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Larger During April 
Report 
Per Cent Over Similar Pe- 


riod in 1926. 


Retail trade was larger in April in 10 | 


| of the 12 Federal Reserve Districts than 





ing powers and frequencies under the | 


60-day licenses which are to replace the 
‘present operating permits 
was predicted on May 10 by 
Bellows, of the 
Commission, in an oral statement. 
Bellov's, 


the 681 broadcasting stations now 


temporary 
Henry 
member 
Ac- 
cording to Mr. virtually 
ion 


being worked out by 
which, he said, will 
within 10 days. 

Commissioner 


be made _ public 


Bellows 


| larger 


: were 
i j 
A complete realignment of broadcast- 


in April, 1926, according to preliminary 
reports of business volume, made public 
on May 10 by the Federal Reserve Board. 


The Board states that the country as a 


whole showed an increase of about 8 per 
cent over April of last year and observes 
that probably the comparatively late 


date of Easter was responsible for the | 
| increase. 


Being Considered | 


The full text of the Board’s statement 
follows: 

Sales of 618 department and other 
retail stores which made preliminary re- 
ports to the Federal Reserve System 
were 8 per cent larger in April of this 
year than in April, 1926. Sales of four 
mail-order houses were 6.6 per cent 
than a year ago, while those of 
5 and 10 cent chain stores (8 chains) 
22 per cent larger. 

This large growth in sales in April, as 
compared with April of last year, re- 


| flected in part the fact that the date of 


a 
Federal Radio | French Chemical 


all of | 


‘Combine Plans Closer | 


the air” will be affected by ‘the plan now | 
the Commission, | 


said the plan | 


involved the most equitable and effective | 


employment of 


the 89 available wave | 


lengths that the Commission has been | 


able to fix upon. 
elimination of the number of stations, 
he said, but will result in drastic power 


It contemplates no | 


reductions, changes in wave length as- | 
signments among a large share of the | 


broadcasters and the division of broad- 
cast hours, the latter particularly in the 
congested areas. 
Plan to Minimize Interference. 
The Commission formulated its plan 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


Be in Line With Organi- 
zation in Germany 
and England. 


of the consolidation 
French chemical industries, 


News of the 


confirmed in 


| advices to the Department of Commerce 


of distributing powers and waves on a | 


geographical basis, and is now engaged 


in fitting the respective stations into its 


“nattern” so as to cause the least pos- 
sible amount of interference, 
to Mr. Bellows. Wide distance and fre- 
quenéy separations will be 


according | 
| statement, 
maintained | 


under the plan so that heterodyning will | 


be reduéed to an absolute minimum, 
said. 
Since the pattern 


he 


Is 


rigid, 


Commis- | 


sioner Bellows estimated that*more than | 
600 of the present stations may have to | 


shift their frequencies to varying 
gres when they are fitted in; both the 
large and ‘small broadcasters will be af- 
fected, he said. The assignments of 
powers, frequencies and broadcast hours 
will be made on the basis of public serv- 
ice, mechanical efficiency and 
the past, he added. 
Exceptions to the Commission’s license 
orders will be heard at public hearings to 


record 


de- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


be held before the full Commission, sit- | 


ting in Washington, Mr. 


Bellows stated 


Divisions of broadcast hours may not be | 


required among some of the established 
stations whose records have shown con- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


Air Mail Service 


‘xtended to India 


Cairo-Bagdad-Basra 
cludes Weekly Stops at 


Line 


Karachi. 

The Second Assigtant Postmaster 
General, W. Irving Glover, has been ad- 
vised that the Cairo-Bagdad-Basra air 
mail service has been extended to include 
Karachi, British India, the Post Office 
Department has just announced. The 
service will be operated a weekly | 
basis, the Department said. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
aouncement follows: 

The Postal Administration of Great 
Britain has advised that the Cairo-Bag- 
dad-Basra air mail service has been ex- 
tended to include Karachi, British India. | 


on 


This service will be operated on a weekly | 


basis. 

As compared with the ordinary means 
of dispatch, this extension of the route 
offers a saving in transit time of about 
12 days to Bushire, 13 days to Bundar 
Abbas, to northwest India (Karachi, La- 
hore about 7 days, to the rest of India 
from about 3 days (Bombay, Madras) to 
about 4 (Calcutta) or 5 days (Delhi), to 
Ceylon 1 or 2 days. 

Articles intended for Bushire, Bundar 
Abbas and Karachi will be subject to the 
postage rate of 15 cents per ounce, in 
addition to the international rate of 
cents for the first ounce and 8 cents for 
each additional ounce. On the portion 
of the route from Cairo via Bagdad to 
Basra the air mail fee is 7 cents per 
ounce or fraction thereof, in addition to 
the international letter rate of postage. 
These fees are in addition to those pre- 
viously published by this office under the 
caption “Air Mail Fees on Letters From 
the United States For Foreign Coun- 
tries,” when mailers employ the United 
States Air Mail Service. 

The above should be added to the in- 
formation appearing as change No, 122 
on page 51 of the February supplement 
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| along the general lines adopted by 
| French 
| Forges.” 
in 


on March 10, 
to issue a statement explaining the de- 
velopment as another step in the pro- 
gram of 
being worked out in Europe. 

The full text of the Department’s 
based on a cablegram from 
the Acting Commercial Attache at Paris, 
R. C. Miller, follows: 

The formation of “Union Chimique,” 
representing all principal French chemi- 
cal industries, officialy confirmed in 
a cable from Acting Commercial 
tach+ R. C. Miller at Paris. A permanent 
industrial chemicals committee 
as the directive organization of the union. 
The committee is patterned somewhat 


is 


steel industry in their “Comite 
Coordination Sought. 

The announced purpose of this new 

development in the French chemical in- 


lustry is to coordinate numerous inde- 


pendent activities to the end that a bet- | 


ter utilization might be realized of the 
French chemical resources power, and 
equipment ,thereby advancing and pro- 


tecting the industry as a whole. 


| cies have been planned by the union. 


| the I. G. 
1 , the Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
ne ; 


| Massey, 
| partment of State, 
the recent order 


Thus far, neither pooling of capital 
nor establishment of common sales agen- 
It 
is said in France to be possible, however, 
that the formation of the union marks 
the initial step towards development of 
a French organization patterned after 
Farbenidustrie of Germany and 
of 
Great Britain. 

Mergers Thought Possible. 

It is stated in France that the forma- 
tion of the Union Chimique has a special 
significance at the present time because 
of the French tariff and commercial 
treaty negotiations and because of dis- 
cussions that might lead to amalgation 
of several important producers; such as 
Poulenc Freres with Societe 
des Usines du Rhone, and Saint Gobain, 
with the Kuhlman interests and Pechiney. 
It is also said in France to be likely 
that ‘the continuing negotiations between 
French and German dyestuffs manufac- 
turers looking toward a marketing agree- 
ment were influential in the creation of 
the Union Chimique. 


Conference to Discuss 
Border Crossing Privilege 


A conference between officials of the 


Department of State, the Department of | y z 
: ' a motion made in behalf of the Calumet 


Labor and the Canadian Minister, Vincent 
will be held May 12 at the De- 
in order to discuss 


of the Labor Depart- 


| ment pertaining to border crossing privi- 


| State, announcing the meeting, 


leges between the two countries. 
A statement by the Department 


full: 
The Department of State today replied 


| to the Canadian Minister’s notes of April 


25 


and 27, in which was suggested a 
conference for the purpose of discussing 


| the effect of a recent general order of 


the Labor Department pertaining to bor- 
der crossing privileges between Canada 


; and the United States. 


The Secretary of State was glad to in- 


form the Canadian Minister that a con- | 


ference will be held in the Department of 


| State on Thursday next, the officials of 


the Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Labor present, and the Secretary 
invited the Canadian Minister to attend 
this conference. 


Retail Trade Volume | Both F: dts I 


Shows Increase of 8 | 





| Mr. 


| will not” 


| Kellogg, 
| had been accused of being evasive for | 
| withholding 


prompted the Department | 


| reported to him 


international dye agreements | 


At- | 


will act | 


the | 


Chimique | 


| daily reporting their 


| the employes mentioned above 
| the employment of the Calumet Baking | 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


In Nicaragua 
Told to Disarm 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Envoy of President Coolidge 


Informs Liberals He Has 
Force. 


Supervision Offered 
For Election in 1928 


Coun- 


Mr. 


General Pacification of 


try to Be Attempted, 
Stimson Tells Gen- 
eral Moneada. 


The letter sent by Henry L. Stimson, 
Special Envoy of President -Coolidge in 
Nicaragua, to General Moncada, Nicara- 
guan Liberal leader informing him that 
Stimson was authorized by 
dent Coolidge “to forcibly disarm 
of the Nicaraguan revolutionists 


those 
“who 


10. 


The letter states that “the forces of 


| the United States will be authorized to 


Control in Europe. 


accept the custody of the arms of those 
willing to lay them down, 


Publicity 
The Secretary 


Is 
of 
stated orally 


Approved. 
State, Frank B. 
that although he 


this letter from the an- 
nouncement by the Department regard- 
ing Nicaragua on May 6, the substance 


| of the note had been published in press 
| cables and he 
| public was familiar with it. 


had presumed that the 

Secretary 
Many 
by 


Kellogg stated orally on 
7 that if force had been threatened 
Mr. Stimson, that fact had not been 
by Mr. Stimson. He 
further stated that his only knowledge 


of whether or not force had been used | 
} was his report 
| he had made available to te press for 


from Mr. Stimson which 
publication. 
Letter Made Public. 

The announcement by the Department, 
giving the content of Mr. Stimson’s let- 
ter to General Moncada, follows in full 
text: 


The following letter was delivered by | 


Colonel Stimson to eneral Moncada at 
the conference at Tipitapa after Mon- 
cada had agreed to recommend to 
troops that they should lay down their 
arms, and for the purpose of assisting 
Moncada to persuade them to do so: 
“Confirming our conversation of this 
morning I have the honor to inform you 
that I am authorized to say that the 
President of the United States intends 
to accept the request of the Nicaraguan 
Government to supervise the elections of 
1928; that the retention of President 
Diaz during the remainder of his term 
is regarded as essential to that plan and 


' will be insisted upon; that a general dis- 


armament of the country is also 
garded as necessary for the proper 
successful conduct of such election; 


re- 
and 
and 


' that the forces of the United States will 


be authorized to accept the custody of 
the arms of those willing to lay them 
down including the government and to 
disarm forcibly those who will not do so.” 


New Motion in Baking 
Powder Case Is Denied | 


Charge of Espionage by Rival 
Manufacturer Fails to Bar 
Testimony. 


The Federal Trade Commission, in an | 


order made public on May 10, refused to 
grant a motion of the Calumet Baking 
Powder Company, respondent in the so- 
called “water glass case,” involving 


| trade practices on the part of that com- | 


pany, to strike out certain parts of the 
testimony alleged to have been obtained 
through espionage. 

Permission was granted the company 
to renew its motion when final argu- 
ment of thecase is heard. 

The Commission’s order was based on 
Baking Powder Company in which it was 
charged: 

“That employes of the Royal Baking 


ment from the Calumet Baking Powder 


Company as deinorstrators of its baking | 


powder, and while in the employ of re- 
spondent and receiving 
therefor, acted as spies upon respondent, 
acts to their em- 
ployer, the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany. Said spies were called by the 
Commission as Commission witnesses:” 

In the detailed statement of facts 
which accompanied the motions of the 


"WASHINGTON, WEDNESDA\ AY, 


| 
Authority to Employ 
| 
| 


Presi- | 


lay down their arms, was made | 
; public by the Department of State May 


including the | 
, government, and to disarm forcibly those ! 
who will not do so.” 


Organization Is Reputed to 


his | 


secured employ- | 


compensat ion 


National Kasteend Boake’ Resources 


Increase $805,482, 000 


Total resources of the 7,828 na- 
tional banks in continental United 
States, 


23 


Alaska and Hawaii on March 
1927, the lasf reporting date, 
greater by $805,482,000 than 
the corresponding bank-report- 
ing date last year, which was April 
12, official 
10 by the 
W. 


were 
on 
according to 
figures made public 
Comptroller of the Currency, J. 
McIntosh, 
The 


cotagietl 
May 


Comptroller's statement 
showed total resources on the last 
call date of $25,699,147,000. For 


2, 1926, the total was $24,- 





in 1926—June 30 and December 31— 
the resources were 
and $25,685,849,000. respectively. 

Demand deposits, which aggre- 
gated $10,672,286,000 on March 
a decrease of $19,112,000 
from April 12 last year, 
was sufficient increase in time de- 
posits to leave a net increase in to- 
tal deposits of $736,411,000 between 
the two calls. The detailed figures 
are published on page 7. 


$25,3 


5,624,000 


23, 
showed 
but there 


| April 12 
| 893,665,000, and for other two calls 


Tr ade of of New W World 
Asked to Grade Fruit, 


Proposals Are Submitted to 
Pan American Standard- 


ization Conference 


for Consideration. 
Application of uniform grade stand- 


ards seeds and 
green coffee, among the chief raw 


terials 


to fruits, oleaginous 


ma- 


entering into 


trade, was considered May 10 at the 


| 


| National Conference on City Planning 
Of Accomplishments in Washington. 


| officer 
| teenth National 


| 000 will be needed for acquisition of park | 
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port of constitutional qovern- 
ment, should be narticularly arati- 
fying to the peonle and to all who 
tale an interest in the mroaress of 
political science and the cause of 
true liberty.” 


—Juimes Madison. 


President of the United States. 
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Lieut. Col. Grane Says 


a 


Is Needed for Park Land in Capital) 





$15.000.000 


Col. U. 
the 


Lieut. S. Grant 3d, executive 


of National Capital Park and 
told the Nine- 
Conference on City 
Planning, on May 10, that over $15,000,- 


Planning Commission, 


| property in the District of Columbia and 


for other acquisitions adjacent to Wash- | 


| ington in Maryland and Virginia. 


Oil, Seeds and Coffee | 


inter-American | 


. 1 
second day’s sessions of the second Pan 


American Standardization Conference 
the Pan 


some 


Union 
definite 


in American 


In 
establishing standards were forwarded 
to be acted upon in the respective com- 
| modity meetings and be,¥eported at the 
closing session on the afternoon of 
| May 1 
During the session of May 9 the con- 
| ference considered standards for wool, 
hide and skins and cocoa. The six com- 
modities considered at the conference. 
which has called together delegates from 
various Latin American countries and 
the United States, comprise the largest 
items of export from Latin America to 
the United States. 
Recommendations to Be Referred. 
The conference, held under 
auspices of the United States Section 


cases proposals for 


the ; 


Building. | 


Charles W. Eliot, City Planner for 
the Commission, supplementing a de- 
scription of the bringing of the L’Enfant 
Plan for Washington up to date, ad- 
vanced a suggestion for routing future 
airplane traffic above’ rivers, public 


grounds and other open spaces in the vi- | 
| cinity 


than 
avoid 


rather 
to 


of cities 
cities, in order 
falling objects. 


the 
from 


over 
danger 


The Consulting Architect for the De- 
partment of the Treasury, E. 
nett, discussing the public building pro- 
gram with particular reference to Wash- 
ington, said that a restudy of the situ- 
ation underway to develop “a unity 
of expression of the buildings.” 

“This may lead,” said Mr, Bennett, “to 
a modification of the re designs 


is 


| Mr. 


; onel Grant on 
| Plan 


' Bell, 


| tion; 


H. Ben- | tute of 


‘ 
_ for the individual buildings and a greater | 
of | 
of | 


form 
text 
publish 


the 
(The 
Bennett’s address will be 
in the issue of May 12.) 
Their 


concentration of effect in 
pavilion-like treatments.” 
ed 


number of 
of a symposium 
of the National 
Environs.” 
addresses by 


addresses, and a 
others, were part 
on “Development 
Capital and Its 
program included Col- 
of 
lantern 


Washington,” illustrated 
slides; Lieut. Col. J. 
Engineer Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, on “The Part of the 
Municipal Authorities”; Frederick A. De- 
lano, member of the National 
Park and Planning Commission 
president of the American Civic 
Milton B. Medary, 
National Capital Park 
Commission and of 
Architects, on “The Aesthetic 
Value of City Planning in the National 
Capital”; Frederick Law Olmstead, mem- 
ber of the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission and former presi- 
dident of the American Society of Land- 


member 
and Planning 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2] 





Planting of Cotton 
Resdanal as Flood 


Begins Recession, 


Much of Mississippi Acreage | 


to Be Farmed as Intended; 
Live Stock Loss 
Is Heavy. 


The Crop Reporting Board of the De- 
partment of Agriculture received a re- 
port on May 10 from the Crop Statis- 


tician in Mississippi which indicates that | 
! a considerable portion of intended cotton | 


acreage in the flooded area of that State 
still will be planted in cotton. 
loss of hogs and cattle is ‘reported in 
the flooded area. The full text 
telegraphic summary if conditions 


| Mississippi follows: 


of the Inter-American High Commission, | 


is to suggest practical standards for 
inter-American use, ‘suaplementing the 
| general recommendations made at the 
sixth Pan American Commercial Con- 
| ference held in Washington last week. 
Its recommendations will be made to the 
| Sixth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States at Havana in January, 1928. 


Adoption of the standards and prac- | 


tices of the 


United States markets was | 


urged as a way to increase Latin Ameri- | 


can sales in this country. The delegates 


| ghum as cutworms usually 


were informed particularly that the mar- | 


ket for cocoa or chocolate beans was 
largely being supplied today by East 
Africa, although buyers here would pre- 
fer to take the product shipped from 
American countries. 

Fruit men urged the shipping of more 

and better tropical and South temperate | 
zone fruits. Coffee men showed how a 
better basis of understanding for local 
buying might be established. 
At the session, May 10, E. R. French, 
the New York Food Marketing Re- 
search Council, opened the discussion on 
fruits, 
to be gained in limiting the commercial 
varieties of each fruit to a selected num- 
ber and facilitating commerce in fruits 
by means of the 
description of grades and sizes and uni- 
form packages, packing and package 
markings. 


of 


‘ontinued on Pa 2 ‘olwmen 
( t 1 Page 2, Col 


Announcement 


+? 


For the Greater 
Convenience 


'“Powder Company, by means of misrep- | 
| resentation and deceit, 
of | 
follows in | 


of 
Our Readers the 
News 


is now presented 


Summ ary 


on a single page 


rather than in 


two sections, 


respondent in its appeal from the rul- | 


ings of the trial examiner, the Calumct 
Baking Powuer Company alleged that 
“entered | 


Powder Company for the single purpose 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 
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Turn to Back Page 


| Provisions Require 


setting forth certain advantages |! 


adoption of uniform | 


| been extended to October 


| of State on May 


Considerable portion of intended cot- 
ton acreage in flooded territory in Mis- 
sissippi will still be planted as planting 
con continue until first part 


Land 
level ex- 
poses large area and every possible ef- 
fort being made to plant cotton as water 
goes down. 


as water recedes. so 


Seed supplies beginning to be made 
ample. | 
plant | 


available and will probably be 
Sufficient work stock saved to 
acreage that will probably be free from 
water in time to plant though hogs nearly 
all Wrowned and some cattle. 

After cotton planting is finished feed 
crops will be planted through June. Ex- 
tension men advising cowpeas and sor- 
play havoc 
with corn following such floods. 

No serious loss of negro laborers an- 
ticipated as morals in refugee camps is 
good and in many cases they were taken 
care of without leaving farms. 


P posent ‘Air Relations 
With Canada Extended 


Pilots 


Send Notice in Advance of 


lo 


Crossing Border. 
Existing of 
American 
American 


arrangements for flights 
and Canadian aviators 
and Canadian territory 
31, 1927, 


notes between the Depart- 


have 


exchange of 


ment of State and the Canadian Lega- | 


tion. The completion of the arrange- 
ment was announced by the Department 
10. : 

The provision requires that American 
or Canadian pilots wishing to enter the 
territory of the other country shall send 


| notice and date and description of flight 


| 


| Legation, 


in advance. 
The full text of the announcement by 


| the Department of State follows: 


By an exchange of notes between the 
Department of State and the Sanadian 
the agreement between the 
United States and Canada with regard 


| to the entry of United States pilots and 


aircraft into Canadian territory, has 
been extended to and including October 
31, 1927, 
In Effect Since 1922. 

This arrangement has been 


in effect 


ae 
; since 1922 and provides in general that 


>; when 


| 


an American machine or 
wishes to cross the International Bound- 


; ary and fly in Canada, notification should 


| and address; the pilot’s name and quali- | 
machine to be | 


' it is being undertakefi. 
, must be licensed. 


be sent, in advance, to the Secretary of 
ihe Air Board, Ottawa, giving the date of 
the proposed flight; the owner’s name 


fications; the type of 
used; the route and duration of the pro- 
posed flight; and the purpose for which 


Heavy | 


of the | 
in | 


of June. | 
Planting already begun along north line 

| of overflow 
{ flat that small drop in water 


| agricultural 


:* Abundant farm production, Mr. 
into | 


by an | 


and has been made reciprocal. | 


pilot | 


All such aircraft ; 


Farming Depr ession: 
Found N ot to Check 
Industrial Prosperity 


| 
\ 
| 
| 


The | 
“The Development of the | 


with | 
Franklin | 


Capital | 
and | 
Associa- | 
of the | 
the American Insti- | 


| Mahaffie, director 


, ingen 
| Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 


trol 
| Railways by 


Low Price of Raw Products | 


and Foodstuffs Said to 
Give Impetus to Manu- 
facturing. 


Actual prices do not support the com- 
mon belief that industry cannot be pros- 
perous uniess agriculture is also pros- 
perous, but show on the contrary that 
business and manufacturing activities 
have at times been profitable in periods 
of low agricultural prices. 


This was stated on May 10 by L. 


| brothers and their 


| nance 


| Docket No. 6614 the C. 


; 502,400 of common stock. 


BY} 


Bean, an economist in the Department of 


Agriculture, on the basis of an investiga- 
tion made into the relationship that has 
existed in the past between urban and 
agricultural conditions. 

The figures show, according to Mr. 
Bean, that relatively low agricultural 
prices have in the past been accompanied 
by industrial expansion or continued in- 
dustrial prosperity, and that on the other 
hand high agricultural prices have been 
unfavorable signs for continued 
trial prosperity. 


j ent 


application, 


| Hearings Begun 


| OnC.& O.Petition 
Told' To Acquire] Roads 


Application Before Interstate 


Commerce Comm ission 


Proposes Control of Erie 
and Pere Marquette, 


Opposition Made 
By Small Railways 


Contend Congress Contemplated 
Consolidations to Assist and 
Not Injure Short and 
Weaker Lines. 

Hearings were begun before C. D. 
of the Bureau of Fi- 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
May 10, on the Van Swer- 
merger proposal, in which the 
under the 
re. M. J. Van Swer- 
ingen, of Cleveland, is asking the Com- 
mission to authorize it to acquire con- 
of the Erie and Pere Marquette 


nance, 


mission, on 


control of O. and 


purchase of their capital 
stock. The C. & O., has already pur- 
chased large blocks of the stock, includ- 
ing the former holdings of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway in 
the stock of the cther two companies, 
and also those of the Van Sweringen 
associates. 

The acquisition application 
considered by the Commission 
Docket No. 6113 and 


is being 
in Fi- 
in Finance 
& O., is also 
issue of $59,- 
The new plan 
was filed with the Commission on Febru- 
ary 11 as a substitute for the plan which 
the Commission last year declined to 
authorize, in which the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate) Rail- 
way, proposed to acquire control by 
lease of the C. & O. Erie, and Pere 
Marquette. 
Single System Contemplated. 

The three roads involved in the pres- 
application would make « total of 
7,890 miles of line, and according to the 
control of the properties is 
a preliminary step toward 


asking: authoritf’ for an 


sought as 


| their*ultimate unification into a single 
; system. 


| resenting 

indus- | 
| y 

| Henry W 


The statement issued by the Depart- | 


ment of Agriculture in full text follows: 


The last five or six years are the most | 


outstanding example of a period in which 
industrial prosperity has not been 
companied by agricultural 
Similar conditions existed 
following 1878-9, 1884-5, 
and 1921-2. 

These were periods of relatively low 
crop prices followed by industrial 
covery. 
occurred in 1904-5 and 1908-9, 

On the other hand, years when crop 
prices were high have marked the close 
of periods of industrial prosperity, sug- 
gesting that a shortage of foodstuffs and 
raw materials may be an 
factor in a business depres- 


ac- 

prosperity. 
in the years 
1896-7, 


important 
sion. 

The present high rate of 
cotton crop consumed at low prices. Ap- 
parently, large, low-price cotton crops 
result in increased industrial activity, 


| the 
1914-5 ! 
| Attica & 


re- | 
Apparent exceptions to the rule | 


cotton mill | 
| activity rests almost entirely on a record 


although at the same time they curtail | 


the purchasing power of farmers for cer- 
tain products of industry. 

Bean 
points out, means ample 
transportation companies 
handlers of farm producis. Moreover, 
by furnishing industry with cheap raw 
materials, it strengthens manufacturers 
in their struggle for markets. Large 


and for 


, crops moved at low prices are a powerful | 
| Stimulus to many lines of business. 


business for | 


Cheap farm products also assist indus- | 


try by releasing purchasing power that 
would otherwise be absorbed in living 
| eypenses. Food consumption, especially 
| of staples, is not greatly increased when 
food prices are low. What the consum- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 


Spelling of ““Hong Kong” 


n : ’ ; posed 
| ing population saves on foof is available 


| ganizations 


The Chesapeake & Ohio applications 
are being opposed by a committee rep- 
minority stockholders of the 
represented at the hearing by 
. Anderson, Thomas B. Gay and 
Irving R. Craig. Intervening petitions 
for permission to participate in the pro- 
ceedings were filed also by several short 
line railroads, the Middletown & Union- 
ville, the Detroit & Mackinac, the Big 
Sandy & Kentucky River, the Prattsburg, 
Arcadia & Betsey River, the Mt. 
Jewett, Kinzua & Riterville, the Chicago, 
Southern and the New York 
& Pennsylvania. { 

The applicant was represented at the 
hearing by Herbert Fitzpatrick, George 
H. Gardiner and F. H. Ginn, counsel 
connected with the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and C. C. McChord, of a for- 


Cc. & O., 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.3 


Arbitration Asked 
On Shipping Lines 


Board Decides to Take Request 
Under Advisement Before 
Making Decision. 


Requests that the principle of arbi- 
tration be adopted by the United States 
Shipping Board in handling disputes that 
may arise on Shipping Board lines were 
made before the Board, May 10, by 
representatives of a number of trade or- 
and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and the 
Board decided to take the matter under 
advisernent, it was announced in a state- 
ment the Board. 

The representatives the organiza- 
tions, who requested the hearing, pro- 
that the practice of arbitration 
“under the rules of the Galveston ‘and 
Houston Boards of Trade be adopted ” 

The full text of the Board’s statement 


at 


of 


| follows: 


Made Official Designation | 


“Hong Kong” has been given prefer- 
| ence over “Hongkong” and 
as the official designation for 
and island on the 
| Asia, according to a decision 
by the Geographic Board. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 


the city 


the following decision: 

Hong Kong; city and island, southeast 
coast of Asia. (Not Kongkong nor Hong- 
| Kong.) 
See Fifth Report. 
the British official spelling by order of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


“Hong-Kong” 


southeast coast of 


} Grain 


; States 
rendered | 


Representatives of the Galveston and 
Houston Cotton Exchanges, the Galves- 
ton Board of Trade, the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York, the Continental 
Company, the North American 
Grain Exporters’ Association, and the 
Chamber Commerce of the United 

appeared before the Shipping 
this morning, requesting that the 


of 


Board 


| principle of arbitration be adopted for 


Shipping Board lines when disputes over 


| shipments might arise in cases where 
The Geographic Board has rendéred | 


the engagement provided for it. It was 


| proposed by those present, at whose re- 


| practice 
Revision of previous decisions. 
Hong Kong was made | 


quest the hearing was held, that the 
of arbitration under the rules 
of the Galveston and Houston Boards of 
Trade be adopted. The Shipping Board 


| agreed to take the matter under advisee 
| ment and will report at a later date. 


» 
ry 
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Health Service Asks 
Country to Observe 


National Hospital Day 


ARLY 
INDEX 


722) 


Public Urged to Familiarize 
Self With Needs of 
Institutions. 


An outline of the discussion was pre- 
sented as follows: 
I. Advantages in limiting commercial 


: / number. 

Inspection Is Invited 

adoption. of (a) Uniform descriptions of 
grades and sizes; (b) uniform packages, 
packing and marking of packages. 

III. Methods of adjusting variations 
| and differences by means of international 
inspection services. Bs 

David Wesson, of the American Chemi- 
cal Society and the Cottonseed Crush- 


Buildings to Be Thrown Open 
to People So Facilities May 
Be Noted. 


Observance of “National Hospital 
Day” on May 12 is being sponsored by | 
the United States Public Health Service. 
To this end the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, 
Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, on May 10, made 
public a circular letter addressed to 
medical officers suggesting that each Ma- 
rine hospital be open to the public that | 
day. The full text of Dr. Cumming’s let- | 
ter and statement follows: 

This letter will serve to bring to your 
attention the question of a program and 
suitable publicity in connection with the 
observance of National Hospital Day, | 
May 12. Unless there are reasons to | 
the contrary, your hospital should be 
open to the public on that day to visit | 
freely, and the fact should be made | 


known to the local press. | thoroughly sun dried or well dried if 
Observed First in 1921. treated in a kiln, having a water con- 
National Hospital Day was observed | tent of not more than 5% per cent, con- 
for the first time on May 12, 1921, this | taining no more than 2 per cent of 
day being selected as the most fitting | slightly sour or musty or otherwise 
date because it is the anniversary of the | damaged pieces. Oil content to be not 
birth of Florence Nightingale, pioneer in | Jess than 6714 per cent, with Free Fatty 
modern hospital and nursing methods. | Acid (F. F. A.) not more than 5% per 
National Hospital Day exercises merit | cent of the oil. 
the attention of all good citizens. | I. Fair. Shall be sound, 
There are many ways in which the | gry, with a water content of 
public can cooperate in making this day | than 6 per cent, containing 
not only the occasion of material benefit | than 5 per cent slightly sour 
to particular hospitals but a day on | or otherwise damaged pieces. 
which the importance of hospitals and | tent to be not less than 65 
adequate hospital facilities can be em- | with Free Fatty Acid (F. F. A.) 
phasized. Fraternal and religious organi- | more than 7 per cent of the oil. 
zations can arrange entertainments with | Cotton seed grades: 
——— ers ee om oo = I. Superior. Cool, sound, not contain- 
ject of hospital service ee ant | ing excess of 2 per cent of damaged or 
po ee ‘ggr -oaypaend we | immature seed, containing practically no 
profession. The endorsement of the Gov- | foreign matter, containing moisture not 


in excess of 10 per cent, and untreated 

the Mayor maybe secured y ; : ‘ 

Sieh afioia comment will carry in- by either chemical or mechanical process 
formation to the public a other than the ordinary process of gin- 


Churches can assist materially in issu- 
ing invitations to hospitals and in giving 
out from time to time announcements | Il, Prime. Cool, sound, not contain- 
ee this day. Theaters can help | ing excess of 6 per cent of damaged or 
by showing slides calling attention to | immature seed; containing not more than 
Hospital way saconen = schools, | 1 per cent foreign matter, containing 
particularly the high schools, ae invita- | moisture not in excess of 10 per cent, 
tion may be extended to all pas _— | and shall be untreated by either chemi- 
= fon ee ee ee Pad | cal process other than the ordinary 

ses 5 : ° ° ° ‘ 

Te edieen the actual living conditions, process of ginning. Oil content shall 
and the educational and recreational fa- | 
cilities for pupil nurses. Merchants and 
business men can help by making Na- | 
tional Hospital Day window displays, 
showing gifts acceptable to patients or 
supplies used in hosyitals. 

Hospitals Largely American. 

Few people realize that the hospital 
as we know it is largely an American 
institution. Hospitals originally were | 
places for the destitute, almshouses in 
fact, for the care of the poor, but the 


great modern hospital is in no small | Demand in This Market 
, measure an American institution, devel- | 


oped in America, patronized by all For Colombian Coffee 
classes of society, and recognized as a No. 2. Shall be sound. 
proper place for the seriously sick, re- 
gardless of position or class. In Amer- | bushel e., 60.5 kilograms per fec- 
ica, the hospital has come to play such | toliter. Shall contain not more than 
a vital part in the work of our communi- | 10.5 per cent of moisture, and not more 
ties and in the lives of the individuals | than 20 per cent of damaged seed. The 
composing our communities that it be- | oil content shall be 38 per cent to 40 
comes the privileged prerogative of good | per cent. 

citizenship to study and know the health Inferior. Shall be flaxseed which does 
needs of the community as expressed in = — 
terms of hospitals and hospital equip- | 
ment. 


ers Association, opened the discussion 
of standards for oleaginous seeds. These 
| included copra, cottonseed and flaxseed 


and the description of uniform grades 


each item were presented as follows: 

Copra—Grades: 

I. Superior. Shall be sound, mature 
dried), having a water content of not 
more than 4 per cent, containing prac- 
tically no slightly sour or musty pieces 
and a minimum of small sized broken 


A.) not more than 4 per cent of the oil. 
II. Good. Shall be 





clean and 
not more 
not more 
and must 

Oil con- 


not 


20 per cent; Free Fatty Acid (F. F. A.) 
not more than 2 per cent of the oil. 


Acid (F. F. A.) not more than 3 per 
cent of the oil. 

Flaxseed—Type: 

No. 1. Shall be sound and free from 
mustiness. Shall weigh not less than 
49 pounds per measured bushel (i. e., 
63 kilograms per hectoliter). Shall con- 
tain not more than 10.5 per cent of mois- 
ture, and not more than 10 per cent of 
damaged seed. The oil content shall be 

| 40 per cent or higher. 


tecting yourself but others as well. 
Every hospital is an institution built Certain Points Stressed. 
as a bulwark against disease. Every 
hospital is battling for the health of 
the people, and is serving also as an in- 
structor of the people. In this latter | 
service its success is proportional to its 
personnel, its equipment, its contact with | 
individuals and the ease with which it 
concentrates the latest triumps of sur- 
gery and medicine, the newest tools of 
research and the most highly trained | 
specialists in every disease. 
Needs Should Be Known. 

What are the hospital facilities 
, ie Star D nner whether ‘ 
your community? Do you know whether | gyonish you with an opportunity to fa 
inadequate? Are your hospitals fire- | miliarize yourselves again with SONS 
proof? Are the proper oustnitinns Be: | community needs and to ascertain how 
: G2 : Beare | these needs are being filled. 
ing taken to protect patients from the | 
danger of fire? How are your local | 
hospitals operated and controlled? What 
provisions are made for the care of city 
or charity patients? What do you know a 
about the wards in your hospitals? Do | Studied, where men and women are 

| trained to make their contributions to 


you know how many beds are available? | . 
Do you know whether or not the rooms | = saving and lengthening of human 
ife. 


are light and well ventilated? What are 
the sanitary facilities? What cases are 
treated? How are contagious diseases 5. 
handled? Are there funds to equip the 
hospital properly? Do you ever visit 
your hospital? 


Day, wishes 
points: 


birthday of Florence Nightingale. 
| 2. your cooperation in 

toward the proper observ- 
this day will be a direct con- 


communi 
ance of 


and welfare. 
That National Hospital Day will 


in | ~ 
o- 


places 
but places of 
human laboratories 


relief from pain, great 
where disease 


Citizens Bear Responsibility. 

That the hospitals in your city are 

} ure by you and for you. 

| active interest in these institutions is a 
civic responsibility important enough to 

| be understood and assumed by each and 

| every citizen. 


These are questiohs which every citi- 
zen may ask with propriety. These are 
questions the answers which every : , 
citizen should know. One of these days | necessary part of the material equip- 
the doors of your hospital may close be- | Ment saving human life. As citi- 
hind you, and you may learn at first | 2€MS you are interested in seeing that 
hand of the needs of your hospital and | adequate equipment of this kind exists 
the lack of adequate facilities which it | in your communities and that it is the 
would have been far better for you to | best that can be procured. 
have learned when you were well and 6. And finally, that the United States 
able to assist in providing such facilities Public Health Service indorses National 
as are lacking. | Hospital Day, and invites you to partici- 

On May 12 the doors of your hospital ; pate in the benefits derived from ob- 
will be thrown open to you, and an in- | Serving it in the widest possible way. 
vitation issued for you to make yourself The National Hospital Day Commit- 
acquainted with the protectice resources | tee is composed of leading hospital and 
of your community. Protect your fu- 
ture by taking advantage of National 
Hospital Day to investigate your hos- 
pital. Take an active interest in seeing | 
that the equipment and the best 
and most modern of care and 
treatment are By 


to 


fo) 
TO) 


and Canada and may be addressed at 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
The committee will be glad to assist all 
hospitals in any way interested in this 
movement to improve the relations be- 


best 
methods 
employed. 


be not less than 17 per cent; Free Fatty | 


| varieties of each fruit to a selected | for storage. 


II. Facilitating commerce in fruits by | 


for them. Proposed grade standards for | 


and clean, well dried (preferably kiln | 


pieces. Oil content to be not less than, |. ; ' | 
68 per cent, with Free Fatty Acid (F.F. | difference between the price of Colom- 

| bian coffee and other grades on the New | 
sound and clean, | York market was now about six cents | 
instead of three cents, for Colombian | 
coffee was always in greater demand in | 


| 
| 


; about 


ning. Oil content shall be not less than | 


| 
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Standards for Fruits, Seeds and Coffee 
Are Proposed for Trade of New World Lookout Be Kent for 


Grade Proposals Are Submitted for Consideration of Pan 
American Standardization Conference. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


not come within requirement of above 
grades or that is damp, warm, moldy, 
fire burnt, very musty or otherwise unfit 
When sold, its value shall 
be determined on the basis of the test 
of a sample. 


Green coffee, to which some standards | 


have already been applied, was one of 
the largest export items considered. Uni- 
form quality coffe bags, standard weight 
coffee bags and standard methods of 
marking were proposals taken up. 

The coffee group also 
a uniform arbitration plan concern- 
ing the differences of opinion as 
| the quality of the products. 
cussion took up specific points, such as 
| attonts weights in bags, quality and 
misbranding. 


| the case of the growers of his country, 


in price than the markets of Europe 
| for similar grades of coffee. 
| answered at his own request by E. 
| Canalizo, president of the New 
| Cocoa Exchange, who is also interested 
in the coffee trade. 


Mr. Canalizo pointed out that 


the United States. Mr. Dupuy had 
pointed out that the drop of about eight 


; cents a pound in the price of Colombian 


coffee in New York means a decrease of 
$20,000,000 sn the purchasing 
power of his country in this market. 


Uniform Descriptions 
Proposed for Cocoa 


The cocoa report suggested a means 
of developing uniform descriptions of 
types and grades of cocoa beans. As 


per cent, | presented by E. A. Canalizo, president | 


of the New York Cocoa Exchange, it 
follows in full text: 

“The Cocoa and Chocolate Manufac- 
turers Association of the United States, 
the Cocoa Merchants Association of 
America, Inc., and the New York Cocoa 
Exchange, Inc., feel that the promotion 
of increased production of cocoa and im- 
provement in quality whereever possible, 
are of vital importancé to the chocolate 
interests of the United States, as well 
as to the producing countries repre- 
sented at this conference. 

“Towards this end, the following 
points require special consideration: 

“a. Establishment of regulations in 
countries of origin leading to improve- 
ment of quality through the elimination 
of defects. 

“b. Elimination of waste material. 

“ce. Improvement in methods of fer- 


mentation and preparation for shipment. | 


“e. Establishment, by countries 
quality, below which no cocoa may be 


exported. 


“f. Mutual agreement upon types and | 


grades with reference to those cocoas 
for which well defined standards do not 
already exist as a matter of established 


and clearly understood trade custom.” 


; 
' 


Shall weigh 
not less than 47 pounds per measured 


| such an interest, you are not only pro- | 


The Surgeon General of the United | 
States Public Health Service in further- | 
ing the observance of National Hospital | ficabege ; ; 
to emphasize the following | Exhibition in the City of Cologne in 


| 1, That National Hospital Day is the | 


your | 


4. That hospitals are not primarily | 


is } 


your institutions, built in a large meas- | 
To display an | 


Hospitals constitute a | 


nursing executives of the United States | 


taking ,; tween the institution and its community. | 


International Press 


Exhibition Planned | 


Department of Commerce Ad- | 


vised of Plans for Display 
in Germany. 


——q—— 


The Specialties Division, Department | 


of Commerce, has just been advised that 


plans are being made by the City of | 
Cologne, Germany, in conjunction wath | 
the German National Press Association | 


and the Society of German Newspaper 


Publishers, for an International Press 


1928. 


The full text of the statement follows: 
The City of Cologne, Germany, in con- 


| Newspaper Publishers, and the German 


tl Nigetanal Diwe eats ; 
| tribution to the cause of public health | National Press Association, will hold an 


International Press Exhibition in the 


sity of Cologne from May to October, . 


1928, according to the Specialties Divi- 
sion. 
International Undertaking. 
This exhibition is represented by those 
interested in the project as the first 


sorrow, suffering, and death, | international undertaking of its kind. Its 

; aim is to give the world an impressive | 
picture of the educational and economic ; 
importance of the press in all its aspects , 


; news gathering, editorial and publishing | off our assailants 


and thereby to awaken and deepen the 


considered 


to | 
The dis- | 





Julio J. Dupuy, of Colombia, sented | ., ‘ ‘ 
ee eee ee | Nungesser and Capt. Francois Coli. 


| who find the United States market lower | 
| 


He was | 
A, | 
York | 
| flight 
| Coast guard vessels, however, will be on 
the | 


| comprehension of the influence and re- | 


| sponsibilties of the press in international 


| life. The exhibition will reveal the indi- 


vidual national mind peculiar to every 


also reveal the forces available for 


| riodicals; thei 


° 7 - f : | > ical 
nation as reflected in its press; it will | and_ technica! 


| peaceful competition and for the service | 


of understanding and equity. 


The fundamental idea of the Interna- 
tional Press Exhibition is expressed by 
its intention to show the press in its en- 
| tirety as a union of intellectual, techni- 

cal and economic processes. 

will govern each section of the exhibi- 
| tion. By this means it will be made pos- 
| sible to show impressively the individual 
characteristics and peculiarities of the 
work of the press. In accordance with 
| this general scheme, the exhibition will 
be divided into 12 main departments cov- 
ering all of the phases of the printing 
industry. 
Dealing With Newspapers. 

The department dealing with the daily 
newspaper will show the main phases of 
| the evolution of this type of journalism 
| from the one sheet papers of the 16th 
century down to the huge daily news- 
| papers of the present day. In addition 
will be incorporated the transition of the 


| 


kee! | industry from 
This idea | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


President Directs 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


BEIN@ 


PuBLisHED Without Comment BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Nationalist Troops Held Responsible 


By Consul Davis for Nanking Outrages 


Transatlantic Fliers | Sequence of Events Attending Disorders in Chinese City 
Is Reported to State Department. 


Asks Secretary of Treasury 
to Notify Coast Guard to 
Watch for Plane. 


French Ask for Help 


Shipping Board Vessels Advised 
by Radio to Assist in 
Search. 


President Coolidge, it was stated orally 
at the White House on May 10, has di- 
rected the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon, to notify the Coast 


| Guard Service to look out for the French 


Trans-Atlantic Charles 


fliers, Capt. 
The President, it was said, has been 


informed by the Secretary of the Navy, 


Curtis D. Wilbur, that none of the naval | 


vessels could be sent to the lane of the 
in time to render service. 


the lookout for the aviators. 
Shipping Board Vessels To Aid. 
The Chairman of the Shipping Board, 


T. V. O’Connor, it was stated orally on | 


May 10, has directed that all Shipping 
Board vessels now enroute across the 


| Atlantic be given definite instructions 


to be on the lookout for the French fliers. 
Radio messages have been sent from 
Washington, where reports may be re- 
ceived direct. 
Embassy Asks Assistance. 

The French Embassy has requested 
the Department of State to use its of- 
fices in assisting in the searce for the 


| flyers. The full text of a statement by 


the Department to the effect that it has 
asked the cooperation of the Department 
of the Navy follows: 

The Department of State today re- 
ceived a note from the French Embassy 
saying that the 


government in seeking to locate Capt. 
Charles Nungesser and Capt. Francois 
Coli. The Department instantly took ac- 
tion and communicated with the Navy 
Department receiving assurances that 


orders would be issued immediately to ! 


all ships in the North Atlantic to aid 
in the search. 


Portuguese Envoy Advises 


Of Departure for Europe | 


The Minister of Portugal, Viscount J. 
d’Alte, has advised the Secretary of 


State, Frank B. Kellogg, of his departure | 


“d. Prevention of excessive moisture. | for Europe. The full text of his letter 


of } 
origin, of official minimum standards of | 


follows. 

Sir:—I have the honour to inform you 
that I am sailing for Europe on leave 
granted by my Government. 


During my absence, Mr. H. Gabriel da | 


Silva, Secretary of the Legation, will 
remain in charge of the affairs of the 


Legation as Charge’ d’Affairs ad interim. ! 


Minister to Hungary 


Presents Letter of Recall 


The Department 
nounced this change in American Diplo- 
matic Missions: 

The Department has been informed 
that Theodore Brentano, retiring Amer- 
ican Minister to Hungary, presented his 
letter of recall on May 6, 1927. 


Petition Asking Clemency 
Made for Earl Carroll 


President Coolidge, it was stated offi- 


understands that a petition for Execu- 
tive clemency 
cal producer, who 


was convicted 


Justice. The petition has not yet 


President Is Expecting 
To Review Fleet in June 


President Coolidge, it was announced 


orally at the White House on May 10, | 
| expects to 


review the American fleet 

off Hampton Roads early in June. 
The President, it was said on his be- 

half, will make the trip unless he is 


pressure of Government business. 


divisions of thi 
The second 
the developme: 


great industry. 
department will 
of modern types of pe- 


vrvopaganda significance. 
Special exhibitions are also being ar- 
ranged by periodical publishing firms. 
Book Printing Art. 
Book printing art also comes in for a 
separate department of its own. 


of the product 


the raw 


necessary machines and apparatus used 


in the making of a completed book. The | on ; 
Oil residences in such a manner as to 


book, however, is not to be shown as a 
product of the publisher and the trade, 
but only as a product of the printing 
press, with special reference to the tech- 
nique and general high quality of the 
specimens produced. 

Another department will be of particu- 
lar interest 
technical equipment and accessories. 
this department will be exhibited not 
only great modern printing machines but 


to 


aiso the minor transport appliances, traf- | 


fig methods and office accessorics for the 


| printing works and newspaper office. 


The | 


French Government | 
| would appreciate the assistance of this 





of State has just an- | 


for Earl Carroll, theatri- | 
of |} 
. . . | 
| perjury, is pending in the Department | 
' of 


: ; ; ; | reached the President, it was said. 
junction with the Society of German | 





educational, commercial | and was not certain what the effect of 


This | 
group is to show a comprehensive picture | : 
and ak of the seaaaheae | Under Shelter of Barrage 
materials and | 
; technical appliances, such as type, set- | 
| ting sticks, etc., the actual printing and 


the manufacturers of | 
In | 





In the issue of May 10 was begun 
publication of the report of the 
American Consul, John K. Davis, 
stationed at Nanking, China, on the 
series of events attending the out- 
rages in that city March 23-24. 

The full text proceeds: 


They demanded money and promised 


to leave if given $100 each for Mr. 
When this | 


Hobart, Paxton and myself. 
was raised and given them they then 
demanded ever increasing sums, stating 
if these were not given instantly they 
would search the house and, if they 
found arms in it, would kill us all. 

By stalling and running upstairs to 


| get money from the foreigners there, 


we managed to gain a little time, hoping 


the Chinese civilians who had come up | 


might be finding some responsible of- 
ficer to rescue us, 
three of us were repeatedly searched 
and robbed, and when Mr. Hobart’s 
ring and wrist watch did not come off 
readily they started to shoot him saying: 

“We can get it off more easily that 
way.” 


I managed to prevent this by telling | 


them they would get more with us alive. 

At last it became evident that in the 
end they would enter the house; so, on 
the pretext of getting more money, I 
went upstairs and told Ensign Phelps 
that our only chance of saving our lives 
lay in our men seizing and tying up these 
six soldiers. Just as the soldiers forced 
the door, pushing Mr. Hobart, Mr. Pax- 
ton and myself backwards with cocked 
pistols held against us, I called for the 
bluejackets. 

When these came down the stairway 
the soldiers threw down their extra 
bandoliers of cartridges and managed 
to get away before they could’ be seized. 
At my request our bluejackets did not 
fire although they could readily have 
killed all six of our assailants at that 
time. 


Soldiers All in Uniform 
Of Kuomintang Army . 
All of the soldiers whom we saw were 


in the regular Kuomintang army uni- | 
were well equipped both with | 


form, 
rifles and pistols, and from their dialects 
were from Hunan, Kiangsi, and a few 


even from Kwangtung—the latter could | 
| hardly speak Mandarin. They gave every 


evidence, both in manner and from their 
statements, of having been worked up 


by lying anti-foreign propaganda to an | 


almost incredible pitch of hatred of all 
persons with white skins. 

They stated they were of the Sixth 
Army and seemed very proud of being 
General Cheng Ch’ien’s men, who they 
said “do not care what we do to for- 
eigners.”” From the Red Swastika So- 
ciety representatives, who later came 
out to the U. S. S. “Isabel” to negotiate 
for a promise not to resume the bom- 
bardment, it was learned that these men 
belonged to the 4th Division. 

From myslong observation of the sol- 
diers on the Standard Oil hill, from 


| conversations with others at the en- 
| trance gate of the Consulate, and from | 


the soldier whom we met on the way 


from the latter to the former place, I | 


am convinced beyond the slighest pos- 


sibility of doubt, that all were regular | 


Kuomintang troops who were operating 
under orders. From all reports from all 
other Americans and other nationals I 
am certain that this condition was uni- 
form, and that not in a single instance 
was an American or other foreigner mo- 


lested on March 24 by any defeated | 


Northern soldiers. 

As soon as our six assailants could 
take cover they commenced a steady 
sniping fire behind graves and other ob- 
jects, and as_ reinforcements were 


promptly and rapidly brought up, this | 


fire became almost incessant. The two 
American women and the two children 
lay down on the floor of a bath room 
which was better protected than the 
other rooms, while the American and 
other men took such cover as possible 
against the bullets which came crashing 


‘ : | th h window : 
| cially at the White House on May 10, | ae Sees ee eee 


As soon as it was evident that 
were being attacked in earnest, mes- 
sages were sent by semaphore signal to 
the U. S. S. “Noa” and H. M. S. “Emer- 


| ald,” asking that a landing force be sent 
| to the foot of the city wall. | 

At my request Ensign Phelps ordered | 
his men only to fire warning shots over | 


the heads of those soldiers coming too 
close, but as there was soon every evi- 
dence of the house being rushed by over- 
whelming numbers, I reluctantly agreed 
that our bluejackets should shoot to kill, 
and the fire which they then returned 
was unquestionably effective. 

However, as it was soon evident that 
even this step would prove ineffective, 
and that all in the house would shortly 


prevented from doing 20 on account of | be killed unless outside help could be 


| secured, signals were again made to the 


U.S. S. “Noa” and H. M. S. “Emerald,” 
this time asking for a barrage to drive 
This signal had al- 


| ready been once made but had then been 
embody | 


countermanded by me, as I hoped we 
miglt be able to get away without it 


the firing of naval guns would be upon 
the safety of the Americans and other 
foreigners scattered in various parts of 
the city. 


Escape Is Effected 


The barrage was promptly forthcom- 
ing and commenced at 3:25 p. m. It 
consisted of a curtain of shells which 
were dropped with remarkable accuracy 
on both sides of and behind the Standard 


kill or drive off the attacking Nationalist 
soldiers. 

As the only persons on the hill sides 
at that time were the Nationalist sol- 
diers any fatalities which were caused 
must have been among those actually 
in the act of attacking us. 

The behavior of the American signal- 
men from the “Noa” and the “Preston” 
who continued to send messages with 
bullets whining past them and chipping 
bits of stone from the veranda balus- 
trade at their side was an inspiring dem- 


In the meantime all | 








we | 





onstration of efficiency and cool brav- 
ery, and unquestionably saved the lives 
not only of our immediate party but of 
the Americans and other foreigners yet 
in the city. 

As soon as ali hopes of escape save 
by military steps had passed, I asked 
Captain Heathcote, a British Marine offi- 
cer from the “Emerald,” who was thor- 
oughly familiar with the country and 
was the senior officer in the house, to 
take charge in order to prevent con- 
fusion and loss of speed. Ropes were 
improvised from bed sheets and electric 
wiring, and with a few  bluejackets 
guarding the ridge the party went down 


to the top of the city wall which is some | 


100 feet distance and some 40 feet be- 
low the houses. 

There the party was gradually 
evacuated over the wall, the women, chil- 
dren, and the wounded bluejackets be- 


| ing lowered, while the men all climbed 


down. The only serious mishap at this 
time was when one of the sheet ropes 
broke and Mr. Hobart fell some 15 or 
20 feet, dislocating and fracturing an 
ankle. 

Although the landing party failed to 
meet us, having gone to the lower 
causeway across the water-filled moat 
paralleling the city wall while we se- 
lected a causeway further west, its 
known presence ashore prevented our 
being attacked, and we made our way 
to the river bank. 

Our progress at this time was slow 
owing to the necessity of carrying Mr. 
Hobart and of having to ferry across 
a wide creek where we commandeered 
three sampans. One on the shore our 
dangers were over, and we were taken 
out to q. M. S. “Woolsey” which steamed 
in quite close to the bank for this pur- 
pose. 

I at once asked to be sent to the 
“Noa,” and accompanied by Lieutenant 
Commander R. C. Smith proceeded to 
H. M. S. “Emerald” for a conference 
with Captain England as to possible 
steps for the rescue of the Americans, 
British and other foreigners yet in the 
city. A group of Chinese with Red 
Swastika flags was seen-on the shore 


; and, thinking they had come for negoti- 


ations and would afford us a means of 
contact, I requested Captain England to 
send a boat for them, which he at once 
did. 

The Chinese party proved to be from 
the local Red Swastika Society whose 
objects are similar to those of the usual 


| Red Cross organizations, and was headed 
zg ’ heade 


by Mr. Hsu, vice chaman of the or- 
ganization. Mr. Hsu said he had re- 
ceived a telephone message from Gen- 
eral Cheng Ch’ien, who had just entered 
the city, asking him to come out and ex- 
press regrets for the anti-foreign agita- 
tion which was caused by local rowdies 
and to request that there be no more 
bombardment by the naval vessels, 

After a conference held on board the 
“Emerald” by the American and British 
naval commanders a series of demands 
were drawn up requiring: 

(1) The protection of all foreigners 
and their evacuation to the river shore 
under guard. 


(2) The issuance of strict orders for 
the protection of all foreign lives and 


| property, and 


(3) That the Commander of the 4th 
Division come on board before 11 that 
night to arrange for the protection of 
foreigners. 

This was handed to Mr. Hsu with the 
request that it be taker to General 
Cheng Ch’ien at once. 

At the end of this conference the 
U. S. S. “Isabel” arrived from upriver 
with Rear Admiral Henry H. Hough, 
who became Senior Naval Officer 
present. 

To be continued 

May 12. 
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Smallpox Prevalence 
In United States 
Declared Preventable 


Figures Issued by Surgeon 
General Compare This 
Country With Asia. 


Two States Immune 


Ten Countries in Europe Were 
Reported Free of the Dis- 
ease in 1926. 


The United States Public Health 
Service for many years has called at- 
tention to the unnecessary prevalence 


of smallpox in this country, that could 
be averted if proper precautionary 
measures were adopted, the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, 
Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, declared on May 
10 in an oral statement. 

At the same time Dr. Cumming made 
public a report, received from the Amer- 
ican Association for Medical Progress, 
which said that in 1926 the United 
States reported more cases of smallpox 
than any country outside of Asia. There 
were 33,752 cases of smallpox in this 
country in 1926 as compared with 
41,643 in 1925. The full text of the 
report follows: 

The smallpox record for 1926 once 


| again gives the United States the un- 


enviable distinction of having reported 
more cases of this preventable disease 
than any other country outside of Asia. 
According to state reports tabulated by 
the American Association for Medical 
Progress, there were 383,752 cases of 
smallpox in this country during 1926, 
distributed over 46 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, compared to 41,643 
cases in 1925. Only two states—Rhode 


| 
Island and Vermont—were entirely free 


from the disease last year. The remain- 
ing New England states reported only 
19 cases, as follows: Main 12 Massa- 
chusetts, 4; Connecticut, 2, and New 
Hampshire, 1. 

According to figures compiled by the 
Health Section of the League of Na- 
tions, 10 European countries had no 
smallpox in 1926, 18 of them together 
reported less than 1,000 cases, leaving 
three nations—Russia, Spain and Eng- 
land and Wales—responsible for most 
of the smallpox in Europe during the 
year. For the first nine months Russia 
reported 5,039 cases, and Spain 108 
deaths. England and Wales had 10,222 
cases in 1926 as compared to 5,363 
cases in 1925. It is significant that in 
both the United States and in England, 
smallpox is most menacing where anti- 
vaccination sentiment is strongest—in 
southern California, and in northern 
England. 


Cases Tabulated by States. 


Tabulations for the United States for 
1926 follows: 


Deaths. 


Alabama 285 5\Nebraska .. 
Arkansas . 0 Nevada ; 
Arizona 6|New Hamp.. 
California. 236|New Jersey 
Colorado 1; New Mexico. 50 
Connecticut 0,New York. 305 
Delaware O|N. Carolina 1,594 
Dist. of Col. ON. Dakota.. 276 
Florida . 8| Ohio . 2,183 
Georgia 27, Oklahoma .— 868 
Idaho 1| Oregon - 1557 
Illinois 10'Pennsylvania 56 
Indiana . 8 Rhode Island 0 
Towa 131 2!S. Carolina 706 
Kansas 535 2\S. Dakota... 254 
Kentucky 202 5|Tennessee 604 
Louisiana 960 1,898 
Maine 12 | 322 
Maryland 5 fermor ne 0 
Massachusetts 4 | Virgi 621 
Michigan . 550 
Minnesota 282 
Mississippi 639 
Missouri 328 
Montana 395 


~» 


= 28 Deaths. 


. 3.571 
1,1 
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387 
350 
22 


0|W. Virginia 
?| Wisconsin. 

0! Wyoming... 
0 
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Total 33,752 36 
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§ Altitude Recor d Set | 


By Naval Aviator in | 


Fighting Seaplane | 
New Mark 33,455 Feet 
Exceeds Best Previous 
Height by About 
3,000 Feet. 


of 


Time Is Brief) 


Feat Takes 36 Minutes in Ma- 
chine Driven by Modern 
Air-Cooled Engine. 


Another world record for airplanes 
was broken by the Navy on May 5/when 
Lieut, Carleton C. Champion climbed to 
an altitude of 33,455 in a Wright 
“Apache” seaplane at Hampton Roads, 
Va., exceeding the previous record of 
30,479 feet, the Department of the Navy 
announced May 10. 

The full text of 
follows: 

Lieut. Carleton C. Champion, U.S. N., 
added another world record to the list of 
those held by the United States when 
on May 5 he took off from the Naval Air 
Station, Hampton Roads, Va., in the 
Wright “Apache” single-seat fighter sea- 
plane and climbed to an altitude of 
33,455 feet. The previous record of 30,- 
479 fect was held by a French naval offi- 
cer, Lieutenant Demougeot, in a French 
seaplane, and was established at Sar- 
trouville on March 28, 1927. The new 
vecord, therefore, exceeds the early one 
by about 3,000 feet. 

Has Air-Cooled Engine. 

The Wright “Apache” 
with the Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” 400 
horsepower air-cooled engine and the 
National Advisory Committee for Acro- 
nautics’ supercharger. This is the same 
airplane which Lieutenant Champion 
piloted in the Free-for-All Pursuit Race 
at the National Air Races at the Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 

This is the fifth airplane record to 
be annexed by the United States during 
the past few weeks, four of which have 
been made by the United States Naval 
aviators in planes equipped with the 
Nayy’s new 400 horsepower air-cooled 
engine. The previous altitude record 
made by Lieut. George Henderson at the 
Air Station, Anacostia, in the 
“Corsair” seaplane is in a different class 
from the one just made. 
Henderson carried a dead load of 500 
kilograms to an altitude of 22,179 feet, 
whereas Lieutenant Champion 
the altitude of 33.455 feet without dead 
load. 

Lieutenant Champion, who is now on 
duty in the Engine Section of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, Navy Depariment, 
was born at Savannah; Ga., on December 
20, 1896. 
on June 1926, and 
sioned an ensign in June, 1919. He was 
designated naval aviator in 1922. 

Served in Battle Fleet. 
served two years 
Squadron One of 
Squadrons, Battle Fleet, and distingu- 
ished himself at the Sesquicentennial 
Races in Philadelphia when he won first 
place:in the Speed and Efficiency Races 
for transport, flying the same Wright 
“Bellanca” airplane with which Chamber- 
lain and Acosta recently established the 
world’s endurance record. 

Read Admiral William A. Moffett, 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
when advised on board the airplane car- 
rier “Langley” at New York City of the 
breaking of this record, said: 

“The splendid results being achieved 
by our young officers in these modern 
naval airplanes are most gratifying. 
They are all the more interesting when 
it is remembered that records are being 
broken with standard airplanes without 
special provision for record breaking. 


Flying 


the announcement 


equipped 


is 


23, Was commis- 


He 
Plane 


Fighting 
the Aircraft 


in 


I understand that Lieutenant Champion 
was in the air on this flight but 
minutes. This is phenomenal.” 

Mr. Porter Adams, 
Aeronautic Association, announced that 
the new record had been made the official 
American record and would be submitted 
the International Federation as 
world record. 
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[Continued from ow 
sistent good service, but they 
to shift their wave lengths. 

Broadcasters Declared In 

Mr. Bellows said there 
eous impression among 
that the wave band between 
meters is bad. 
to get good results on a 
as on 475 meters, he said. Most old 
radio sets operate well 150 meters on 
either side of 360, or from 230 to 490 
meters, according to Mr. Bellows. With- 
out interference by other stations, 
of these waves is good, so that the Com- 
mission ‘expects little complaint from 
broadcasting stations required to use 
them as long as they are cleared. 

The Commissioner again called at- 
tention to the fact that the Commission 
intends to adhere absolutely 
tative agreement allocating six wave 
lengths exclusively to Canada and shar- 
ing 12 others with Canadian stations. 
Local low power stations largely will be 
placed on the shared waves, being situ- 
ated at points where they will not in- 
terfere with the Canadian station using 
the same wave and where the Canadian 
station will not interfere with them. 

Mr. Bellows said the biggest problem 
faced by the Commission in regard to 
the division of broadcast hours is in the 
centers where large numbers of broad- 
casting stations are clustered. He said | 
an absolute separation of 50 kilocycles | 
between stations will maintained in | 
the New York and Chicago areas, or 
within a radius-of 50 miles of these 


have 


Error. 

an erron- 
broadcasters 
240 and 300 


is 


250 meter wave 


be 
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Vought | 


Lieutenant ! 
| instead 


reached | 


| of 
| time 


He entered the Naval Academy | 
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| sible,” 
| damage and injury from falling objects 
| from airplanes that there will be demand 
| that air traffic conform to lanes or routes 
| over 


| Washington, Bladensburg, 


, : arg oe © | architectural 
The results are due to fine piloting in | , 


well designed and well built airplanes | 
equipped with the new air-cooled engines. | 


of the National | as 
| costia 
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i ing Great Falls; 


It is mechanically as easy | 


any ; ZA - : . 
acre units in connection with the schools 
' to serve not just for the schools, 


‘cities, which have the largest 
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4 Tests uf Utah Coal: 


Needed for Acquisition of Land for Par ksi in Capital | 


Maps Are Prepared 
To Outline Program 


President Sends Letter Express- 
ing Interest in Application 
of Planning to Business. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

scape Architects, on “The Importance of 
Community Recreation Centers in Con- 
’; Charles 
W. Eliot, city planner of the Commis- 
sion, on “Bringing the L’Enfant Plan Up 
to Date”; and J. C. Nichols, member of 
the same Commission and former presi- 
dent of the National Real Estate Board. 

“The National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission,” said Mr. Eliot,” has 
to determine the region into which the 
of Washington as a metropolis is 
likely to extend. We figure for our 
region, a vadius of about 20 miles from 
White House, which includes the 
of Fairfax and Arlington in 
Virginia and the counties of Montgomery 
Prince George in Maryland. Our 
first problem is the relation of this 
region to places like Baltimore, the 
Shenandoah Valley and the battlefield 


| of Gettysburg, as Washington is a con- 
} vention 


city and a mecca for tourists 
from all over the world. Second, we 
have to study this region in relation to 
its population and buildings and what 
kind of housing facilities are necessary. 
It is an interesting fact that 540,000 peo- 
ple in the District of Columbia occupy 
55,000 acres but the people living there 
in apartments (totaling about 73.000) 
only 258 acres. Third, we have 
the problems of cooperation between the 
governments 
and incorporated towns in this region. 
We have received substantial encourage- 
ment by the recent creation, by tHe 
Maryland Legislature, of a new planning 


organization there, vested with authority 
| to buy parks and to plan and zone areas 


lying beyond the District of Columbia. 
And the Legislature of Virginia, 
last session, created a zoning commis- 
sion for Arlington County, the 
Potomac from Washington. 
‘Mr. Eliot exhibited charts 


at its 


across 


>— 


| City 


t 
| to compete 





| should be 


showing | 


radial highways routed so as to reach | 


the populous center of the city on dif- 
ferent streets to avoid congestion. An- 
other chart showed routes around Wash- 


ington, by which through traffic between | 


the North and South may pass around, 
of through Washington, and 
avoid as far as possible passing through 
the main streets of towns to avoid in- 
terfering with the local traffic facilities 
those towns and villages. 
a main highway crosses another 
main highway,” he said, “there is at that 
intersection a potential community.” 
There is another factor that must be 
considered, the routes of air plane traffic 
in the vicinity of the cities, This 
problem, he said, that must be faced, 
one of transportation and traffic in 
the air as affecting the populous centers 
such as Washington. “It ‘seems pos- 
he said, “because of possilvlity of 


“Every 


areas 
would be 


where damage 
minimized. It is 
that the open spaces, such 
yivers and other = streams, 
grounds of public institutions, 


or 
suggested 
as_ parks, 
extensive 
may some 


| day serve as the traffic lanes of the air.” 


“We have prepared a series of maps 


' perienced 
| growth have 


; mission, a body 


| to 


| beyond its original limits, 
} never 


all ages. Other features of the Commis- 
sion’s plans are the 27-mile drive con- 
necting a chain of forts around the Na- 
tional Capital. 
of the Mall and the old city of Washing- 
ton, 
the future after the present public build- 
ing program authorized by 
completed. 

“There the plan for 
buildings of the different States of 
Union at the National Capital. There 
is the possibility of completing some of 
the avenues of Washington by the crea- 
tion at their ends of great squares, 
for instance at the end of Vermont 
Avenue, and so on, or a proper expan- 
sion of the area at Fifteenth and H 
Streets, where traffic to and from Balti- 
more and the North turns.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Grant, in 
up to the present apparent need of $10,- 
000,000 for acquiring park property in 
Washington and about $5,000,000 to $8,- 
000,000 more outside of the District of 
Columbia, which, he said should be 
shared in by Maryland and Virigina, 
sketched the growth of the city from the 
early days to the present. 
Nation-Wide Interest 


Shown in Capital Plans 

“It is assumed from the interest taken 
in thé legislation creating the Commis- 
sion when it was before Congress two 
years ago,” he said, “that the concern 
felt for the development of the National 
Capital along sound lines, in accordance 
with the latest developments of city 
planning, and on a scale adequate to its 
future population and position in the 
country nation-wide. It certainly 
should be and the President has wisely 
and rightly indicated his appreciation 
of the Nation’s duty when he included 
in his annual message his references to 
the ambitious building program on which 
the Government embarking for 
of Washington.” 

In this message, which is quoted, the 
President said, “if our country wishes 
with others, let it not be in 

of armaments but in the 


is 


as 


is 


is 


the support 


| making of a beautiful national capital; 


let it express the soul of America.” The 
seat of Government, the President said, 
“a city of stately proportion, 
symmetrically laid out and adorned with 
the best that there in architecture 
in the coming years Washington 
should be not only the art center of our 
country bu the art center of the world; 
around it should center all that is best 
in science, learning, letters and art.” 
“The primary fact is” Col. Grant said, 
“is that Washington has had a plan from 
the beginning, which has stood the test 
of time and has been found capable of 
logical extension and expansion to meet 
varying conditions. The troubles 
in the course of the city’s 
arisen from no mistakes 
or shortcomings in this plan but rather 
from the fact that this plan often has 
been neglected for long periods of years, 
that it was not carried on and extended 
in advance of the overflow of population 
and that there 
been before the institution 
of the present Park and Planning Com- 
charged with the duty 
of maintaining it and with the authority 
prevent developments inconsistent 


is 


has 


; with it. 


injury | 


Authority of Commission 
Discussed by Speaker 

“It remains to be seen whether the 
authority of the new Park and Planning 
Commission will prove sufficient to pre- 


| vent such discordant development against 


of points of interest of the Washingten | 


region, indicating on each some particukar | 
| point of view, as for instance (1) areas 
| where there were once Indian 


other 
(2) 


and 
est; 


features of historical 
Mount Vernon, the home 
the scene of 
famous duels, and the forts of Civil War 
times; (8) matters of antiquarian 
Interest, such 


and 


as 


arch. old houses and other works of man: 
(4) Works of nature, such as may 
pointed out by Audubon authorities, 
as little Hunting Creek, below Alexan- 
dria, Va., the upper valley of the Ana- 
River, Which converges with the 
Potomac at Washington; and (5) Areas 
indicated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture as botanically important or by the 
Geological Survey as geologically 
value. 

“By superimposing these area charts, 
you build up the argument for acquisi- 
tion of areas to save them for public pur- 
We come, then to five 

(1) the upper Potomac, includ- 
(2) Extension of Rock 
Creek National Park; (3) The Valley of 
the Northwest Branch, a rough and beau- 
tiful country where the Washington Sub- 
urban Sanitary Commission is planning 
a reservoir; (4) Extension of 
Park toward Baltimore; and 
lower Potomac River, on both 
far as Mount Vernon. 

“For the District 
pragram, t 
plan of 1901, supplemented by a system 
of neighborhood recreation centers. These 
recreation centers are intended 20- 


of 


poses. 


projects: 


Anacostia 
(5) The 
sides as 

of 


Columbia park 


as 


but for 


number 

of stations anywhere in the country. 
Outside the 50-mile circle, 

the separation cannot be as 


however, 
great but 


imuni. Mr. Bellows called attention to 


| the fact that within 100 miles of these 


and other large centers there were many 
stations which must necessarily divide 
broadcast hours and limit power output 
since the number of waves available for 


| assignment to them is limited. 


He cited the following totals of sta- 
tions within 100 miles of these cities: 
New York, 80; Chicago, 68; Boston, 
Baltimore, 30; Cleveland, 27; Los Angeles, 
Pittsburgh, 21; Cincin- 
nati, 21; Omaha, 21; Davenport, 19; Se- 
attle, 18; San Ffancisco, 18; Rochester, 
16; Minneapolis, 15; Portland, Ore., 13; 
Denver, 11; St. Louis, 10, and Kansas 
City, 10. 


29. 


major | 


here are minor revisions of the | 


| tidewater 


the pressure exerted by selfish interests | 


or those so narrow minded as to con- 


sei¢ ntiously prefer some slight utilitarian 
| gain 
villages | 
inter- ! 
of | 


of economy to sound growth and 


development in a manner for the com- 
munity’s future.” 

He told of the history of the location 
of the national capital, at the head of 
of the Potomac, giving the 


| area within the District unique pictures- 


Cabin | 
John Bridge and its long single span ; area which has been a notable industrial 
; ; and population center of the Indians. 
be | 


such | 





O23. 


| Sleep gorges and torrential streams. 


que value and topographic variety, an 
It 
Col. Grant said, just where 
the comparatively flat tidewater region, 
with its large flowing rivers, me rges into 
the hill country with its rough 


was built, 


terrain, 
He 


of the 


told the developments through 
years of the city’s development. 
“The woik of the Commission,” he said, 
“has gone far enough to show that at 
present prices about $10,000,000 will be 
needed for the acquisition of the park 
property that should be acquired within 
the limits of the District of Columbia and 
that some $5,000,000 to $8,000,000 more 
will be needed for the acquisitions out- 
side of the District, to which 
thorities of Maryland and Virginia 
should contribute their share. It also 
is evident that property values are in- 
creasing at a rate which makes post- 
ponement of the acquisition of the land 
very extravagant as well as risking the 
development of the land wanted in such 


the au- 


; 4 manner as to make it unsuitable in the 


future for park purposes. The solution 
of this problem is one which will have 
to be worked out, and which no doubt 
will be worked out reasonably well, by 
the adoption of a pSlicy to be agreed 
upon between Congress and the execu- 
tive officers of the Government. The 
ultimate of course rests with 
the President And with Congress but the 


decision 


| 


There are the problems | 


' 


the location of public buildings in | 
Congress is 


headquarters | 
the | 


Mr. Eliot Explains 
Development Limits 


Routing of Airplane 
Over 


Measure for S$ 


Cities Suggested as 
Safety. 


should be able to bring about continu- 
ous, systematic and suitable development 
of the National Capital along the lines 
established after thorough study 


| with broad knowledge of all the relevant 


leading | 


facts. If the National Capital is to be 
developed in a manner appropriate to 
our great country and expressive of its 
best achievements and ideals, the Com- 


Traffic | 


and 


mission’s recommendations will have to | 
be actively supported against the attacks | 


of the narrow minded and unselfish and 


! ways and means will have to be found 


| terest in the nation’s capital, 
| tention 


to do the necessary work as 
comes to finish each additional feature 
of the new National Capital. 

Mr. Delano, discussing the nation’s in- 
called at- 
8, Article 1, of the 


to Section 


the time | 


| Federal Constitution, defining the powers 


| miles square as may, by 


of 
exclusive 
ever over such District, 


Congress, as follows: “to exercise 
legislation in all cases Whatso- 
not exceeding 10 

cession of par- 


| ticular States and the acceptance of Con- 


the , 


ex- | 


| ning. 


| progress 


| eral Government. 


nobody’s 


| sibly,’ 


| criticising and 
| quently 


gress, become the seat of Government of 
the United States.” That, he told the 
conference, was provided by the Conti- 
nental Congress before the City of Wash- 
ington had been dete:mined upon. Its 
object, he said, was that Congress should 
have a place where its rights would be 
supreme and where it could not be threat- 
ened and badgered by citizens. In other 
words, he said, anyone coming to live in 
the District is supposed to be actually in 
the service of the Government or at least 
comes with his eyes open and with the 
full knowledge that he must take condi- 
tions as he finds them without complaint. 


Capital Without Monuments 


To Jefferson and L’Enfant 

He pointed out that the plan of Wash- 
ington, so familiar to all, is the plan of 
Major L’Enfant, a French engineer with 
the support of Presidents Washington 
and Jefferson. He 
there are several monuments to Wash- 
ington at the National Capital, there is 
no monument to either Jefferson or 
L’Enfant. 

“Washington,” Mr. Delano said, “is the 
first city ever created from the grass 
yoots as the nation’s capital. But the 
great Commonwealth Australia has 
followed in our footsteps and has created 
a national capital known as Cambrera. 
This Australian capital is 12 miles 
square. Its plan was the subject of 
competition and an American architect- 
engineer, Mr. Griffin, of Chicago, won the 
privilege of laying it out. The land in 
the capital there all belongs to the Fed- 
The 
ment there can only lease the property 
subject to revaluation and no building 
can be put up within that capital that 
does not conform to the standards of the 
Commission of Fine Arts.~ An interest- 
ing feature is that around that Austral- 
ian capital is a wide belt of forestry, 
from two to three miles wide, encir- 
cling it. 

“The danger in respect to Washington 
is that although it is the national capi- 
tal and therefore it is the concern of 
every American citizen, it is proverbial 
that whatever is everybody’s business is 
business.” 

He told of the creation of the 
mittee of One Hundred Citizens, a group 


ot 


volunteering to act as trustees for the | 


entire people of the city, he said, with- 
out authority, having no money to spend 
except their own and without any rights 
which anyone is bound to respect. “In 
so far as they act wisely and talk sen- 
’ he said, “they will be listened to 
by the authorities. They have to avoid 
complaining too fre- 
or laying too much stress on 
trivialities. ’ 

“Such a meeting as this city planners 
organization, from all parts of the United 


States, coming to Washington, is a real | 


source of inspiration. We have been 
especially interested in hearing here the 
discussion of high buildings, 
many of us are much disturbed by 
disposition of the Zoning Commission 
and of Congress to permit high build- 
ings in Washington. Only recently 
buildings 130 feet in height were au- 
thorized. Many of us believe that this 
is a mistake.” 

President Sends Letter 


To Head of Conference 

The following is the full text of a let- 
ter from President Coolidge to the Presi- 
dent of the Conference, John Nolen, of 
Cambridge, Mass., dated May 9: 

My dear Dr. Nolen: I am sorry the 
pressure of public business prevented my 
accepting the kind invitation to address 
the National Conference on City Plan- 
So I must have recourse to this 
note for a word of welcome and good 
wishes. 

Meeting here again after nine years. I 
hope your Conference will appreciate the 


made toward assuring for 


| Washington the benefits of all develop- 


problem is stated so that you will under- | 


stand it when the question is raised at 
some future date. 


Boundaries Declared 
Outgrow nat Early Date 


“Washington grew out of the bound- 
aries of the original plan long before 


ments in the art of city planning. The 
work done and planned is aimed to make 
our National Capital a city of which all 
our citizens may be proud and a suit- 
able expressien of our ideals and achieve- 


| ments. 


| thé application of far-sighted and com- 


I have been especially interested in 


; prehensive planning to the administra- 


any effort was made to extend the plan | 


to the limits of the District of Colum- 
bia. This has resulted in the same sort 
of problem in some localities here as 
have to be faced in other cities that have 
developed’ without any plan. With the 
constitution of the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, there 
is every reason to hope that a continu- 
ing agency has been established which 
can study all suggestions made, bring 


about coordinated action among the dif- | 


ferent executive officers of the Federal | 


Government and of the municipality, and 


tion of the nation’s business. Your ef- 
forts to secure the application of this 
principle to the development of our rap- 
idly growing towns and cities are de- 
serving of the utmost success. I am 
sure your deliberations will bring about 
an exchange of ideas and of experience 
which will be of mutual benefit. And, I 
hope you will carry away a definite in- 
terest in the city of Washington and an 
enthusiastic determination to aid in the 
accomplishment of whatever may . be 
necessary) to make it worthy of our 
country. Very truly yours, 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


because | 
the 


| evaluation by 


Produce 1.7 Gallons 


Of Oil to Each Ton ' 


Bureau of Mines Reports on 
Experiments in Producing 
Smokeless Fuel. 


Gas Heated by Steam 


Oil Recovered Said fo Resem- | 
| Repairs Authorized 


ble Casinghead Gasoline in 
Its Properties. 


of 1.7 gallons 


The extraction 
per ton of coal taken from the 
Verde bed in Utah resulted from a re- 
cent experiment conducted by chemists 
of the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, and of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, accord-_} 
ing to a statement made _ public 
May 10 by the Bureau of Mines. 
full text follows: 

A study of the composition of light 
oils from low-temperature carbonization 
of Utah coal has been conducted by 
chemists of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce, and 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. This investigation was 
undertaken because of the need of in- 
formation on the composition of 
temperature oils and tars” in 
buyer and seller, 
user, and others. 
was on coordinated 
of the use of superheated 
internal-heating medium 


Mesa 


on | 


The 


their 
pro- 
The in- 
with a 
steam 
in the 


by 
ducer and 
vestigation 
study 
an 


as 


| production of smokeless fuel and with a 


| tion. 


: | about 7 
said that although | 


Federal Govern- | 


Com- 








carbonization and their variation with 
temperature. The coal used was from 
the Mesa Verde bed in Utah and was a 
non-coking coal. 

Superheated Steam Used. 

The oil from the gas produced when 
Mesa Verde coal was heated at a maxi- 
mum tempature was about 725 degrees 
centigrade by means of superheated 
steam was examined as to its composi- 
The amount of oil recovered was 
ee. per 
gallons per ton. 

This oil, which boiled from 20 degrees 
centigrade to slightly above 200 degrees 
centigrade, resembled casinghead gaso- 
line in its physical properties, but was 
unlike it because of its high content of 
unsaturated hydrocarbons (olefins). It 
contained about 30 per cent of amylenes, 


of oil 


i ton, S. 


low- | 


| tween 


kilogram of coal or 1.7 | 


about 10 per cent of pentane, which was | 


largely (about 80 per cent) isopentane. 
About 26 per cent of the oil was made 
up of 6 carbon-atom compounds, of which 
one-third was saturated and largely 
cyclic and two-thirds consisted of a mix- 
ture of hexenes. The 7 carbon-atom 
compounds were estimated to amount to 
about 17 per cent, of which two-fifths 
was saturated and consisted largely 
paraffins-heptanes and the other 
fifths was divided nearly equally 


of 


three- | negie 


study of the gases produced during the ae 


' The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
May 10, 1927 


mle 


10 A. M.: Former Senator 0. FE. Wel- 
ler, of Maryland, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

10:30 A. M. to 12 Noon: Regular 
meeting of the President and his Cab- 
inet. (Cabinet meetings are held on 
Tuesdays and Fridays ef each week), 
12:30 P. M.: The President received 
the delegates to the National conference 
on City Planning and was photographed 
with them. 
Remainder of 
Secretarial staff 
pinriasnay sock 


Day: Engaged 
and answering 


On Charleston Docks 


proved for Army Base Used 
As Terminal, 


An additional expenditure of $90,000 
to be used in the repair of the Charles- 
C., Army base, now being used 
as a tidewater terminal for United States 
Shipping Board vessels, was authorized 
May 10 by the Shipping Board, 
announced b¢ the Board. 

The full text of 
follows: 

The Board today authorized the 
penditure of $90,000 to be used in 
repair of the Charleston Army base, 
work to be carried out under the direc- 
tion of the Merchant Fleet Corporation. 
The repairs include about 900 lineal feet 
of river apron and wharf and some 
lineal feet of platform. 


with | 
mail | 


( N Ex 12d). 


| 





the Board’s statement 


to 
ex- | 


the | 
the | 


| industrial goods. 
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Farming Depression 
Found Not to Check 
Industrial Prosperity 


Low Prices of Crops Found 
to Give Impetus to Man- 
ufacturing. 


Inquiry Is Completed 


Periods of Contrasted Condi- 
tions Noted in Report to 
Agricultural Department. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


for the purchase of clothing, phono- 


graphs, radio sets, automobiles, and so on, 


Expenditure of $90,000 Is Ap- 


There is little doubt, according to Mr. 
3ean, that low food prices in the last 
few years have diverted considerable 
purchasing power from the country to 
the town. Industries indirectly depend- 


' ent on the farm market, such as the fer- 


tilizer and the agricultural implement 
industries, suffer when the farmers are 
hard hit, but’ a considerably larger por- 
tion of commerce and industry is bene- 
fited by cheap farm products, which in- 


it | crease the volume and lower the costs of 
1 was 


urban business. 
Agricultural conditions as a factor in 
business prosperity may be misjudged 
distinguish between the role that 
agricultural production plays in indus- 
trial production, and the extent to which 
the farm market serves as an outlet for 
Farm production still 


| is a principal source of the nation’s food 


2,880 | 


There was originally allotted after sur- 


of the Charleston 
$400,000 for 


vey property a 
improvements. Of 
amount $210,000 has already been 
pended. With the $90,000 
priated $300,000 of the 


ment will have been used. 


sum 
this 
ex- 
now 
original 


straight-chain. (heptenes) 
olefins. 
Little Acid Found. 

The portion corresponding in boiling 
range to the 8 carbon-atom hydrocarbons 
equaled about 8 per cent the oil. 
Slightly over half of it possessed 
properties of cyclic olefins and the re- 
mainder was saturated and about three- 
fourths naphthenic. The remaining 9 per 
cent, boiling from 125 degrees centigrade 
to slightly over 200 degrees centigrade 
consisted of about equal parts of satu- 
rated and unsaturated hydrocarbons, pos- 
sessing the physical properties of the 
corresponding napthenic compounds. The 
ameunt of acids and bases in the light 
oils was very slight; a trace of pyridine 
Was present. 


and 
cyclic 


of 


The results of this study are given in 
Bulletin 31, Mining and Metallurgical In- 
vestigations, by R. L. Brown, organic 


chemist, United States Bureau of Mines, | 


and R. B. Cooper, research fellow, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Copies of 
the bulletin may be obtained from Car- 
Institute of Technology, Pitts- 


be- | burgh, Pa., at a price of 15 cents. 





| country’s 
appro- | 


allot- | 


| dustrial 


products and of industrial raw mate- 
rials, 

But our farm population is relatively 
less important than formerly as a mar- 
ket for industrial goods. It now consti- 
tutes only about 25 per cent ef the 
total population, compared 
with about 80 per cent in the third dec- 
ade of the 19th century. Moreover, “each 
extension of the urban market for in- 


goods fuyther diniinishes the 


| importance of a prosperous farm com- 
| munity as an outlet for city products. 


It is still true, of course, that indus- 
tries serving nearby farming popula-~ 
tions are vitally affected by the condi- 


' tion of agriculture, just as certain farm- 


the | 


ing groups, such as dairymen, at once 
feel changes in business conditions. 
Speaking generally, however, there ap- 


| pears to be no doubt that industry is 
! . 
| becoming less and less dependent on 


the immediate condition of agriculture. 


| In the long run, agricultural depression 


| will react adversely on industry, 


since 


farmers who are not adequately re- 


' warded will diminish their production 


| doing. 


| covery 


| years, 


leave the farm, as many are now 
The final result must be higher 
prices for the products of the farm. 

But such shifts take place very 
slowly. That is evidenced by the con- 
tinuance of agricultural depression five 
years after the general industrial re- 
of 1922. It is fairly evident, 
from the experience of the last few 
that under certain conditions in- 


or 


| dustry can profit at the expense of agri- 


culture for a considerable time. 


en 


ow is the time to 
trade in your car 


Demand for motor cars, new or used, is greater now than at 
any other season of the year, so now is the time to trade in 
your present car and get a Buick. 


Talk to your Buick dealer. Let him advise you how to get a. 
fair price quickly for your car and at the same time to have 


the pleasure of owning a beautiful new Buick. 


In Buick’s Fisher Bodies, luxury, comfort, and -riding ease 
are combined with grace of line, rich colors,in Duco, and 
the masterful power and speed of the famous Valve-in-Head 
Engine—vibrationless beyond belief. 


Buy a Buick now so that you may have a full season of 


motoring enjoythent. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, 


Canadian Factories, 


MICHIGAN, 


Division of General Motors Corporation, 


McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 
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Mr. Hoover Advocates Realization 


Of Perfect Childhood in America 


Secretary of Commerce Proposed Establish- 
ment of Positive Standards for Wholesome 
Living in Adolescent Period. 


‘Avruortzryp Statements Onty Are Presentep Herein, Beina 
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Third Class Post Hives Advanced 
In Rating With Gain in Receipts 


Announcement Lists 19 Stations in 12 States 
as Being Placed in 
Second Class. 








Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS’ vast organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to group 
them in such a way as to present a 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and de- 
sire for the outlay, that the money is 
being spent for objects which they 
approve, and that it is being applied 


AKING a daily topical survey of all 

the bureaus of the National Gov- 
ernment, grouping related activities, is 
a work which will enable our citizens to 
understand and use the fine facilities the 
Congress provides for them. Such a 


survey will be useful to schools, colleges, 


A program for realizing “the highest 
approach to normal and perfect child- 
hood to which a nation has yet aspired” 
was outlined by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover, in an address, 
under the title of “Taking Stock of Child 
Health Progress,” read before the Amer- 
ican Child Health Association at its 
fourth annual meeting. A summary of 
the address of the Secretary of Com- 
merce was printed in the issue of May 10. 

Secretary Hoover noted the marked 
progress made in child study and child 
welfare. There is still necessity, he 


urged, to circumvent negative condi- | 


tions in child life and to establish posi- 
tive standards of wholesome living. 

The address was read by Dr. Thomas 
D. Wood, Kansas City, Mo., in the ab- 
sence of Secretary Hoover. The full text 
follows: 

Last year, as a layman speaking for 
a growing proportion of our population 
deeply interested in the well-being of 
children, I came before you, as experts 
and scientists, and asked you to present 
evidence which would make clear the 
normal child. 

Marked progress in all phases of child 
study and child welfare has been made 
in these 12 months. Not only has science 
turned up to light new facts pertaining 
to child development, but achievements 


and discoveries of preceding years have | 
been crystalized and put to acid test in | 


the lives of children. Sufficient data is 
now coming forth so that the normal 
child is actually etching into definite 
outlines. 

It is being discovered that there is no 
single mould of normality. There is a 
range of normality. No two normal 
children are exactly alike. 
hand no two normal babies of the same 
age are absolutely unlike. 


Attributes Outlined 
Of Normal Child 


To determine what is the range of dif- 
ference and what is the range of like- 
ness is a field in which science is now 
acknowledged. In physical terms these 


discovered: 

The normal child has firm, 
muscles, 

He has well formed, well enameled 
teeth. 

He breathes deeply and easily. 

He participates in ordinary exercises 
without fatigue. He has pep, he shouts, 
yells, races and makes a noise; this is 
sheer animal spirits letting off steam. 

In mental terms, he is neither super- 
fluously happy nor deeply discouraged, 
but his moods may vary at times from 
great happiness to deep discouragement. 

It is being determined that what is 
normal at one age is not necessarily nor- 
mal at another. 
ture of a child is becoming clearer. At 
two periods of his life it is normal to 
be awkward—in infancy and in early 


strong 


condolescene, which is in many ways a | 
duplication of the growth period of in- | 


fancy; muscles do not work with the eye. 
and girl is the normal boy and girl. 
Science has 
awkwardness, by showing that bones 
have speeded up beyond the growth of 
muscles. It is normal at that age for 
the body proportions to be temporarily 
disturbed. 

These lineaments of normality are as 


yet to a large extent considered sepa- | 
develop- | urements of health education which will 
ment of mental development; of emo- | 


rately—in terms of physical 
tional development. Except to the lead- 


ers in the field of child research, not yet 


has the composite of normal development | 


become to any extent clear, although a 
study of the child is steadily moving in 
that direction. 


Growth of Children 
Simultaneous Process 

A craftsman has to perfect the sepa- 
rates parts of an instrument before he 
assembies them into a whole, but his 
labor would be to no end had he not 
clearly in his mind from the start the 
picture of the complete instrument. Chil- 


dren do not develop as an instrument is | 


made. They grow simultaneously, each 
part reacting upon every other mind, 
body, spirit, inseparable and _inter- 
related. 

Unless those who are to guide the de- 
velopment of children have clearly in 
mind some knowledge of wholeness, the 
child, acutely sensitive to his environ- 


ment, inevitably reflects this incomplete- | 
| Association shape its ends so as to best 
in the | 


ness and ignorance. The necessity to 
circumvent negative conditions 
lives of children is as great as it ever 


has been, but there is a call to estab- | 
lish positive standards of wholesome liv- | 
ing to bring into evidence maximum pos- | 
| tempt to duplicate or even amplify it. | 


sibilities of development. 

We need in this country a few Bur- 
banks of child culture. 

There is a story of a conversation be- 
tween Robert Louis Stevenson and Mark 
Twain on the subject of the gullibility 


of the American public. Stevenson said: | 


“How could you Americans believe the 
outrageous claims of the late P. T. Bar- 
num and his preposterous posters? I 
wonder where he got his ideas?” 

“Probably from England,” said Mark. 
“Once I went to an exhibition of curiosi- 


ties in London where they displayed the | 


skull of Oliver Cromwell. 
“‘But this cannot be the skull of the 


Great Protector,’ I said to the exhibitor, 
‘for this is a very small skull and Oliver 
Cromwell was noted for his very large | 


head.’ 
“‘Oh,’ said the exhibitor, ‘but this was 
his skull when he was a very small bay.’” 
If once we were gullible in this coun- 
try that time is passing.. Now we need to 
be “shown.’ The keynote of this day is 


the question mark, and it calls for an | 


answer. 
In the early days of 
propaganda much of the 


child welfare 
information 





On the other | 


| cities of medium 
| and as a part of that survey we made an 
| inquiry into the health habits of a large 


The chronological pic- | 


| the cost in money and time expanded? 


given us the cue to their | 


| slowly. 





| of this progress. 


| in an open meeting. 


given out was taken on faith. That day 
has passed. 

We have learned the necessity of test- 
ing theories by experiment as well as | 
by experience. Beliefs long accepted are 
being revised in accordance with the 
newer information which has developed. 

Formerly we were told that our diet 
needed a certain number of calories | 
chosen judiciously from proteins, fats and | 
carbohydrates. Now we know that not 
only must it be sound in these respects, 
but that without the elements which cer- 
tain specific foods contain in infinitesimal | 
quantities we become the prey of disease. | 
The discovery and study of the vitamin | 
has very drastically revised our diet 
knowledge. 

In many other ways our knowledge 
and practice in the realm of child health | 
is being expanded and modifled. Former- : 
ly children were protected from the ele- 


| ments as if they were enemies, where 


newer knawledge has shown us the value 
of these same elements as the best pos- | 
sible allies of health. 

Sunlight, from which babies were once | 
shielded, is now known as nature’s wisest 


| therapeutic aid in building bone sub- 


stance. Cool air in judicious doses hard- 
ens the body and helps to build up re- 


| sistance to colds. 


When the American Child Health As- 
sociation was started five years ago, its 
aim was to become a service organiza- 
tion to study ways and means of en- 
couraging the health of American chil- 
dren. It soon became evident that we 
could not serve efficiently unless we 
knew what was the health status of the 
children of this country and unless we 
secured a working knowledge of their 


| health background. 


Because much more was known of 
the health resources of children in large 


| cities than of those in the smaller cities 


we chose to make a survey of the 86 
size in the country, | 


number of children living in those cities. 


Municipal Activities 


} 
| For Promotion of Health | 
are some of the things that are being | 


Through that survey we got a fairly | 
accurate picture of what the cities are 


| doing to protect and promote health 


of children and of the extent to which 
children are absorbing modern health | 
knowledge. Those pictures while en- | 


| couraging showed that there is a tre- 
| mendous gap between the knowledge | 


which should be the right of every child | 
in this country and common practice. 

Now we are at work on a study of 
health education in the schools. 

What we are trying to determine in 
that study is a definite appraisal of the 
net profits of health education. To what | 
extent is the teaching of health reflected 
in the physical condition of children? | 
In their habit? What are the best means 
of achieving results in consideration of | 


| 

This whole question of health educa- | 
tion is comparatively new. School su- 
perintendents, principals, teachers and | 


public health officers are all interested 
For a few brief years, the gawky boy | 


in finding the best means of lifting the 
standards of health in American chil- 
dren. They have not had at their com- 
mand sufficient data to determine what | 
are the best methods of health educa- | 
tion. 

Such vital facts must be developed 
The American Child Health As- | 
sociation will endeavor to determine | 
standards of health education and meas- | 


types of schools and in all parts of the 

country. | 
Having obtained a picture of the child | 

against his community background 


be equally applicable to children in =. 


| through our survey of the 86 cities, we | 
| hope through the study of health edu- 


cation to add to our gallery a picture of | 


| the child against his school background. 
| A third picture we may need to complete 


the collection—the child against his | 


heme environment. 


Achievement in Siudy 

Of Human Adolescence 
So much has been done in the study | 

of children along all lines since this as- | 

sociation was started that it seems the 

day has come to take stock of our | 

achievements and our aims in the light 

Because we are an 

organization at the service of the j 

lic it is fitting that we should do this | 


How shall the American Child Health 


serve the children and guardians of chil- ! 
dren in this country? 

Research along many lines is being | 
carried on and of such brilliant character | 
that it would be poor economics to at- 


But research has outstripped the chan- | 
nels of authoritative interpretation. 
Our surveys so far have made it evi- 
dent that the discoveries of science are | 
not being adequately centralized nor | 
given widespread and discriminating in- 
terpretation and distribution. Research 
and the interpretation and dissemination | 
of the facts of research are a team that | 
must move forward at an even pace. To | 
stop the source of supply would be fatal 





but it is equally wasteful not to utilize | 
to the fullest for the benefit of human | 
life and happiness the discoveries of the 
laboratory. 

There is a crying need to make avail- 
able in simple, lucid terms the findings 
of experts. While this need remains un- 
fulfilled child lives are not only falling 
short of normal possibilities but are ac- | 


| 
} 


| tually being marred and wasted through 


ignorance. The wisest move in the con- | 
servation of child life at the present mo- |} 
ment seems to be to develop technique | 
and machinery to translate scientific 
data into human terms. 

Through May Day the American 
Child Health Association has developed | 


a vast contact with the lay groups of 


clear picture of what the Govern- 
mént is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
: 1909-1913. 


agement. 


with good business sense and man- 


—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


business and professions here 
abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


1913-1921. 
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Income Tax Unit Examines and Determines 
Correctness of Returns on $5,000 or More 


Topic 8—Taxation 


Twelfth Article—Income Tax Unit. 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. The first topic cov- 
ered was Public Health. In the second group 
of the series the Government functions relat- 
ing to Foreign Relations were outlined. In the 
third group, Federal activities in aid of Edu- 
cation were explained. The fourth group told 
of the Financial activities of the Government. 
Conservation was discussed in the fifth group, 
and in the sixth group Industry was consid- 
ered. The seventh group dealt with Trans- 
portation, and in the present group Taxation 
is discussed. 


By W. T. Sherwood, 
Chief, Clearing Division, Income Tax Unit, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 


HE returns of all corporations (approximately 

500,000 are filed each year) and of individuals 

filing on Form 1040, which form is used by 

those persons enjoying annual incomes in ex- 
cess of $5,000 (approximately 2,500,000) are forwarded 
by Collectors of Internal Revenue to the Income Tax 
Unit in Washington. 

These returns are received in the Proving Section 
of the Unit in blocks of 100, each return bearing a 
serial number. This serial number furnishes the key 
to the location of any particular return in the process 
ef its handling in Washington during the entire period 
before it reaches the section of the Income Tax Unit, 
charged with the custody of returns and their reference 
to the appropriate field or office unit. 

oe 7 * 

It is often necessary that a particular return not 
at the time carded or filed be at once located by reason 
of an unusual circumstance connected with the case. 
It is, therefore, necessary that the blocks of returns 
be temporarily so arranged that a return bearing a 
certain number may be located within a reasonable pe- 
riod of time, and since 3,000,000 returns are to be 
handled, this is no easy task. 

The purpose of work upon the returns in the Prov- 
ing Section is to establish that the collector has cor- 
rectly reported the amount of tax shown due upon 
the return by the taxpayer, and to indicate upon the 
return the exact charge that has been made against 
the taxpayer. This process accomplishes two purposes. 
It at once creates a permanent and official record upon 
the return of the amount of tax for which upon the 
basis of facts set up on the return the taxpayer is 
liable, and is the basis upon which the Commissioner 
sets up the total amount of tax from all taxpayers for 
which the Collector of Internal Revenue is accountable 
to the United States Government. When the amount 
of tax for which a particular collector is accountable 
upon the basis of his returns is thus established, the 
Commissioner signs a certificate and it is then that 
the tax to each individual or corporation is officially 
“assessed.” 

* * 
THE returns when received in Washington have been 
marked by revenue agents as of three classes: Cases 
for field investigation; cases for office investigation; 
cases to be accepted. 

There is no immediate audit interest in the Wash- 
ington office with respect to the first two classes. A 
case marked for “field investigation” is one selected 
by the revenue agent for investigation at the books 
of the taxpayer; one marked for “office investigation” 
is a case which in the opinion of the agent may be 
settled at the office of the revenue agent by having 
the taxpayer call and explain certain items; one marked 
to be “accepted” is. a return which appears to be cor- 
rect as submitted by the taxpayer. 

. * 

Aside from the proving process the prime purpose 
for which returns marked for office or field investi- 
gation are referred to Washington is in order that the 
statistical data may be secured. These statistics are, 
of course, very essential in the consideration of subse- 
quent revenue legislation. 

Returns marked for field or office investigation are 
routed immediately from the Proving Section to the 
Statistical Section. In that section, after the statistical 
information has been obtained, a card record pre- 
pared and the returns forwarded to the Files Section. 
An individual card record is prepared for each yeturn 
which is to be further investigated in the field offices. 


Copyright 1927 by The 1 


Upon this card the Files Section notes the fact of the 
reference of the case to the field division and the date 
upon which the case was so referred. All returns of a 
current year requiring further action on the part of 
the field forces are returned to the field within the 
year of their filing. Approximately 500,000 returns 
filed for the year 1926 will be so investigated. 
J * og 

RETURNS that are marked “accepted” are routed 

from Proving Section to the Preliminary Audit Sec- 
tion, where they are carefully reviewed to determine 
whether or not the recommendation of the field forces 
that they be filed without further inquiry may be ap- 
proved. The principal value of the review is to in- 
sure uniformity of treatment of returns on the part 
of the agents located in the several divisions through- 
out the entire United States. 

At this point there is prepared for all corporation 
returns and for individual or personal returns upon the 
basis of which some amount of tax is due, if the re- 
turn is to be accepted as submitted, a letter of notifi- 
cation to the taxpayer that its return has been examined 
and found to be correct as submitted. 

a * ~ 

The notification to taxpayers whose cases are ac- 
cepted represents a step forward adopted only recently 
and applied for the first time to returns filed for the 
calendar year 1926. Heretofore, no taxpayer has been 
so notified unless upon an inquiry originating with the 
taxpayer. Expressions of appreciation of this change 
have been received by the Department. It is believed 
that much benefit will result to taxpayers as a conse- 
quence of this advice that for the particular year its 
tax case has been closed. Ultimately all taxpayers 
who filed returns reporting tax due for 1926 will re- 
ceive such a notice. 

When the work upon the “accepted” returns is com- 
pleted in the Preliminary Audit Section, the returns 
are routed to the Statistical Section for action similar 
to that described above with respect to returns marked 
for “field investigation” or “office investigation.” 

* * eo 

JO control or files cards are prepared for “accepted” 
returns for the reason that since the cases have 
been closed they will not, except in a negligible num- 
ber of cases, be moved from the files. A card control 
record, it is considered, can only be justified upon the 
presumption that a return is to be forwarded to a 
destination other than the files of the Records Division 

of the Income Tax Unit. 

If for any reason a return marked “accepted” is 
subsequently withdrawn from the files, a card is then 
prepared. Economy of administration without loss of 
efficiency is the justification of this rule. 

* * * 


The Files Section upon the receipt of returns marked 
for “field investigation” or “office investigation” routes 
the returns so marked to the appropriate field office, 
making a record upon the card for each return in order 
that upon a necessity arising the case may be at once 
located. 

The returns are forwarded to the field offices under 
appropriate cover letters, and about 500,000 cases move 
to the different territorial offices within a few months 
of their receipt in Washington. 

ae ~~ * 


‘HE above is the routine of action with respect to 
the returns that are filed for the tax period just 
passed—the calendar year 1926. To state it more 
clearly, by March 15 of 1927, 3,000,000 returns had 
been filed with collectors for 1926. Upon the basis of 
an inspection by revenue officers located in the different 
cities of the United States at the points where col- 
lectors’ offices are located, within a period of a few 
months 2,500,000 will have been marked to be ac- 
cepted as filed and 500,000 marked for field attention. 
These 3,000,000 returns have been forwarded to 
Washington and the action of the field forces with 1e- 
spect to the 2,500,000 cases marked to be accepted will 
have been reviewed; and the 500,000 cases marked for 
field attention, together with a negligible percentage 
of the 2,500,000 cases recommenedd to be accepted, 
where the Washington forces have disagreed with the 
field recommendations (less than 1 per centum of the 
whole number), will have heen returned to the field 
officers for investigation, all within a period of less 
than nine months from the time the returns were filed. 


In the next article cf the series on Taxra- 
tion, Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assis- 
tant Attorney General in charge of Tax cases, 
will tell of the procedure of her office. 
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and 


President of the United States, 
1923— 


the country. 
is incalculable. 


which would aim at the kind of continu- 
ing service that would coordinate, inter- 
pret and distribute the results of that 
research which is ready or in prepara- 
tion throughout the country. 

We should hope under such a policy 
to reach the technical mind not only with 
the same thoroughness but with the same 
scope that we have reached the lay mind, 
thus making this association a great in- 
terpretive link between thcse who are 


| studying the child in the scientific labo- 


ratory and those who must appy that 
knowledge in the practical laboratory 
of the home, the school and the com- 
munity. 


Wholesome as Sense 
Of Healthfulness 


The day is here when we should ex- 
pand the meaning of health to its orig- 
inal sense of wholeness, and let the sig- 
nificance of our name stand for the as- 
sociation of the whole child, helping to 
stimulate national concentration of pur- 
pose upon a rounded and perfect ghild- 
hood. 


The purpose of these meetings is to 


The value of this contact | 
To realize the highest | 
good from it calls for full consideration | 
of values and the development of a policy | 


discuss points, to discover whether we 
are moving in the right direction, and to 


make a beginning towards deciding just | 


where we should go during the next few 
years. 
The ta: 


to which we have pledged 
ourselves 


not a one-man job. It calls 
for a linking up of many forces. 

We each need to understand more fully 
what the other is doing; to mutually 
recognize and respect each other’s con- 
tributions and to develop a_ technique 
of cooperation, The professional and 
interpretive groups must move together 
toward a united front if we are to wisely 
develop and protect children. 

It is hoped that the American Child 
Health Association may fully qualify as 
a selfless medium of exchange through 
which can flow a constant stream of 
sound and essential data for the use of 
all of the organizations in the country 
which are engaged in study and protec- 
tion of child life. 

In this respect we are prepared to ex- 
tend the meaning of child health to in- 
clude every factor which enters into the 
development of whole and normal child- 
hood from the very start of foetal life 
to maturity, This shall include not only 
the knowledge and promotion of the care 
of mothers during the pre-natal period 


but also some knowledge of the inheri- 
tance and eugenic factors which affect 
child life; it shall include, also, a con- 
sideration of the child in his complete 


; development of body, of mind, and of 


spirit and against his total environment 
including the home, the school and the 
community. 

This seems a large aim; but with per- 
sistent encouragement of activities al- 
ready well defined, with persistent will- 
ingness to become a coordinating and 
interpretive medium, and persistent vi- 
sioning of the ideal which we have 
framed in the child’s bill of rights—“that 
there shall be no child in America that 
has not been born under proper condi- 
tions, that does not live in hygienic sur- 
roundings, that ever suffers from under- 
nutrition, that does not have prompt and 
efficient medical attention and inspection, 
that does not receive primary instruc- 
tion in the elements of hygiene and good 
health; that there shall be no child that 
has not the complete birthright of a 
sound mind in a sound body and the 
encouragement to expréss in fullest 
measure the spirit within which is the 
final endowment of every human being” 
—it may be that we shall bring into 
reality the highest approach to normal 
and perfect childhood to which a nation 
has yet aspired. 








The Post Office Department has just 
announced that 19 third-class post offices 
have been advanced to the second class. 

The new post offices are located in Ala- 
bama, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, Iillinois, Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. 

The second class offices were advanced 
because their annual receipts had 
passed the $8,000 mark, it was announced 
orally at the Department. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Tallassee, Ala.: Complement author- 
ized, two regular clerks. 

Baldwin Park, Calif.: Complement 
authorized, one regular clerk, 5 hours 
auxiliary. Lynwood, Calif.: Complement 
authorized, two regular clerks, 4 hours 
auxiliary. 

Haxtun, Colo.: Complement author- 
ized, one regular clerk, 5 hours auxiliary. 

Green Cove Springs, Fla.: Complement 
authorized, three regular clerks. 

Sylvania, Ga.: Complement authorized, 
two regular clerks. Monticello, Ga.: 
Complement authorized, one regular 
clerk, 6 hours auxiliary; Swainsboro, 
Ga.: Complement authorized, two regu- 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-18084 (S). Medical treatment—Veter- 
ans’ Bureau beneficiaries in naval hospitals. 
If, subsequent to the admission of a Vet- 
erans’ Bureau beneficiary in a naval hos- 
pital by proper authority of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, without any notice to the Navy De- 
partment of any administrative irregular- 
ity, it is disclosed that the diagnosis by the 
Veterans’ Bureau was erroneous and that 
the treatment at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment would not have been authorized, 
but that emergency treatment is necessary 
for other cause, the cost of the treatment 
given is a charge against the allotment 
made to the Navy Department from the 
Veterans’ Bureau appropriation for medical 
and hospital services; rather than to tke ap- 
propriation for medical treatment provided 
under the Navy Department. 

A-18168 (S). Property, private—Dam- 
aged in the military service. Claim not made 
within two years, as required under the pro- 
visions of section 5 of the act of March 4, 
1921, 41 Stat. 1437 may not be paid. 

A-18333. Transportation—Routes. Charges 
allowed according to route of shipment, as 
directed by shipper, though in excess of 
lowest through rates. 

A-18345. Travel and subsistence ex- 
penses—Internal Revenue Service. Trans- 
fers between field stations of the internal 
Revenue Service. Transfers between field 
stations of the Internal Revenue Service 
authorized to be made at the expense of 
the Government upon a satisfactory show- 
ing upon the four points indicated in de- 
cision of March 19, 1927, A-17697. 

A-17459 (S). (Reconsideration of A-17459 
of March 6, 1927.)—Treasury Saving Cer- 
tificates lost by postmasters. The amount 
paid by a former postmaster for Treasury 
savings certificates which were lost or de- 
stroyed is properly refundable to the former 
postmaster from moneys available for 
the purpose, when it is shown that 
a caveat has been placed by _ the 
Treasury againgt the lost certificates 
and other safeguards have been taken 
to prevent the paying of the same if pre- 
sented for payment. 

A-17805 (S). Advertising—Acceptance of 
other than lowest bid—Set-off—War De- 
partment. A contracting officer of the Gov- 
ernment is without authority to obligate 
the United States to pay other than the 
price stipulated in the lower bid on arti- 
cles complying with the specifications, and 
his acceptance of a higher bid without a 
valid reason thereof does not obligate the 
United States to pay a greater amount 
that that specified in the lowest bid. 
A-12586, February 24, 1926; 6 Comp. Gen. 
158. 

A higher bidder for the furnishing of 
supplies to the Government is on notice 
that the acceptance of his bid by a Gov- 
ernment contracting officer may 
tioned by the accounting officers of 
Government. 6 Comp. Gen. 158. 

Where a ciaimant is indebted to the 
United States on account of overpayment 
by a disbursing officer the amount of such 
indebtedness is a proper item of set-off 
against a claim for an amount otherwise 
due the contractor. 1 Comp. Gen. 605; id. 
479, 579; 4 id. 177. 


Army Orders | 


the 


Infantry. 


Capt. Howard J. Liston, relieved from 
assignment as student at Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
assigned to 18th Infantry, Fort Slocum, 
New York. 

Second Lieut. William W. O’Connor, Air 
Corps, relieved from detail in Air Corps, as- 
signed to Infantry of the Second Division, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Capt. Ira A. Hunt, relieved from present 
assignment at Infantry School, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., reporting to Superintendent 
United States Military Academy, West 
Point, for duty. 

Quartermaster Corps. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
the uartermaster Corps Reserve is 
ordered with his consent, to active duty, 
reporting to Commanding Officer, Fort 
Mason, Calif., for training: Maj. William 
Eugene McClelland, 5307 S. Prospect St., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Maj. Curtis Bentley Winn, 
1950 E.. 78rd St., Los Angeles, Calif.; Capt. 
Henry Griswald Cowling, 324 21st St. Ave., 
Yakima, Wash.; Capt. Clayton’ Irwin 
Thatcher, 830, S. 9th East St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Capt. Valdemar Sigurd Ronnow 
Jessen, Newcastle Wyo.; Capt. Tony Simin 
off, 418 E. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
First Lieut. Henry Tony Siminoff, 413 E. 
7th St., Los Angeles, Calif.; First Lieut. 
Henry Thomas Chrystal, 226 E. 6th St., 
Alhambra, Calif.; First Lieut. Van Wagner 
Bishop, 1728 West Ave., I us Angeles, Calif.; 
First Lieut. Herman Israel Siegel, 907 
Washington Building, *>Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Second Lieut. Arthur Fabyan Gaynes, 5th at 
E Sts., San Diego, Calif.; Second Lieut. 
Richard Emmett Taylor, 274 N. Belmont 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.; Second Livut. 
Henry Ayres Langjahr, 928 Eighth Place, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Capt. Frederick Pswla, 
2069 Green St., San Francisco, Calif.; First 


be ques- | 


lar clerks, 5 hours auxiliary. Pavo, Ga.; 
Complement authorized, two regular 
clerks. 

Heyworth, Ill. Complement authorized, 
one regular clerk, 4 hours auxiliary,. 
Delavan, Ill.: Complement authorized, 
one regular clerk, 8 hours auxiliary. 
Arthur, Ill.: Complement authorized, 
one regular clerk, 7 hours auxiliary. 

Wingo, Ky.: Complement authorized, 
one regular clerk, and 8 hours auxiliary 
daily and 4 hours on holidays. 

| Woods Hole, Mass.: Complement 
authorized, two regular clerks, 8 hours 
auxiliary daily and 8 hours on holidays. 

Mountain Lake, Minn.: Complement 
authorized, one regular clerk; 7 hours 
clerical auxiliary, ($350.35) September 
quarter. 

South Plainfield, N. J.: Complement 

| authorized, two regular clerks, no auxil- 
iary except on holidays. 

New Berlin, N. Y.: Complement 
authorized, two regular clerks; 2 hours 
clerical auxiliary, ($159.75)) September 
quarter. 


Evans City, Pa.: Complement author- ~™ 


ized, two regular clerks, 4 hours auxili- 
ary. 


President Extends 


Saturday Holidays 


Executive Order to Be Effec- 
tive in June and End 
in September. 


President Coolidge, on May 9, issued 
an Executive Orde: granting to all Fed- 
eral Government employes the Saturday 
holf-holidays beginning the first Satur- 
| day of June and ending the last Saturday 
in September. 

The full text of the President’s order 
follows: 

It is hereuy o:dered that from the first 
Saturday of June to the last Saturday of 
| September, both inclusive, of each year, 
until further notice, four hours, ex- 
clusive of time for iuncneon, shall con- 
stitute a day’s work on Saturdays for 
| all clerks and other employes of the Fed- 
| eral Government wherever employed; 
and all Executive and other orders in 
yconflict herewith, except the Executive 
Order of April 4, 1908, relating to certain 
naval stations, are hereby revoked. 

Provided, however, that the order shall 
not apply to any Bureau or office of the 
| Government or to any of the clerks or 
other employes there.f, that may for 
special reasons be excepted therefrom by 
the herd of the Department or establish- 
mnt hav’ g su, ision or control of such 
Bureau or office or "here the same would 
be inconsistent with the provisions of 
existing laws. 





Lieut. Robert Bruce Wray, 2219 Van Ness 

Ave., San Francisco, Calif.; Second Lieut. 
| Thomas Gerald Goulden, 587 18th Ave., San 
| Francisco, Calif. 

Copt. Rubert B. Field, relieved from pres- 
ent assignment at headquarters Second 
Corps Area, Governors Island, N. Y., report- 
ing for assistant to Chief American Graves 
Registration Service, Paris, France. 

Artillery and Engineers. 


First Lieut. James G. Renno, Coast Ar- 
tilery, Corps, is detailed to Si,nal Corps, 
reporting at Fort Monmouth, N, J. 

Second Lieut. James F. Philips, Corps of 
Engineers, detailed to Air Corps, reporting 
to Brooks Field, Tex., for training. 

Other Branches. 


First Lieut. Birnie L. Brunson, Air Corps, 
finance department, relieved from duty in 
Air Corps, reporting to headquarters Eighth 
Corps Area, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., for 
duty as property auditor. 

Second Lieut. John O. Murtaugh, Infantry, 
is transferred to the Cavalry, assigned to 
Fourth Cavalry, Fort Meade, S. Dak. 


First Lieut. Kenneth Clifford Monroe, 
Ordnance Department Reserve, ordered, 
with consent, to active duty, reporting at 
Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
training. 

Capt. James Leo Kelly, Specialist Re- 
serve, Buffalo, N. Y., is, with his consent, 
ordered tc active duty, reporting to Air 
| Corps procurement plauning representa- 
tive, Buffalo, N. Y., for training. 

Second Lieut. Wiliam Ben Johns, jr., Ord- 
nance Department Reserve is ordered, with 
his consent, to active duty, reporting to 
Commanding Officer, Birmingham 
ordnance office for training. 

Maj. James Forest Carle, Ordnance De- 
partment Reserve, is, with his consent, 
ordered to active duty, reporting to Pica- 
tinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J., reporting to 
commanding officer for training. 

Capt. William H. Dean, Veterinary Corps, 
relieved from assignment at Cavalry School, 
Fort Riley, Kans., reporting to. Commanding 
Officer, same post. 

First Lieut. Andrew E. Forsyth, Cavalry, 
is detailed to the Air Corps, reporting to 
the commandant Air Corps Primary Flying 
School, Brooks Field, Tex,, for duty and 
training. 





Leaves of Absence. 
Capt. Roy F. Hall, Infantry, two months, 
Col. Samuel Smiley, U. S. A., retired, 


three months, with permission to leave the 
Continental United States. 

Capt. Paul E. Leiber, Infantry, 1 month 
and 10 days. 

First Lieut. George 0. A. Daugherty, In- 
fantry, two months. 

Maj. Charles F. Thompson, General Staff, 
five days. 

Maj. Karl Truesdell, Infantry, 1 month 
and 15 days. 

Lieut. Col. Kirwin T. Smith, 10 days, 

Lieut. Col. John C. Pegram, General Staff, 
eight days. 

Capt. Carroll M. Gale, Infantry, 2 months 
and 19 days. 


Maj. Francis C. Harrington, Corps of 
Engineers, one month, with permission to 
leave continental limits of United States. 


Promotions. 


John S. Mallory, Field Artilelry, f 
First Lieutenant to Captain. . 7 


Frederick D, Sharp, Field Artillery, from 
First Lieutenant to Captain. 


Clare W. Underwood, Infantry, 
Lieutenant to Captain. 


Benjamin W. Chidlaw, Air Corps, from 


First 


' Second to First Lieutenant, a 


Each of the above-named officers are to 
remain at present duties, 


district | 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS 


Fruit 


Vegetables 


Reduction Is Shown 
In Early Forecast 
For Strawberry Crop 


Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Statés Peach Pro- 
duction Is Expected 
to Be Lower. 


The official forecast for the strawberry 
crop in five “second early” States has 
been reduced about 34,000,000 quarts, as 
a result of low temperatures, heavy rains 
and floods in some places and dry 
weather in other sections, according to a 
review just issued by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

The early potato crop has also been 
materially reduced, and Southern peach 
production will not be nearly so heavy 
as first expected, it is stated. In spite 
of crop losses of strawberries and po- 
tatoes, the review states, car-lot move- 
ment of early produce is rapidly increas- 
ing and last week total shipments of 23 
fruits and vegetables were 18,000 cars, 
or 5,000 more than during the same 
period last season. ° 

Exceeds 1926 Shipments. 

The full text of the review follows: 

Compared with 98,000,000 quarts fore- 
cast on April 1, five important States 
which ship strawberries heavily dyring 
May are now expected to produce only 
64,000,000 quarts. But this would still 
be 2,000,000 more than these States grew 
in 1926. The Arkansas crop forecast 
has been reduced by almost one half. 
About 3,000,000 quarts were taken off 
the North Carolina estimate, while Ten- 
nessee and Virginia were reduced about 
8,000,000 each. Except for North Caro- 
lina, this leaves the expected crop about 
the same as that of last year. 
Carolina has already shipped 50 per cent 
more berries than during all of last sea- 
son, and Tennessee has exceeded the 1926 
output. 
Virginia, Missouri and Kentucky—were 
just beginning to ship, and market sup- 
plies may be expected to increase. 
Principal States last week were Ten- 


: baat see 
nessee, with 1,000 cars; Arkansas, with | 


650, and North Carolina, with 350. Car- 
lot movement to date has exceeded 7,700 
cars, compared with 3,300 a year ago, 
but the season is much earlier than the 
1926 shipping period. The berry crop 
fn six intermediate States has been con- 
siderably reduced, but still is expected 
to total 86,000,000 quarts, or about the 
same as last year. Maryland, with pos- 
sibly 27,000,000 quarts, will. vie again 
with Louisiana and Missouri for first 
place among all the States. 

Shipping-point markets were weak, 
except in North Carolina. Jobbing prices 
in eastern cities were fairly well main- 
tained, but values tended downward in 
the Middle West. Many arrivals include 
berries of small size and inferior quality 
or condition. 

Potato markets seemed unable to hold 
their recent sharp advance. Most ship- 
ping sections, except western New York, 
closed lower -than the preceding week, 
and there were signs of a decline in 
terminal markets. Car-lot movement of 
new potatoes increased to more than 
2,000 cars, compared with 1,100 a year 
ago. Old stock shipments dropped to 
2.660 cars, or little more than last sea- 
son. Florida, Alabama, Texas and 
Louisiana led in the South, while chief 
sources in the North were Maine, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. 

South Carolina Estimates. 

South Carolina was getting under way, 
but the crop in that State is estimated 
about 8 per cent less than the 1926 pro- 
duction. Peak movement in South 
Carolina is expected about May 20. Dry 
weather affected the crop, but general 
condition is fair. North Carolina prob- 
ably will begin shfpping during the last 
week of May, with Norfolk section of 
Virginia following by June 5 and the 
Eastern Shore by June 10. Alabama 
started exceptionally early, but many of 
the first shipments included potatoes of 
small size. Parts of Texas outside the 
Rio Grande Valley were getting under 
way, and what is left of the Oklahoma 
potato cvop should begin moving to mar- 
ket in June. Flood damage reduced the 
Oklahoma and Arkansas crops by 40 per 
cent to 55 per cent, while losses ranging 
from 20 per cent to 35 per cent are re- 
ported in Kansas and Missouri. Seven 
early States still expect a total of 20,000 
bushels, or about 9 per cent more than in 
1926. 

Condition of the Georgia peach crop 
declined 12 points during “April, and now 
only 43 per cent of a full crop is ex- 
pected, compared with 64 per cent a year 
ago. In 10 Southern States, condition is 
43 per cent, as against 57 a year ago and 
69 two years ago. Apples and other tree 
fruits probably will not be abundant as 
last season. 


Exports and Imports 
Of-Vegetables Gain 


While imports of fresh vegetables from 
foreign countries inereased by more than 
$10,000,00, the value of United States 
exports of the same commodities in- 
creased less than $1,000,000, according 
to a statement on the foreign trade in 
fresh vegetables in 1926 issued May 1 
by the Foodstuffs Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


The full text of the statement follows: | in 1998 to 417,218 bushels in 1026. 


. | 
There was also an increase in exports 


The value of the foreign trade of the 
United States in fresh vegetables was 
larger in 1926 than in 1925 in the case 
of both exports and imports. Exports 
increased to $11,028,233 in 1926 as com- 
pared with $10,292,105 1n 1925 and im- 
ports amounted to $25,029,471 as against 
the total of $14,657,375 imported in the 
preceding year. 

Vegetables of almost every kind entef 
into the foreign trade of this country, 
including the root vegetables—potatoes, 


ONLY ARE 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 


; Mississippi 


| Idaho 
North | 
| Colorado 


Three more important States— | 


| Oregon 


| Bermuda and Cuba 
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Agriculture 


Crop of 593,940,000 Bushels of Wheat 


Estimated on Basis of Condition Reports 


Crop 


Conditions 


Acreage for Wheat 
Increased Over 1926 


Forecast by A griculture Department Indicates Increased | In Northern Countries 
Yield Over Ten-Year Average. 


The estimate of the Department of 
Agriculture for the wheat production in 
1927, made public on the basis of con- 
dition reports as of May 1, showed de- 


Acreage 1927, 


290,000 
59,000 
1,050,000 
1,450,000 
1,713,000 
2,163,000 
929,000 
65,000 
191,000 
363,000 
1,550,000 
105,000 
3,426,000 
10,407,000 
106,000 
489,000 
704,000 
136,000 
480,000 
66,000 
150,000 
296,000 
464,000 
8,000 
6,000 
25,000 
4,200,000 
2,300,000. 
567,000 
512,000 
50,000 
1,177,000 
110,000 
41,000 
149,000 
5,000 
1,250,000 
900,000 
749,000 


New York ... 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin ... 
Minnesota 


3.0 
4.0 
5.0 


Missouri 

South Dakota .... 
Nebraska 

Kansas 


Maryland 
Virginia 

W. Virginia 
N. Carolina 
S. Carolina 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 


Arkansas 
Oklahoma 


Montana 
Wyoming 


- 50.0 
1.0 
2.0 

Nevada aes 0 

Washington 6.0 

3.0 

3.0 


8.4 


New Mexico 
Arizona 


California 
U; 38,701,000 


onions, garlic, turnips and beets; the dry 


| vegetables, dry beans and dry peas, and 


the green and succulent vegetables, such 
as string beans, green peas, tomatoes, 
cabbage, squash, asparagus, eggplant, 
cucumbers, peppers and the like. 

The principal sourcé of the imports of 
the green and succulent vegetables is 
Mexico, Cuba and the other West Indies. 
Imports from Mexico increased from 
1,009 carloads in the 1920-21 season to 
4,434 carloads in the 1925-26 season, the 
bulk of which is consumed in the United 
States although some of’ the vegetables 


; exported from Mexico go to Ganada. 


Tomatoes comprised over 90 per cent 
of the exports from Mexico six years 
ago, but other vegetables were added to 
the exports year ky year, and in the 


1925-26 season tomatoes comprised 68 | 
per cent of the exports, and green peas | 


15 per cent. 


Exports of vegetables from Cuba to 
the United States amounted to about 
26,000,000 pounds in 1926, one-fifth of 
which was tomatoes. This was an in- 
crease from 19,000,000 pounds in 1925. 
Most of the Cuban exports come from 
the Isle of Pines, where they are grown 
mainly for export to the United States. 

Potatoes enter the foreign trade of the 
United States in greater volume and 
value than any other vegetable. Ex- 
ports, however, have dropped from 
5,861,544 bushels in 1924 to 2,322,933 
bushels in 1925 and 2,033,105 bushels in 
1926. This drop was due mainly to the 
short crop of 1925 and the consequent 
lower carryover in 1926. 


Cuba takes 48 per cent of the exports, 


Canada 24 'per cent, and Panama and | 


Mexico about 8 per cent each. Large 
shipments are also made. to Colombia. 
In 1926 there was 4 falling off in exports 
to all the principal foreign markets. 
Imports of potatoes increased from 
752,334 bushels in 1923 to 2,432,591 
bushels in 1925 and 5,727,918 bushels in 
1926, the large increases in 1925. and 
1926 being due in large part also to the 
short crop of 1925. Imports are heaviest 


from January to April and October to ! | 
| ing the past month. 


December. 


Canada supplies over 93 per cent of 
the imports. Early potatoes come from 
in the first six 
months of the year. Imports from these 
two countries in 1926 amounted to 89,221 
bushels and 39,008 bushels, respectively. 


Imports of tomatoes have constantly 
grown from 54,147,095 pounds in 1923 to 
60,851,601 pounds in 1926. Over 8 per 
cent of the imports into the United 
States come from Mexico. 


Cuba supplies the next largest 


quantity, and the other West Indies, par- | 


ticularly the Bahamas, ship in between 
three and four million pounds. 


bulk arrives from December to June, 
the largest quantity coming in March. 
Exports of onions from 
States amounted to 615,994 bushels in 
1926 compared with 515,896 bushels in 
1925. The principal foreign markets are 
Cuba, which country took 48 per cent 
of the exports in 1925 and 38 per cent 


in 1926, Canada next. Exports to that | 


country increased from 60.624 bushels 


of onions to almost all of the other 
markets in Central and South America, 
and Australia purchased 62,180 bushels 
of onions from the United States in 1926. 

There was a decrease in imports of 
garlic from 5,788,054 pounds in 1925 to 
4,126,162 pounds in 1926. Spain shipped 
to the United States 41 per cent of 
these imports in 19025 and 7 per cent 
in 1926, 


Imports | 
are made throughout the year, but the | 


the United | 


| crease in wheat prospects as compared 
| to 1926, but a tondition of 85.6 per cent 
| on acreage planted. The tables covering 
| the situation by’ States follcw; 


Production in 
thousands of bushels. 


Harvested 


Condition 
May 1. 


1926 p. ct. 
Indicated 
condi- 
1926, 
1917-1 
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74 
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87 
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92 95 2,605 
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92 87 30,475 
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85.6 


73,745 
32,796 
6,272 
10,281 
756 
14,484 
4,876 
950 
3,129 
120 
19,481 
17,600 
12,015 


22,580 
15,102 
11,081 


85.7 593,940 626,929 572,887 


In National Parks 


Lakes and Streams Stocked 
With Thousands of Trout 
by Federal Hatcheries. 


Visitors to the national parks this 
year will enjoy good fishing, accarding 
to a statement made at the Department 
of the Interior on May 10. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

The waters of several of the parks 
contain excellent native game fish, while 
others were practically barren until 
stocked with various species of trout. 
| In the work of stocking park lakes and 
streams the Federal Bureau of Fishéries 
and several State hatcheries cooperate. 

Last year over 5,000,000 black-spot- 
ted trout eyed eggs and fingerlings from 
the Federal hatchery on Yellowstone 
Lake were planted in the park streams, 
and 8,000,000 eggs were shipped to 
points outside. In Glacier National 
Park 3,266,600 trout fry were hatched 
at the Federal hatchery and distributed 
throughout the park, and in addition 
there were important plantings of 
fingerlings. 

While the greater part of these plants 
were black spotted or cutthroat, rainbow, 
eastern brook, and grayling trout, there 
were also some.Great Lakes whitefish. 

Followers of Izaak Walton who visit 
Crater Lake will profit from the action 
of the State Game Commission of Ore- 
gon, which shipped several carloads of 
trout to the park. Through State aid the 
waters of Rocky Mountain and Lassen 
Volcanic National 
with rainbow trout. 

The future fish supply of Yosemite 
National Park has been provided for by 
the construction of a hatchery on land 
leased from the Government by the Cali- 
fornia Fish. and Game Commission. 
Work on the building was completed dur- 





The fishing is regulated by the depart- 
ment, in order that na particular stream 
or lake may be depleted of its fish supply. 


Adulterating Oysters 
Strictly Against Law 


Notice Is Given That Statute 
Prohibiting Interstate Ship- 
ments Will Be Enforced. 


A‘strict enforcement of the law pro- 
hibiting the interstate shipment of 
oysters adulterated by the process of 
“floating,” was promised by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, in a 
statement issued May 10. The statement 
was addressed to “growers, shippers and 
dealers in oysters.” 


Oysters taken from .salt water and 
placed on floats in relatively fresh water, 
such as that of tidal streams, take up 
large quantities of water which is incor- 
porated in the meats, bringing them 
thereby within one of the definitions of 
adulteration set up by the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act. Penalties are provided 
for the interstate shipment of oyster 
meats so adulterated, 

Rumors have been prevalent to the 


shipment of oysters adultcred by float- 





ing. 


177 


Parks were stocked | 


Reports to Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies Say 
Conditions Indicate 
Good Crop. 


The latest available information per- 
taining to cereal crops in foreign coun- 
tries, as. reported by the Foreign Se 
ice of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agricultyre, has 
been made public in connection with the 


Serv- 


| estimate of the domestic crop. The full 
text of the statement follows: 


| time last year. 


| shows 





* causing 
Wheat and rye crops in Poland are both | 





The full text of the statement follows: | 


effect that the Department will not en- | 
force the terms of the law against the | 


| 
| 


These rumors are unfounded. This | 
notice is being issued to correct any | | 


of interstate commerce, 


The outlook for the foreign wheat 


crop of the Northern Hemisphere for 
1927 is for a good crop. Present indica- 
tions are better than they were at this 


in the estimate of the crop of India, 
with ground prepared for seeding in 
Canada larger this spring than in the 
spring of 1926, and with more favorable 
weather conditions in European coun- 
tries reporting. It must be remembered, 
however, that conditions may change 


| radically between now and harvest time, 


and the final return be quite different 
from what present conditions indicate. 

The total wheat area sown in 19 for- 
eign countries of the Northern Hem- 
isphere now reporting amounts to 95,- 


162,000 acres, an increase of 2 per cent | 
Including the United States | 
133,863,000 | 
acres, a 2.8 per cent increase over 1926, | 
when the winter wheat acreage of these | 


over 1926. 
total acreage reported is 


countries accounted for 56 per cent of 


| the total world winter and spring wheat 
acreage and 66 per cent of the winter | 


and spring acreage of the Northern 
Hemisphere. The first estimate of the 
production of wheat in India is 325,136,- 
000 bushels from 30,952,000 acres 
compared with the final estimate 324,- 
949,000 bushels from 30,470,000 acres 
in 1926. 
Acreage Increased in Canada. 

The acreage prepared for all crops in 
the Prairie Provinces of Canada as re- 
ported by.the Canadian Pacific Railway 
a substantial increase over last 
year, being 15,374,862 acres as compared 
with 13,863,671 acres for 1926. Ulti- 
mate acreage will depend on the spring 
plowing. The largest increase of acre- 
age prepared is in Alberta which shows 
an increase of 41.9 per cent. Through- 
out the West conditions are satisfactory 
and although the spring is late the excel- 
lent moisture condition of the soil will 
insure rapid growth once the seed has 
been put in. Very few springs have 
started off with as much moisture in the 
ground as there is now, and in prac- 
tically all districts there is sufficient to 
carry the crop along until at least the 
beginning of June. Wheat seeding was 
reported to be general throughout the 
Prairie Provinces the latter part of the 
last week of April and the first of May. 
Last year the seeding was general from 
about April 10 to April 21. Fall sown 
wheat and rye crops appear to %iave come 


through the winter satisfactorily as far ! 


as can be determined at this time. 


Reports of winter wheat acreage from 
12 countries of Europe show an increase 
over last year of 1.1 per cent, the acre- 
age reported for the 1927 harvest being 
45,675,000 acres. France reports an in- 
crease of 1.4 per cent and Italy reports 
an increase of 2.8 per cent. Practically 
all countries of Europe report that fall 
sown crops are in good condition and 
that the frost damage is below average. 
In Germany the wifter sowings are well 
developed, the winter killings being in- 
significant. Conditions of cereal crops 
in Italy are on the whole good but there 
is some complaint of lack of moisture in 
the low-lying lands throughout the en- 
tire country and the hill districts of the 
South. The weather in France is now 
warm and dry following cool, wet 
weather and the cereal crops are in good 
condition. Austria and Hungary report 
that crops are progressing well. The 
Russian spring is later than normal, 
slow spring developments. 


reported above average. 
The outlook for foreign durum is less 
favorable than for other classes. Total 


misunderstanding in the oyster industry 
which may exist. 

Shucked oysters adultered by floating 
or otherwise are liable to seizure under 
the law and the shippers are liable to 
prosecution. Dealers who receive adul- 
terated oysters and distribute them are 
also liable to prosecution under eithey 
Federal or State laws, or both. 

The cooperation of the oyster produc- 
ing, shucking and distributing industry 
is solicited to the end that adulterated 
oysters may be kept out of the channels 





| Pacific CVHOHERES 
Total current week 57 
| Total previous week (revised) 


Acreage so far reported | 
is above last year, with a slight increase | 


| Gain in Production Indicated | 


as | 





| wheat acreage in Algeria, Morocco and 
; Tunis as now reported, is about 8.9 per 
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| Stocks of Domestic Grains in Store 


Decrease During Week Ended M ay 7 | 


Decline Was Partially Offset by Increase of 3,344,000 
Bushels of Canadian Grain in United States Markets. 


Decreases in stocks of domestic wheat | 


| in store in United States markets dur- 


~ 


ing the week ended May 7 were partially 
offset by an increase of 3,344,000 bushels 
in the amount of Canadian wheat in 
store in United States markets, accord- 


| ing the week. 


ing to the weekly report on commercial 
grain stocks in store of the Department 
of Agriculture. 
United States 


markets decreased 


The full text of the report follows: 


Commercial grain stocks at the close of the week ended May 7, 1927, according 
to reports to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics with confirmed or re- 
vised totals for the preceding week were as follows: 

Domestic Grain in Store and Afloat at United States Markets (Thousand bushels.) 


Wheat 


3,743 


Atlantic & Gulf Ports 
Interior & Lake Ports 
Ports 


,090 
40,910 


Oats 
1,016 
26,620 


Corn 
136 


Rye 
211 
7,071 


Barley 
75 
1,009 
2,13% 
3,217 
3y 


) 
675 


360 1,605 


56,921 


39,129 


27,636 
30,527 


Canadian Grain in Store in Bond in United States Markets (Thousand bushels.) 


Total current week 
Total previous week (revised) 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley Flax 
14,068 71 918 2,267 17 
10,724 117 689 2,401 17 


United States Grain in Store in Canadian Markets (Thousand bushels.) 


Total current week 
Total previous week (revised) 


Quiet Tone Noted 
In Cheese Markets 


by Receipts at Wisconsin 
Warehouses. 


} 


Trading in American cheese markets | 
during the week ended May 7 remained | 
rather quiet, according to the weekly re- | 
view of the markets by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of | 
Commerce. Production was said to be 
making considerable gain although 
weather conditions up to April 30 were 
not yet ideal. The full text of the review 
follows: 

There was little change in trading dur- 
ing the week of May 1 to 7. Small order 
business improved in some markets where 





the trade had allowed their stocks to be- 
come light. Car lot business rmained 
quiet, but assemblers were unwilling to 


| make the extreme concessions of a week 


ago. The larger lots could be purchased 
at quite narrow margins while the 
smaller lots sold at the full range of 
prices. Cured cheese of good quality 
remained firm in the terminal markets, 
with only light stocks reported on hand. 
Fresh cheese was in light supply in "the 
East and met with a draggy demand. In 
the Central West little change was no- 
ticed, with the exception of a moderate 
jobbing demand. Buyers filled only their 
current requirements and did not appear 
interested in accumulating any volume 


| of goods at present. 


Margins obtained in the primary mar- 


| ket on small to medium size lots aver- 


aged about % cent on Daisies, Long- 
horns and Square Prints. Car lot sold at 
somewhat shaded prices, but the major- 
ity of sales were for the smaller lots. 
Some expression was heard in favor of 
lower board prices, but many dealers 
felt lower prices were not in sight and 
appeared to gain confidence in the situ- 
ation. Large styles were not over abun- 
dant and the smaller styles while rather 
dull were held a little closer by the as- 


| semblers towards the latter part of the 


week. Seniment was somewhat mixed at 
the meetings of the Plymouth Boards, 
Friday, May 6, butsufficient strength 
was available to bring about an advance 
of 1% cent in the ruling price of each 
style. This advance places Twins 41% 
cents above a year ago. 

Production of American cheese as in- 


' dicated by receipts at Wisconsin ware- 


houses showed a considerable gain dur- 
ing the week ended April 30. A portion 
of this increase may have resulted from 
close deliveries by factories at the end 
of the month. If this was the case, re- 
ceipts during the week under review will 


| be irregular, and may not fully reflect 
| any increase obtained in production. 


Ad- 
vices indicate a further increase in milk 
receipts but it is not expected produc- 
tion will equal last year’s record for 
some time. Receipts at Wjsconsin ware- 
houses on April 30 were 7,187,616 


! pounds less than during the correspond- 
| ing period last year. 


Weather condi- 
tions are becoming more favorable, but 
are not yet ideal. Pastures have received 
a fair start and with warmer weather 
will make fast headway. 


cent below last year. 
Morocco both complain of insufficient 
moisture. In southern Italy also, where 
the durum wheat is grown, the weather 
is too dry. No indication is available 
on the condition of the durum crop in 
Russia. 

Fourteen foreign countries report 42,- 


Algeria and 


| 643,000 acres sown to rye, a decrease of 


4.1 per cent from the 1926 area. Twelve 
European countries report 29,488,000 


| acres, a decrease of 4 per cent. 


For childhood energy 
For adult strength 

To keep fit as a fiddle 
Use plenty of milk 


a 
« Rated Highest by the Health Department 
Phone POTOMAC 4000 


You are invited to inspect our plant. 


Pennsylvania Avenue at Twenty-Sixth Street 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1,177 1,658 471 1,166 45 


467 1,772 635 3,199 59 


| Live Stock Receipts 


Increase for Week 


Prices of Cattle and Sheep 


Advance, Says Review 
of Markets. 


Receipts of livestock at 11 large mar- | 


kets were larger in the week ended May 


5 than during the preceding week, with | 
prices for cattle and sheep higher, ac- | 
cording to the weekly review of the live- | 


stock markets of the United States by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. 


tions based on the Chicago market. 


Receipts at 11 large markets for the | 
week ending May 5, 1927, total approxi- | 
mately 171,500 cattle, 522,000 hogs“and | 


211,600 sheep, as contrasted with 154,- 
983 cattle, 503,234 hogs and 202,871 
sheep during the corresponding period a 
week earlier. 


Cattle—Better grade fed steers and | 


yearlings, including yearling heifers, 
were 15 to 25 cents higher than a week 
earlier. Lower grade fed steers were 
steady to strong. Fat cows, were 25 to 
40 cents higher; cutters, 10 to 15 cents 
higher; bulls, strong to 25 cents higher 
and vealers, 25 to 50 cents higher. The 
extreme top for weighty fed steers was 
$13.90. Most well finished heavies 
brought $13.35 to $13.75. There was a 
snappy demand all week for light year- 
lings. Best light yearling steers sold 
at $12.15; long yearlings, $12.75; part 
load, $13; light heifers up to $11.15 with 
sales numerous at $10.25 to $10.75. 
Weighty medium bulls reached $7. Most 
light vealers brought $9.50 to $10.50. 
Outsiders sold at $11.50 to $13. Stockers 
and feeders were scarce zt season’s high- 


Stocks of all grains in | 
dur- 





Flax | 
mig the West which have been abolished by 





Following | 
is the text of the review with quota- | 
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President Receives 
Requests to Reopen 
Land Offices in West 


Requests to Restore Service 
Abolished at Several Points 
Referred to Department 
of Interior. 

President Coolidge, °t was stated oral- 
ly at the White House on May 10, has 


been requested by one or two persons 
to restore several of the land offices in 


Executive Order, and he has referred 


_.... | Such requests to the Department of the 
1,605 | 
1,834 | . : ¢ 
| plained on his behalf, has not been in- 


Interior for report. 


The President, however, it was ex- 


formed whether any additional informa- 


| tion is coming into the Department re- 
| garding these land offices that would 


lead the Department to make any differ- 
ent recommendation from that made at 
the time abolition of the offices was rec- 
ommended. | 


est prices. Meaty kinds sold at $8.25 to 
$9.50; half fat kinds with weight, $10 


| to $10.50. 


Hogs—Increased receipts and more 
limited shipping demand were principal 
factors in the week’s 25 to 35 cents de- 
cline. The late top was $10.55. The 
bulk 150 to 200-pound averages brought 
$10.25 to $10.50; 210 to 250-pound 
weights, $10 to $10.25; 250 to 325-pound, 
weights, $10 to $10.25; 250 to 325- 
pound, $9.75 to $10.10. Big weight 
butchers went downward to $9.60; Most 
packing sows sold at $8.75 to $9, with 
a few upward to $9.10 to $9.25. Best 
pigs brought $10.25, the bulk $9.50 to 
$10. 
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See Europe 
In Comfort! 


Smooth riding, luxuriously equipped Pullman 
Motor Coaches afford the latest and most 
delightful means of travel in Europe. 


DRAKE- 
BLACKSTONE 


Chicago 


TRIPS IN EUROPE 


take you through the byways as well as the 
highways. Every detail of the trip is arranged— 
everything is provided for your utmost com- 
fort; an extension of the renowned service of 
Chicago's premier hotels. 


Cc. C. DRAKE et Cie. 
11 Rue de Castiglione, Paris—23 Haymarket 
Ss. W. 1, London, 
European Representative of THE DRAKE-THE 
BLACKSTONE, Chicago, and MOTORWAYS, Ltd. 


Tear out this Memo. 


and give to your secretary! 


Write: Foreign Travel Bureau, 
Dept. 12, THE DRAKE, Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill., for 
free booklet of travel informa- 
tion, “When in Europe RUB 
THE LAMP,” describing all the 
DRAKE-BLACKSTONE Motor 
Trips in Europe. 





We Make Service 
* AVery Strong Point 


You expect to get good service from the 
trucks you buy so it is well to remember 
that your trucks must get good service too. 


International Trucks are establishing 
themselves more firmly every day in the 
regard of users. They have demonstrated 
an appreciated ability to stay constantly 
on the job over long periods and to deliver 


The International 
line includes the 
Special Delivery for 
loads up to %-ton, 
4 and 6-cylinder 
Speed Trucks of 
1-tonand1\-ton 
sizes, Heavy-Duty 
Trucks ranging 
from 1';-ton to 5 
ton sizes, Motor 
Coaches, and Me- 
Cormick-Deering 
Industrial Tractors, 


is 


service 
owned 


unfailingly economical transportation. 


These qualities, built into every Interna- 
tional, are the result of twenty-three years” 
experience in the manufacture of high- 
grade motor trucks. 


Factory standards turn out trucks that 
built 
Branches make sure that you 
will get it out of them on the job. 


into. Our Company- 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606S. Michigan Ave, 


CA 


Ts Chicago, Ill. 


186 Companty-owned Branches in the 


United 


States. 


INTERNATIONAL 


HA 


\/ [S 
RYCKS® 


a 
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Railroads 


& 0. App 


lication 


For Control of Erie and Pere Marquette 


Proposal of O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen Opposed by 
Several Short Line Railroads, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


merly a member of the nIterstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
Statistical Exhibits Filed. 

The first part of the hearing was de- 
voted to the filing of statistical and ac- 
counting exhibits containing the basic 
information and data regarding the 
roads to be included in the proposed 
merger, A. Trevvett, secrttary and treas- 
urer of the C, & O., presented extracts 
from the minutes of directors’ meetings 
and similar documents, and on cross- e€X- 
amination Mr, Anderson asked him to 
file later the original C. & O, minute 
book. 

E. M. Thomas, comptroller the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, presented a compila- 
tion of the accounts of the company and 
was asked to file additional details of 
the account known as “special deposits,” 
which amounted to approximately $4,- 
000,000 as of December 31, 1926, F. D. 
Hodgson, comptroller of the Hocking 
Valley Railroad, a subsidiary of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, filed ‘Similar state- 
ments for that company, as did J. K. 
Thompson, assistant compiroller of the 
Erie. 


ot 


Similar exhibits lating to the’ ac- 
counts and statistics of the Pere Mar- 
quette were put into the record by C. S. 
Sikes, vice president and comptroller of 
that company. I. L. Pyle, assistant chief 
engineer of the C. & O., described the 
physical properties of the three roads in- 
volved with the aid of maps and statis- 
tics. He was to be followed by W. C. 
Hull. assistant to the vice president of 
the C. & O.;: F. M. Whitaker, vice presi- 
dent in charge of traffic of the C. & O., 
and W. J. Harahan, president of the C. 
& 0. 


re 


Intervenor’s Contentions. 

The position of the intervening short 
lines is illustrated by the following from 
the intervening petition filed by Moultrie 
Hitt. counsel, for the Chicago, Attica & 
Southern, which connects with the Erie 
and Pere Marquette roads in Indiana: 

“That the Intervenor is advised and 
believes, and is prepared to show to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, that 
great systems of railroads of the magni- 
tude and importance of that which the 
Applicant, the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Company, Proposes to create 
and to operate could not be unified in 
control and management by such means 
as here peoposed except for the fact that 
by the terms of Paragraph # ef Section 
5 of the Interstate Commerce Act ex- 
emption from the operation of the anti- 
trust laws is provided. 

“That the exact language of Para- 
graph (8) of Section 5 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act is: 

“‘The carriers affected by any order 
made under the foregoing provisions of 
this section and any corporation organ- 
ized to effect a consolidation approved 
and authorized in such order shall be. 
and they are hereby, relieved from the 
operation of the ‘anti-trust laws,’ as 
designated in Section 1 of the Act en- 
titled ‘An Act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved Qctober 15, 1914, and of all other 
restraints or prohibitions by law, State 
or Federal, in so far as may be necessary 
to enable them to do anything authorized 
or required by any order made under 
and pursuant to the foregoing provisions 
of this section.’ 

“That the Intervenor is and 
believes, and is prepared that 
these exemptions from the operation of 
the anti-trust laws were and are for the 
purpose of accomplishing the consolida- 
tions of the railroads of the United States 
into a limited number of systems as pro- 


advis¢ d 
to show 


Decisions on Rates | 
By The 

Interstate Commerce | 

Commission | 


Decisions in rate made public 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis 
May 10 are summarized as follows: 

Investigation and suspension Docket 
No. 2858. Transit privileges on lumber 
and ties at Terre Haute, Ind. Decided 
May 5. Proposed cancellation of transit 
arrangement at Terre Haute, Ind., 
lumber and ties, in carloads, originating 
on the Gulf, Mobile & Northern and 
certain of its short-line connections, and 
the Tennessee Central, justified. 
Order of suspension vacated and proceed- 
ing discontinued. 

No. 16476, Manget Brothers 
y. Atlantic City Railroad 
al. Decided May 3. 
report, 118], C, C. 85. that rates charged 
on certain shipments of which 
moved rail-water-and-rail from Opelousas 
and Bunkie, La., to destinations in New 
England and New York, were unreason- 
able, modified as to include uncom- 
pressed cotton, the latter being com- 
pressed by and at the expense of the 
carriers. Reasonable prescribed 
for the future, and reparation awarded. 

No. 17130. Russell Grain Company vy. 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided May 2. Finding in 
former report, 113 I. C. C. 699, that rates 
charged on certain shipments of grain 
and grain products from points in Colo- 
rado, Kansas, and Nebraska to destina- 
tions in Tennessee, Georgia, and Ala 
bama were applicable, affirmed. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

Investigation 
No, 2826. 
Louisiana, and Arkansas, 
9, Rates on hay, in carloads, 
between points in Texas and 
those points and points in the Shreveport, 
La.. group found net justified, Suspended 
schedules ordered canceled and proceed- 
ing discontinued. 


cases 
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on 
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Company 
Company et 
Finding in former 


cotton 


so 


rates 


and suspension Docket 
Hay between points in Texas, 
Decided May 
interstate 
between 


vided for in the paragraphs of Section 5 
| of the Act, including Paragraphs (2) 
and (8) thereof, and that one of the 
purposes if not the main purpose 
| intent of Congress in the enactment of 
said Section 5, including Paragraph (2) 
thereof, was to bring about the absorp- 
tion of the small and weak railroads of 
the country into the large and powerful 
railroad systems of the country in order 
that the Unite dStates and the people 
thereof, as a whole, might have adequate 
transportation facilities, and that no 
or weak railroad serving a substantial 
public need should be abandoned, but 
should be preserved as a part of some 
one of the transportation systems pro- 
posed to be established. 
Classed As Short or Weak Line. 

“That the Intervenor’s Railroad is of 
that type of railroad generally 
sidered as and classed as a short or weak 
line, and that it a substantial 
public need; its road connects directly 
with the lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway, the Erie Railroad Company and 
the Pere Marquette Railway; its road is 
located in the general territory traversed 
by said lines; and it is directly and 
vitally interested in any and all plans or 
proposals of unification or consolidation 
of said companies with each other or 
with any other railroad or railroad sys- 
tems, whether such plans or proposals 
have as their objective partial or 
gressive consolidation or final and com- 
plete consolidation. 

“Wherefore, the Chicago, Attica & 
Southern Railroad Company prays leave 
to intervene and to be treated as a party 
hereto, with the right to have notice of 
and appear at the taking of testimony, 
produce and cross-examine witnesses, 
and to be heard in person or by counsel 
upon brief and at the oral argument, of 
oral argument is granted.” 


con- 


serves 


pro- 


Improvement Noted 


In Welsh Coal Trade 


German Production Con- 
tinues High; Outlook Re- 
garded as Unfavorable. 


In its statement relating to the inter- 
national coal trade as of April 30, the 
Minerals Section of the Department of 
Commerce quotes cablegrams from for- 
eign offices of the Department reporting 
improvement in the South Wales coal 
export trade but trade slow and produc- 
tion curtailed in other districts of the 
United Kingdom. At the same time. 
German production is reported continu- 
ing high, the French market improving. 
and Belgian output high with stocks ex- 
ceeding 1,000,000 tons. : 
= 

Following is the full text of the De- 
partment’s statement: 

The British Situation.—The coal ex- 
port trade was well maintained in South 
Wales but trade reports indicate busi- 
ness is needed in the northern districts 
and although a reduction in 
Northeast steam coal prices has stimu- 
lated inquiry. ‘Supplies generally are 
abundant with the situation somewhat 
improved dus lower output over the 
Easter holidays. The output for the 
week ended April 16 was 4,683,100 
with employment figures unchanged 
compared with the preceding week, stated 
Commercial Attache William L. Cooper 
at London, in a cable dated April 28. Mr. 
Cooper states that Welsh Admiralty lump 
is quoted about $5.52 f. o. b. vessel, 
showing a slight recession from the re 
cent advance; DCB’s (steam coal) around 
$3.54 or less and Best Durham Gas re- 
maining 84,08 to $4.20 Coke prices 
are still high due partly to the scarcity 
of slack for coking. Pitch prices are 
unchanged, with trade moderate to poor. 

Mine Closed For Holidays. 

dated April 21, Mr. Cooper 
oal markets were quiet over 
with collieries closed longer 
than is usal owing to an excess of sup- 
plies over demand. He ad@ed that trade 
was resuming slowly with prices mostly 
weak and new business needed in most 
districts. Production for the week ended 
April 9 was 5,294,400 tons while a slight 
increase mployment was shown. 

n the 14th, Mr. 
March exports 


er 
escotiand, 


tons 


al 


at 


In a cablk 
stated the 
the holidays 


Cabling 
ported that 
to 4,820,000 


Cooper re- 
had increased 
tons, the largest quantity 
exported any month since December, 
1924, but that the improvement was lim- 
ited to South Wales. Trade in other dis- 
tricts ow and production curtailed. 
the week ended April 2 
0 tons which represented a 
ne with a slight increase in 
to 1,026,000 persons. 


wa 
output 


5,155. 


The for 
Was 
furt 
employment 
The German Industry.—German coal 
production in March was 14,000,000 
metric tons, of which the Ruhr produced 
10,800,000 tons; coke production 2,690,000, 
and lignite 12,900,000 tons. March ex- 
ports were 2,000,000 tons and imports 
360,000 tons, Ruhr and Silesian coal 
stocks totaled 1,160,000 tons and coke 
stocks 680,000 tons. Concluding, Commer- 
cial Attache F, W. Allport, Berlin, in a 
cable of April stated that the coal 
trade Was increasingly unfavorable. 
French Market Active. 
tion and Trade in France. - 
and briquets Imported into 
France during March totaled 2,312,000 
metric tons. The markets for industrial 
fuels was slightly improved, prices firm 
with English coal up 20 francs becaus« 
of heavy American purchases, according 
to a cable from Commercial Attache 
Chester Lloyd Jones at Paris, dated April 
30. In conclusion, Mr. Jones reported 
| that the domestic coal market was active 
and Paris prices higher because of in- 
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REPORTING MEMBER BANKS - FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


TOTAL 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Four of the ten charts 
reported to the Federal Reserve Board 


ED BY BONDS-STOCKS 


BIGLIONS OF DOLLARS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


INVESTMENTS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


as of May 4. 


vestment of member banks in the system. 


creased Paris octroi (uanteinal ten} 
amounting to 10 francs a ton. 


In a pervious cable it was reported 


that coal production in February was 4,- | 


metric tons; coke 313,000 tons 
and briquets 251,000 tons, 
miners in the Saar, Nord and Pas-de- 
Calais and Loire regions have all ac- 
copies w age reduction varying from 6 to 

effective April 16. Febru- 
ary imports of coal, coke and briquets 
amounted 2,560,000 metric tons. (The 
previous report showed production as 1,- 
560,000 tons.) 

Depressed Conditions Exist in the 
Italian Market.—The April coal market 
was featured by pronounced absence of 
new orders, due to reduced industrial 
activity, to old contracts still running 
and to a small extent to the continued 
use of substitute fuels adopted during 
Exchange rates 
are causing buyers to withhold orders 
and the recent arrival of 28 cargoes de- 
pressed the market further. The situa- 
tion of American coals unchanged 
with prices too high to compete with 
British coal, according to a cable from 
American Attache H. C. MacLean, 
Rome, May 1. Genoa stocks were 183,- 
000 metric tons. Imports during Febru- 
ary were: Commercial 951,000 tons, and 
Reparations, 299,000 tons. January im- 
ports were: German Commercial, 153,- 
000 tons; English, 422,000; Polish, 17 
000 tons, and the United States, 187,000 
tons. Cargoes en route were: British, 
30, and from Rotterdam, 13. Poca- 
hontas run-of-mine was quoted at $8.10 
(garbled); American gas, $7.80; 
Admiralty, $8.34; best Durham gas, 
$6.72. Freight from the United States 
was $3.20 and from England 
ton. 


451,00 


is 


Prices Firm in Belgium. 

Production, Stocks and Mar- 
production in Belgium dur- 
ing March was 2,477,000 metric tons. 
Stocks of coal at the close of March 
were: 1,104,000 tons, and of coke, 432,- 
000 tons. Demand was 
mestic coal with prices firm while in- 
dustrial coal stocks were increasing with 
prices showing a downward trend, ac- 
cording to cable from Commercial 
Attache M. W. Mitchell at Brussels, 
April 29. 

Production 

production in 


Belgian 


ket.—Coal 


a 


the Netherlands.—Coal 


February was 
bled Commercial 


693,000 metric tons, 
Attache J. F, 
April 14, 
Prices.—Coal 
Argentine during the 


ca- 
Van- 


Imports and 


the 


Argentine 
imports into 


period March 25 to April 22 were from | 
America 82,849 metric 
|} many 


tons; from Ger- 
37,200 tons and from Great Britain 
114,210 Prices c. i. f. Buenos 
for British coal $9.12, Ger- 
man and American $8.75 a ton 
advised Commercial Attache A. V. Dye 
at Buenos Aires, April 26. 
The Trade of Rio de 


tons. 


SR.88 


Janeiro.—Coal 


imports into Rio de Janeiro during April | 
amounted to 63,000 tons, of which 20,- | 


500 tons were 
Welsh. Stocks 
cargoes en 
whi ch about 
rices c. i. f. 
Welsh $8.16 
| can $8.20 


American, the remainder 
were 160,000 
route totaled 75,000 tons of 
15,000 tons are American. 
Rio de Janeiro were for 
(freight $3.12) and Ameri- 


and that the | 


Os 


best | 


$2.61 a} 


good for do- | 


in the Netherlands.—Coal | 


in the’ Netherlands during | 


tons and | 


(freight about $4) reports | 


i Schedules Suspended 
| Increasing Lumber Rates 


| By an order just entered in In- 
' vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2905, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from May 10 until Decem- 
ber 10, 1927, operation of certain 
schedules as published in Supplement 
{ No. 10 to the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
' road Company’s tariff I. C. C. No. B- 
2248. 

The suspended sckagdules propose to 
cancel the present commodity rates on 


cypress, gum and pine sawmill logs, car- 


the 


loads, from points 
Line R. R. to Portsmouth, Pinners Point, 
Churchland and Pugh, Va. and from 
points on the Washington & Vandemere 
R. R. to Pinners Point, Va., and to apply 
in lieu thereof distance rates oh logs 
from Atlantic Coast Line R. R. stations 
and specific lumber rates from Washing- 
ton & Vandemere R. R. stations, 
represent material increases over 
existing rates on such traffic. 


the 


Issues of Stock and Bonds 


The Mississippi 
just been autho: 
Commerce Comm 
the acquisition 
capital purpos« 
stock and $75,000 
with renewals tnereof, 
$100,000 of first 
bonds for pledg: 
lateral security f 

The Pittsburg 
Erie Railroad was authorized by 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
May 9 to issue $1.150 of capital stock, 
consisting of 23 shares of the par value 
| of $50 each. 

The Tuskege: 
| ized by the Int: 
mission on Ma; 

8 per cent bor 

within 10 years. 


Manitou & Pike’s Peak 
Is Given Final Valuation 


Export Railroad has 


property 
$74,000 of capital 
of promissory notes, 
and to issue 


and repledge as col- 

* such notes. 
Bessemer & Lake 
the 


state Commerce Com- 


or notes, maturing 


Commerce Commission 
public its final valua- 
1g the final value for 
oses of the Manitou & 
vay as of 1918 to be 


The Interstat« 
on May 9 made 
tion report find 
rate-making pu: 
| Pile’s Peak Ra 
' $368,741. 


he Carlton Jackson at 
May 2. 


\larket Continues 


Commercial Atta 
Rio de Janeiro, 

The Chilean 
nant.—The 
with no inquiries 
Attache Ralph H. 


Stag- 
coa 
stated Commercial 
Ackerman at Santi- 
ago, Chile, April 25. Nominal prices 
| for coal on the Welsh Admiralty list 
were from $9.60 to $10.80 a ton; 
Hartley from $7.92 to $8.40; Australian 
$12.00 to $13.20 and Pocahontas or New 
River $10.56 $11.04 a ton. Chilean 
coal, «. i. f. Nitrate ports, was quoted 
at $9.36 a ton 


’ 


on the Atlantic Coast | 


which | 


Approved for Three Roads | 
| involves an 
ed by the Interstate | 
ion to issue at par for | 
and other | 


| bitration was | 
by members of the Board of Mediation. | 


mortgage 6 per cent | 


on | 


| the Federal 


Railroad was author- | 


' to issue $100,000 of | 
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import trade is stagnant | 
| Company 
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s are indicative of the comparative holdings of bills and securities by Federal Reserve Banks as 
The other six charts show comparatively the loans, deposits and in- 


Levomniive Engineers 
Not Involved in Pay Case 


Hearings on the request of the Broth- 


| of the schedules was suspended to May | 


BEING 
DAILY. 


Lumber 
Rates 


Arrangements on Lumber Held Justified 


Affects Shipments From North Pacific Coast Territory to 
Eastern Destinations; Issued by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
held in a report just issued that pro- 
posed cancellation of restrictions on tran- 
sit arrangements on lumber from north 
Pacific coast territory to eastern desti- 
nations is justified. Operation of the 
schedules previously had been postponed 
by the Commission upon protest of the 
Western Pine Manufacturing Company 
and the Crowley Co., of Spokane, and 
the case was heard as Investigation & 
Suspension Docket No. 2810. Under the 
present tariffs no transit privilege is ac- 
corded on lumber moving from the North 
Pacific when the distance from shipping 
point to transit station exceeds 250 miles. 
Under the new transit schedules the 
western trunk lines would be permitted 
to publish transit arrangement on this 
traffic in western trunk line territory 
without regard to distance from origin 
which, the Spokane lumber companies 
contend, will leave eastern companies to 
apply for milling in transit. 

The Commission report follows in full 
text: 

By schedules filed to become effective 
December 138, 1926, respondents proposed 
to cancel certain exceptions to rule au- 
thorizing milling or manufacturing in 
transit arrangements on lumber and arti- 
cles taking lumber rates from 
Pacific coast territory to destinations in 


western trunk line, southwestern, central | 


and eastern trunk line territories. Upon 
protest of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turing Company and the Crowley Com- 
pany of Spokane, Wash., the operation 


; 12, 1927 


Propose to Cancel Portion. 
As typical of the issue presented, re- 


20-A to Agent Toll’s 


| 1170: 


| Tariff (Agent S 


[tener * * * 


Exception 1. No milling or manufac- 
turing in transit privileges are permit- 


ted except as provided in Chicago, Mil- | 
| watkee & St. Paul R’y. * * * 


C. No: B-6817), * = * 

Coast Freight Bureau 

. J. Henry’s 

Freight 
Ck. Gi GS. NO. 


Local 
I. C. C. No. 
175), Pacific 


4500) 


| supplements thereto or reissues thereof. 


| proposed in Agent Toll’s 
1165 and 1169 to western trunk line and | 


erhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- | 


ginemen for an increase in the wages 
of firemen employed on the southeast- 
ern railways, which has been referred 
by the parties to arbitration, are to be- 
gin in Washington within the next 10 


| kane, 
tions west of Manitowoc and Milwaukee, ! 


and East St. | .. ahr ; aa 
~~ | tion of the existing tariffs any modifica- 


days, according to an announcement by ! 
| south line indicated. 


the United States Board of Mediation. 
In the issue of Nay 10, it was errone- 


ously stated that the Brotherhood of Lo- | 


} comotive Engineers was included in the 


proceeding. 

The Board has appointed Judge Graf- 
ton Greene, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee, as the neutral ar- 
bitrator, following the failure of the ar- 


Substantially similar cancellations are 
hb C.. C. 


southwestern territories. All three of 


these tariffs also contain the so-called | 


omnibus clause making the rates subject | 


and | trunk line territory, but with this tariff 


to such transit arrangements 
charges as are published by individual 
lines parties to those tariffs and lawfully 


the schedule quoted above is applicable 


in connection with the Chicago, Milwau- | 
kee & St. Paul, Great Northern, North- | 


YY ific, n-Washington Railroad | : 
ah Pees nian : | all points enroute would be put upon a 


| uniform basis subject to the individual 


& Navigation Company, Southern Pa- 
cific, Spokane International, and Spo- 


Wis., Chicago, Peoria, 
Louis, Ill., and certain other junction 
points on the same general north-and- 


Respondents Publish Schedules. 
All of the respondents, last named, 
publish transit schedules which provide 
in general that 


; connections to eastern destinations may 


bitrators selected by the railways and | 
the brotherhood to agree on a third man. | 


| W. J. Jenks, vice president of the Nor- 


folk & Western Railway, was selected 
by the railways, and J. C. Goff, 


tive Firemen and Enginemen, Was 
lected by the brotherhood as the repre- 
sentative of the employes. The arbitra- 
tion proceedings will be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Rail- 
way Labor Act. 


vice | 
| president of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
se- | 


The wage request of the brotherhood | 


was filed last year with the roads, and 
$1 a day for the firemen. | When the 
roads and the brotherhood failed to reach 
an agreement on the wage question an 


increase of approximately | 


agreement to submit the dispute to ar- | 


reached after 


License Asked for Line 


San Joaquin Light & Power Cor- 
Fresno, Calif., has applied to 
Power Commission for a 
license for a transmission line in Mari- 
posa County, Calif., it has just been 
stated orally at the Commission’s offices, 
The line has been ocnstructed, 
cording to the Commission, 
over public lands and Jands 
Stanislaus National Forest, 


The 


poration, 


within 
reaching 


from the Corporation’s Kittridge Power | 


boundary of Yosemite 
National Park. The distance is esti- 
mated at 33.2 miles. The line would 
be used for public utility purposes, 
was stated. 


House to the 


| Partial Approval Given 


For Train-Stop System 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on May 10 a report by Divi- 
sion 1 approving, with exception, the in- 
of the automatic train-stop 


mediation | 


ac- | 
and extends 


it | 





system of the Union Switch & Signal | 


on the Fitchburg-Berkshire 
division of the Boston & Maine Railroad 
from West Cambridge to East Deerfield, 
Mass., 99.5 miles. The installation was 
made in accordance 
sion’s order of June 13, 1922. 

The total cost of the installation, in- 
cluding the equipment of 130 locomotives 
and two gas-electric cars, waS reported 
to the Commission as $534,468, 


+ 


with the Commis- | 


be billed to designated transit stations, 


when the distance from origin to the | 


transit point does not exceed 210 miles, 


sit at the rate and minimum weight ap- 
plicable from origin to destination on the 


commodity shipped into or the product | 
station, | 


forwarded from the transit 
whichever is higher, plus the following 
transit charges, 
rules and regulations unnecessary here 
to mention: 


sit station, 65 miles or less, 1.5 cents 
100 lbs.; over 65 miles, not over 
miles, 2 cents per 100 lbs.; over 
miles, not over 150 miles, 2.5 cents 
100, lbs.; over 150 miles, not over 
miles, 3 cents per 100 lbs.; over 
miles no transit privilege authorized. 
In a few instances higher transit 
charges are provided at certain points 
where the movements require back hauls, 


per 


105 
per 


aes | as r eX : Spoke Jas 
For Transmitting Power | as for example, at Spokane, Wash., on 


north ! 


east- | 


Cis. | 
North Pacific | 
Freight | 


Tariff Bureau { 


| other words, 
Nos. | 


Portland & Seattle and connec- | ‘ p : 
| ing the transit service. 


lumber and _ specified ; 
lumber articles originating in North Pa- ; 


cific Coast territory on their lines and | F 
' ments of the central and easteyn trunk 


subject to certain other | 


250 | 
250 | 


the Great Northern on shipments from 
Montana west of and including Twoy, 
Mont., the total transit charge is 5 cents 
per 100 pounds, and at Spokane on the 
Northern Pacific on shipments from 
Lakedale, Wash., on a branch line, about 
305 miles west of Spokane, the total 
transit charge is 7.5 cents. These 
charges are in addition to the through 
line-haul rate. 
Records on Most of Lumber. 


The record indicates that most of the 


| lumber that is transited in the northwest 


is moved from origins from which the 
transit charge does not exceed 2.5 cents. 

If the proposed cancellation were per- 
mitted the transit schedule quoted would 
still remain in effect in the northwest 
by virtue of the omnibus clause shown 
in the tariffs carrying the transporta- 
tion rates, but would open the way to per- 
mit western trunk line carriers, for ex- 
ample, to publish transit arrangements 
on this traffic in western trunk line ter- 
ritory. 

Witness for respondents testified that 
for a long time there has been an incon- 
sistency between the rules of the trans- 
continental lumber tariffs and those of 
the tariffs applicable east of Chicago as 
to the application of transit arrange- 
ments. As has been shown, the transit 
restrictions of the origin lines of the 
north Pacific coast territory limit the 
transit territory while the western trunk 
line carriers provide at certain points, 
without regard to distance from origin, 
for storing, sorting, splitting, barking, 
planing or dressing (planing mill ma- 


; chined), resorting or reshipping, but do 
not provide for 
; ing which is of special interest to the 


| spondents propose to cancel the following : parcies represented in this. proceeding. 


| portion of item 
bound transcontinental tariff I. C. C. No. | 


otherwise manufactur- 


Trunk Line Transit Tariff. 
The western trunk line transit tariff 


| names the Great Northern, Northern Pa- 
| cifie, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and 


numerous other carriers as participat- 
ing carriers, but many of the carriers 
parties to the transcontinental tariff are 
not named in this transit tariff, and con- 
sequently, if the suspended schedules 
were permitted to take effect they would 
not, in themseves, accord any additional 
transit arrangements which are of any 
concern to the interested parties. In 
the cancellation of the re- 
strictive schedule as proposed, would yot 
result directly in granting a transit ar- 
rangement whereby daors and sash in 
which protestants are interested, could 
be manufactured in transit in western 


restriction eliminated the western trunk 
line carriers would be free to establish 


on file with the Commission, except that | transit arrangements now prohibited by 


the restrictive clause under consideration. 

It is asserted on behalf of the proposed. 
eancelation that no increases and, in 
fact, no reductions would be created but 


transit tariffs of the carriers perform- 
It is testified 
that if under any conceivable interpreta- 


tion whatever would be produced in rates 


| or charges the proposed schedules would 
| result in reductions rather than increases. 


Conflict Between Restrictions. 

It is also testified on behalf of re- 
spondents that there has been a conflict 
between the transit restrictions under 
consideration and the transit arrange- 


line carriers. Prior -to December 10, 
1925, the carriers serving California also 
had a restrictive transit rule in their 


for dregsing, kiln drying, manufactur- | transcontinental tariffs, but that rule was 
ing, milling, sorting or staining in tran- | not recognized or respected by the cen- 


| tral and eastern trunk line carriers. 


On 
December 10, 1925, the tariff applicable 
from California was amended by adding, 
“manufactuying, milling, ete.,” to the list 
of transit practices which would be per- 
mitted under the tariffs of the individ- 
ual lines. The present schedules from 


| the north Pacific coast present the same 


; 4 ‘ | possibilities of conflict as show is 
Distance from shipping point to tran- | - pene ts ae 


previously in connection with the sched- 


106 ules from California, and while one pur- 


pose of the proposed schedules is to 
elarify the transit rules the additional 
purpose is to open the way so that tran- 
sit rules may be established to enable 
north Pacific coast lumber to reach 
eastern destinations under the same ad- 
vantages of transit as is accorded lum- 
ber from California. It is shown that 
shippers of north Pacific coast lumber 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 





Pasteurized Milk, 
Holstein Nursery Milk 
Grade “A” Raw Milk 

Acidophilus Milk 


Coffee and Whipping 
Cream 


Fancy Cottage Cheese 
Butter 
Eggs 


Telephone: 
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Service 
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AvutTuorizED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


BEING 


PuBLISHFD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Bank 


Conditions 


Costs of Government |! 
For Providence, R. L., 


Increase Per Capita 


Payments for General De- 


partments for Fiscal Year 
1926 Amount to 
$9,040,610. 


The Department of Commerce has just 
announced a summary of the financial) 
statistics of the city corporation of 
Providence, R. I., for the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1926. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The payments for maintenance and 


operation of the general departments of | 


Providence, R. I., for the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1926, amounted to 
$9,040,610, or $33.12. per capita. In 
1925 the comparative per capita for 
maintenance and operation of general 


$17.72. 
public service enterprises (water works, 
scales, docks, harbors and cemeteries) 
amounted to $503,361; interest on debt, 
$1,502,765; and outlays for 


service enterprises, $4,149,008. 

The total payments, therefore, for ex- 
penses of general departments and pub- 
lic service enterprises, interest, and out- 
lays, were $15,195,744. 

Of this amount $110,544 represents 
payments by a city department or enter- 
prise to another on account of services. 

The totals include all payments for 


the year, whether made from current | 
revenues or from the proceeds of bond 


issues. 
Revenues Were $48.40 per Capita. 


The total revenues receipts of Provi- 


dence for 1926, were $13,213,819, or 
$48.40 per capita. This was $2,167,083 
more than the total payments of the 
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Finance 


ntermediate Credit Banks Report Loans 
And Rediscounts of $76,895,390 April 30 


Agricultural.Credit Corporations Lead in Paper Redis- 


counted With$29,3 96,558. 


The total direct loans and rediscounts of the 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 


Banks amounts to $76,895,390.51 as of April 30, 1927, the Federal Farm Loan Board 


has just announced. 
The agricultural credit corporations 


$29,396,558.10, while $6,246,542.86 represented loans on tobacco. 


the Board’s statement follows: 


had the highest amount of rediscounts, 
The full text of 


Statement of rediscounts, direct loans and advances upon the respective com- 


modities of the twelve Federal intermediate credit banks, as of April 30, 1927, as 


shown by reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board: 


Direct Loans 
$1,175,000.00 
3,699,781.67 
3,040,000.00 
1,60: 
4,810,844.24 
1,550,298.62 
90,569.72 


Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 

New Orleans .. 
St. Louis 

St. Paul 
Omaha ... 
Wichita 
Houston 


s | Berkeley 
departments was $32.84, and for 1917, | 


Payments for the operation of | 


permanent | 


improvements, includi se for public | , . 
improvements, including those for public | Springfield ... 


| Wichita 


Spokane 


Total 
CLASSIFICATION 
Agri 


Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 


Houston 
Berkeley-... 
Spokane 


COCO COCO eee eH ere eeeees $27,814,370.08 


. Credit 
Corporations 
$473,248.67 
1,056,265.71 
8,953,946.29 
176,024.38 
6,019,571.88 
978,821.11 
5,540,598.18 
997,422 
505,037.90 
3,00; 


2,333,524.60 


Total 
$1,649,198.67 
5,049,645.31 
12,027,033.01 
1,839,277.83 


11,004,050.99 


Rediscounts 

$474,198.67 
1,349,863.64 
8,987,033.01 
235,554.02 
6,193,206.75 
1,273,288.84 
5,691,792.04 


3,923.81 


5,782,361.76 
4,759,319.41 4,763,694.70 
1,804,235.80 7,094,235.80 
7,252,006.24 ;252,006.24 
6,604,784.98 12,887,047.29 
42 4,455,937.03 
$49,081,020.43 
OF REDISCOUNTS. 
National 
Banks 
$950.00 


$76,895,390.51 


State 
Banks 


33,086.72 
54,707.08 

8,137.65 
54,305.00 
68,993.86 
59,054.92 


4,622.56 


18,162.64 


01 


5,097.37 





Total 


| Baltimore 


year, exclusive of the payments for per- | 


manent improvements, but 


$1,981,925 | 


less than the total payments including | 


those for permanent improvements. 
These payments in excess of revenue 
receints were met from the proceeds of 
debt obligations. 

Of the total revenue receipts $110,- 


| Wichita 


544 represents receipts from a city de- | 
partment or enterprise on account of 


services. 
Property taxes represented 75.1 


per | 


cent of the total revenue for 1926, 74.5 | 


per cent for 1925, and 66.9 per cent for 
1917. The increase in the amount of 
property taxes collected was 101.3 per 


cent from 1917 to 1925, and 3.1 per cent | 


from 1925 to 1926. The per capita prop- 
erty taxes were $36.37 in 1926, $35.97 
in 1925, and $20.45 in 1917. 


New Orleans 


OMang, «10s 

Houston 
Berkeley ... 
Spokane 


Oem mere aero eesesereseene 


Total 

Classification of direct loans: 

Tobacco—Springfie!d, $1,175,000; Bal- 
timore, $3,502,418.85; Louisville, $1,568,- 
923.81; total, $6,246,542.66. 

Canned fruits and vegetables—Berke- 
ley, $996,730.42; Spokane, $130,000; 
total, $1,126,730.42. 

Raisins—Berkeley, $5,0000.00. 

Wool—Omaha, $4,375; Spokane, $92,- 


| 514; total, $96,889. 


Earnings of public service enterprises | 


operated by the city represented 11.5 | 


per cent of the total revenue for 1926, 

11.8 per cent for 1925, and 13.0 per cent 

for 1917. i 
Indebtedness Increased. 


The net indebtedness (funded of fixed | 


debt less sinking fund assets) of Provi- 
dence on September 30, 1926, was $24,- 
183,456, or $88.58 per capital. In 1925 the 
per capita debt was $81.71, and in 1917, 
$63.79. The increase in the per capita 
net debt reported for 1926 was due to 
bond issues for the permanent improve- 
ment of the water supply system and 
sewers. 

For 1926 the assessed valuation of 
property in Providence subject to ad 
valorem taxes for city corporation was 
$596,908,990. The levy for all pur- 
poses for 1926 was $11,097,901, of which 
$10,381,610, or 93.5 per cent, was levied 
for the city corporation; and $716,291, or 
6.5 per cent, for the State. The per 
capita tax levy for the city and State 
was $40.65 in 1926, $39.98 in 1925, and 
$22.63 in 1917. 


Restrictions Canceled 


On Lumber Shipments | 


I. C. C. Report Affects Transit | 


Arrangements from North- 
west to the East. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
must meet the competition of lumber 
from California. Much of the 
from California manufactured 


is into 


doors and sash at El] Paso, Wichita Falls, ; 


and Waco, Tex., Fort Smith, Ark., Kan- 


sas City, Mo., and many eastern points | : 
ea Dae? oe ern points | Amount due to national banks 


| Amount due to other banks, bankers} and trust co’s.... 


| Certified checks outstanding 
not be | 


under existing transit arrangements. 

Protestants, located in the northwest, 
insist that the tariffs should 
opened so that a transit arrangement 
could be established at points distant 
from the source of the raw material as 
much of the lumber is of low grade 
from which a great amount of material 
must be cut before being made into mill 
work, and, therefore, it would be an eco- 
nomic loss to haul the rough 
great distances from the source of pro- 
duction. It is stated, however, that the 
Mississippi River and Wisconsin mills 
that manufacture doors, sash, and frames 
buy a higher grade of lumber than is 
used generally by protestants in the 
northwest, and the waste material is not 
so great. 

Protest of Other Points. 

Protestants express the view that if 
the proposed schedules should take ef- 
fect that their competitors at Iowa 
points, Oshkosh, Wis.; Chicago, Ill., and 
Stillwater, Minn., would no doubt make 
request upon the carriers to establish a 
milling or manufacturing arrangement 
on lumber at those points. The princi- 
pal cause of protest appears to be that 
the establishment of the proposed sched- 
ules would “leave those eastern people 
open to apply for milling in transit.” 
[f transit arrangements were established 
at eastern points protestants apprehend 
that the charge would be 1.5 cents with- 
out restriction as to distance from the 
producing points, while the northwestern 
shippers would still be subject to the 
terms of the transit tariff shown on 


lumber | 














| Time deposits (including postal savings) .. 





| North Pacific Coast lumber. 


Cotton — Columbia, $3,040,000; Louis- 


sc cceveccccee + $29,596,558.10 


$23,735.20 
L-S Loan 
Companies 


$570,225.11 


& Trust Co’s. 
$1,658.05 
147,334.58 
243,162.75 
82,200.00 


2,122,412.43 


$19,058,843.97 
{ ville, $85,000; New Orleans, $4,810,- 
844.24; St. Louis, $46,376.96; Wichita, 
$3,040,000; Berkeley, $33,815.39; total, 
| $11,006,036.59. ffi 


Rice—St. Louis, $1,503,921.66; Berke- | 


| ley, $239,736.50; total, $1,743,658.16. 
Olive oil—Berkeley, $11,980. 


Wheat—St. Paul, $90,569.72; Wichita, | 


$2,250,000; total ,$2,340,569.22. 
Coffee—Baltimore, $197,362.82. 


| 


-| Prunes, $44.900. 


Total Resources of National Banks Show 


Total Increase of $805,482,000 in Y ear 


Figures for Call Date in March Compared With Those of 
; Year Before. 


Comptroller of the Currency, Joseph W. McIntosh, made public on May 10, 


the following comparative analysis of 
March 23: ? 


(Thousands 
Resources: 


Loans and discounts (including rediscounts) * 
| Overdrafts 
| United States Government securities owned 
Other bonds, stocks, securities, etc., owned 
| Customers’ liability account of acceptances 
| Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
| Other real estate owned 

Lawful reserve with Federal reserve banks 

| Items with Federal reserve banks in process of collection 

Cash in vault 

| Amount due from national banks 
| Amount due from other banks, bankers, and trust co’s.. 
| Exchanges for clearing house ads 
Checks on other banks in the same place ........ eens 


Outside checks and other cash items 


Redemption fund and due from U. S. Treasurer.. 
United States Government securities borrowed. . 


Bonds and securities, other than U. S., borrowed. 
| Other 


assets 


Liabilities: 


Capital stock paid in 
| Surplus fund 
lumber | Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
Reserved for taxes, interest, etc., accrued 
| National bank notes outstanding 


Due to Federal reserve banks 


Cashiers’ checks outstanding 
Demand deposits 


United States deposits 
Total deposits? 


United States Government securities borrowed 


Agreements to repurchase U. S. Gov’t or other secur. sold 
| Bills payable (including all obligations representing bor- 


rowed money other than rediscounts) 
Notes and bills rediscounted 


the condition of national banks as of 


of Dollars.) 
Apr. 12, 1926 
8,000 banks 
13,301,306 
10,955 
2,540,823 
3,269,027 
265,066 
621,825 
113,987 
1,288,664 
487,345 
367,573 
1,062,811 
388,932 
774,989 
83,095 
68,809 


Mar. 25, 1927 
eecceccess 13,647,640 
see ceeeeeees 2,652,567 
246,250 
663,959 
117,571 
1,400,317 
443,145 
373,905 
026,760 
393,174 


74,304 
47,126 
teens 32,505 


4,646 
247,830 


. 24,893,665 25,699,147 
1,410,434 
1,188,704 

500,519 
63,327 
649,452 
35,785 
987,311 
1,779,679 
258,034 
223,885 

10,456,694 

6,199,806 
234,704 

» 20,175,798 
25,611 


1,460,491 
1,239,810 
seseeee 519,670 
642,558 
35,281 
980,891 
1,764,982 
200,381 
201,921 
10,430,341 
7,056,467 
241,945 
20,912,209 
17,011 
4,646 
4,480 


306,203 
92,840 


Acceptances of other banks and foreign bills of exchange 


or drafts sold with indorsement 


| Letters of credit and travelers’ checks outstanding... . 


107,982 
7,760 


95,035 
9,812 


Acceptances executed for customers and to furnish dollar 


| exchange less those purchased or discounted 
| Acceptances executed by other banks... 


Liabilities other than those stated above 


WAGED cnt eae ceeaiecsaua serena kesdseeasrs 


Reka ee mwe eee 24,893,665 


246,199 
39,495 
55,515 


242,265 
17,636 
64,072 


see e wees . 


25,699,147 


* Includes customers’ liability under letters of credit. + Sub-total, 





The pro- 


| posal of new transit arrangements at 
| any point is not an issue on this record. 


It is shown that transit allowing the 
production of mill work is now in effect 


| on North Pacific Coast lumber at Bay- 


| being .opened 


port, Duluth, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn., and Bay City and Saginaw, Mich. 

The record fails to show that any in- 
creases would result from the proposed 
schedules. As previously stated, the pro- 
test is mainly lodged against the way 
to permit eastern com- 
petitors to apply to the carriers for a 


transit arrangement. The record does 
not disclose that any undue prejudice 
would result from the proposed sched- 
ules. If other transit schedules are sub- 
sequently filed by individual carriers 
parties to the transcontinental tariffs 
which may result in undue prejudice 
protestants’ interests may be amply pro- 
tected by filing protests or making the 
issue the subject of a formal complaint. 
We find that the proposed schedules 
have been justified. An order will be en- 
tered vacating the order of suspension 
| and discontinuing the proceeding. 





2,823,587.46 | 


~ | Investment 


| Balance today 
291,939.88 | 


Savings Banks | 


| lowing: 


; duties Lpon merchandise imported into the 
| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
| in the New York market at noon today for 
| eable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


$31,658.05 | 
| Europe: 


| Finland (markka) 


7,828 banks | 
; Canada 
12,662 | 


8,671,513 | 


626,687 | 





5.986 | : ae ae 
16,986 | Commerce Commission. were as follows: 


| Gross Oper. Rev... . $8,312,816 


| Gross Oper. Rev. . 


70,409 | 


| Gross oper. 


Loans 


Discounts 


U. S. Treasury Statement || 
May 7, 1927. | 
(Made Public May 10, 1927). | 
Receipts. | 
Customs receipts $2,500,682.32 
Internal-revenue | 
ceipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue : 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


1,868,594.40 | 


3,159,200.01 
256,742.96 
7,565,219.69 | 
256,300.00 
224,107,250.04 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts. ... 
Balance previous day.. 


231,928,769.73 | 
Expenditures. 
Géneral expenditures. . 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts..... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service 


$9,580,745.96 

984,552.19 
770,654.78 | 
13,471.43 | 


144,606.26 


81.061%60 | 
retirement 
192,449.96 
of trust | 
348,557.86 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 

Other public debt ex- 

penditures ee 


11,826,887.52 


854,998.55 | 
219,246,883.66 | 





231,928,769.73 | 
The accumulative figures together | 
with the comparative analysis of re- | 
ceipts and expenditures for the month | 
and for the year are published each 


Monday. 


| l Foreign Exchange 


[By Telegraph.) 
New York, May 10. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 


May 10, 1927. 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariffs Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collections of 


United States, we have ascertained and 


rencies are shown below: 
Country 


14059 
.1390 

-007232 | 
029614 


2668 


Austria (schilling)... 
Belgium (belga)....... 
Bulgaria (lev). ; 
Czechoslovakia (krone)... 
Denmark (krone). : 
England (pound sterling) 


France (franc)..... 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo) 

italy ‘*2a).... 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzer -nd (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 

China (Chefo> tael) 

China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China( Tientsin tael) 

China (Hongkong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar).. 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar) . 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen).... 
Singapore (S. S.) 
North America: 
(dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold)..... Rak 
Brazil (milreis).......-.csece- 





2582 
1136 
.0514 
006313 | 
1765 
-2674 
.1923 


-017580 | 


\ 


000479 | 
999813 
466833 
(dollar)... 997813 
.9622 


A179 


7; Chile (peso) 


Urugauy (peso)... 


A. T. & T. Co. Reports 


Earnings During March 


Earnings of the American Telephone & 


| Telegraph Company for March, as re- 


ported by the company to the Interstate 


1926 
$7,189,745 
3,312,211 
1,960,760 


March. 1927 


4,074,794 
3,386,085 


Net Oper. Rev.... 
Net Oper. Ine..... 
Three months’. 
22,837,412 
12,157,847 
9,186,172 


24,182,083 
12,204,784 
10,194,882 


Net Oper. Rev..... 
Net Oper. Inc..... 


Western Union Company 
Reports March Earnings | 


Earnings of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company for March were re- 
ported to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the Company as follows: 

March. 1927 1926 
Gross oper. rev..$11.155,193 $11,575,450 
Net oper. rev... 2,599,847 2,484,508 
Net oper. inc.... 2,950,854 1,952,152 

3 months’ 

5,220 
6,035,000 


1,633,728 


rev... 51,416,257 
Net oper. rev.... 6,001,907 
Net oper. ine.... 4,546,100 


Governors of Reserve Banks 
Hold Spring Conference 


The annual spring conference of the 
governors of the Federal Reserve Banks | 
was held May 10 in the offices of the 
Federal Reserve Board, in Washington. 
Only routine business was discussed by 
the 12 executives, it was announced 
orally by the Board. 


Railroad Asks Authority 
To Abandon Line in Texas 


has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon its 
line from Rockland to Turpentine, Tex., 
10.5 miles. The application says the 


The Texas & New Orleans =e 
| 
traffic for the line has been exhausted. | 


Production o 


Banking na 


f Gold Ore by Ontario Mines 


(ixpex_ 727) 


Rose in First Quarter of 1927 Over 1926 


Lower Grade of Material Is Produced and Recovery of the 
Precious Metal Drops in Some Areas. 


Increased production of ore by the 


gold mines of Ontario is shown by fig- | 


ures for the first three months of 1927, 


sent to the Department of Commerce by | ever, compared with $6,016,245 in the 


the Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
Toronto, J. Bartlett Richards, The De- 
partment’s statement follows tin full 


| text: 


Returns from Ontario gold mines for 


| the first quarter of 1927 show a pro- 


duction of 1,009,681 tons of ore, com- 
pared with 855,516 tons in the corres- 
ponding period of 1926. The value of this 
production amounted to $7,701,762 in 
the first quarter of 1927, compared with 
$7,609,642 in the first quarter of 1926. 

It is apparent from the returns that a 
lower grade of ore is being milled in 
both the Porcupine and Kirkland Lake 


| camps. In the Porcupine, tonnage in the 


1927 quarter amounted to 848.610 tons, 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 


A cablegram to the Department 


mercial Attache at Shanghai, made pub- 
lie May 10, discloses a reduction in sil- 
ver stocks in Shanghai during the last 
three weeks in April. The full text of 


| the cablegram follows: 


Silver stocks in Shanghai, China, on 
April 28 totaled 31,500,000 taels (about 
$19,573,000. The Shanghai tael was 
quoted on Mayl10 at $.6182.) as com- 
quoted in May 10 at $.6182.) as com- 
The amount of silver held in native 


| banks on April 28 was 77,000,000 taels, 


which represents an increase of 1,600,- 
000 taels over the total at the end of the 
preceding week. 

Sycee bars in Shanghai was valued at 
74,300,000 taels in April 28, as com- 
pared with 73,000,000 taels on April 7. 
Dollar coins were valued at 


these coins as compared with the total 


} on April 7. 


|N. O., T. & M. Railway Asks 


Right to Issue Bonds 


The: New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
Railway has filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a supplemental 


application in Finance Docket No. 3500 | 
| asking authority to issue $3,648,100 of 
| first mortgage bonds in exchange fér 
| a like amount of income bonds. 


of | 
| Commerce from the office of the Com- 


57,200,000 | 
taels, a decrease of 23,800,000 tales in | 


| duction 


| from 51 paper 
| drachmas per 100 


| ¢éompared with 747,305 tons in the 1926 | 
cent. | 


quarter,.an increase of 13.5 per 
Value of gold recovered amounted to 
only $5,801,908 in the 1927 quarter, how- 


1926 quarter, a decrease of 3.5 per cent. 

In the Kirkland Lake area ore pro- 
for the. first quarter of 
amounted to 161.071 tons, as compared 
with 107,811 tons in the 1926 quarter, 


| an inerease of’ 49.4 per cent. Gold re- 


covery amounted to $1,899,854, compared 


with $1,592,903 in the 1926 quarter, an | 


increase of 19.3 per cent in tonnage and 
value as compared with the 1926 quarter, 
with the exception of Tough-Oakes, 
Burnside, which 
tonnage but a decrease in value, Argo- 


naut showed a decrease in gold recovery | 


but an increase in copper, and it is be- 


lieved that the future of this property | 


is aS a copper mine. 


sreece Changes Money Rates 
|G Changes Money Rat 


Reduced During April 


For Paying Customs Duties 


Effective from April 29, 1927, the con- 
version rates of metallic paper 


+o 
to 


; drachmas for the payment of Greek im- 


port duties have been increased from 


;} 8.50 to 10 on wheat and meslin and from | 


10 to 14 on sugar, glucose and maltose, 
states a cable to the Department of Com- 
merce from the Commercial Attache at 


| Athens, Gardner Richardson (the drah- | 
This | 


ma at current exchange is $.0133). 
means iner@ases in the import 

drachmas to 60 paper 
kilos on wheat and 
meslin, from 4 paper drachmas to 5.60 
paper drachmas per kilo on sugar and 


duties 


| glucose, and from 15 paper drachmas to 


21 paper drachmas per kilo on maltose, 
the Foreign Tariffs Division of the De- 
partment has just stated. 


Corporate Financing 


_ MUNICIPAL i: GOVERNMENT :: 


1927 | 


showed an increase in | 
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Volume of Trade 
In Retail Business 
Increased in April 


Reports From 454 Stores 
Show Larger Sales Than 
During Similar Period 


in 1926. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Easter this year was approximately two 
weeks later than last year. 

Reports from department and other 
stores by Federal reserve districts indi- 
cate that sales were larger than in April, 
1926, in all sections of the country ex- 
cept in the St. Louis and Minneapolis 
Federal reserve districts, where they 
were slightly smaller. 

The largest increases, amounting to 
more than 10 per cent, were in the 
Cleveland, Chicago and San Francisco 
districts. 

Of the total number (618) of those 
stores reporting for the cauntry as a 
whole, 454 showed larger sales than last 
year and 164 reported declires. 

Percentage changes in dollar sales be- 
tween April, 1926, and April, 1927, and 
the number of stores reporting are given 


| in the following table: 


Stores Reporting 
Increase Decrease 
‘a ¢ 15 
46 . 10 
63 21 
59 20 
14 


33 24 9 
60 42: 18 
20 9 11 
16 10 6 
Kansas City 26 17 9 
Delas...:i¢ 16 13 3 
San Francisco 94 66 28 


454 164 


District 
Boston 
New York.. 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland.. 
Richmond. . 
Atlanta.... 
Chicago.... 
St. Louis... 
Minneapolis 


Total 

87 
56 
84 
79 


47 


Total . 618 


SS 


Investment Bonds 


PUBLIC UTILITY :: INDUSTRIAL 


Inquirics Invited 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Founded 1876 


BOSTON 
200 Devonshire St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
300 Montgomery St. 


NEW YORK 
44 Wall Street 


LOS ANGELES 
1000 California Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1515 Locust St 


CHICAGO 
231 So. La Salle St. 
LONDON 
5 Copthall Court E. C. 2 


A “Hired Man” Who 


Never Sleeps 


WHE steady drift of the Nation’s rural population to 


congested metropolitan centers presents a problem of 
concern to all who have the welfare of the Nation at 
heart. One remedy, it is generally agreed, is the elim- 
=) ination of drudgery on the farm through installation 
of the many mechanical time- and labor-saving devices enjoyed 
by the city dweller 


An approach to a solution of the problem along these lines is 
afforded by the constantly widening net work of électric trans- 
mission lines that now link widely separated electric generating 
stations into what are called “superpower” systems. 


ELECTRICITY CAN DO FOR AGRICULTURE 
WHAT IT HAS DONE FOR INDUSTRY 


The smaller cities and towns along the routes of these major 
transmission lines find that they have at their command electric 
service of “big city” adequacy and reliability. And increasingly 
the distribution systems in these smaller communities are being 
pushed out into adjacent farming country where they enable the 
farmer to follow the lead of American industry in applying ma- 
chine methods wherever possible. 


Subsidiaries of the MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 
have long been co-operating with federal, state and agricultural 
organizations in an endeavor to solve the problems surrounding 
the supplying of electric service for farming purposes. Serving 
1834 communities through 14,454 miles of transmission lines, the 
subsidiaries of this investment company are finding many oppor- 
tunities to lend a hand in the electric industry’s national program 
for farm electrification. 


As specialists in the safe investment securities of 
public utility companies, we are at the service of every 
one interested in this form of investment. Write for 
our current list of offerings yielding more than 6%. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street, CHICAGO 


St. Louis 


Milwaukee Louisville 


Indianapolis 


Central States Securities Corporation-— 111 Broadway Nen York City 
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Taxation 


Amounts Deducted 
For Compensation 


Not Paid as Such 


Board of Tax Appeals Finds 
Payments Were Made in 
Direct Proportion to 
Stock Holdings. 


Credit as Capital 


Expenditure Denied 


Filed by Richmond Hosiery 
Mills 
Twin City Tite & MARBLE COMPANY, Ml . 

PETITIONER, V. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 

TERNAL REVENUE, Boarp or TAx AP- 

PEALS, No. 8730. 

Amounts received by individual owners 
of a corporation for services rendered | 
— — — eee nw = “a | pended in an advertising campaign to 
eae = a Me oe ray said | advertise a particular product may be 
2s ig — a ee ae ! included in invested capital depends upon 
stockholding een ane ee t / nen- | eVidence to show whether such amount 
agape ~ —_ oe is an expense or a capital expenditure. 
sation for services. 


sas nae f for a redetermi- | : . : 
a a eichencien ‘a income and | that it was unable from the evidence to 
nation oO C “1es ¢ 


profits taxes for 1919, 1920, and 1921, | determine what — if any, of such 
: , amounts should be regarded as. capital 
arising from the disallowance by the | ceitiittine 
Commissioner in each year of certain | “o ne = e. LD eae eames | 
amounts deducted by the petitioner as ontri ee . _ — ns 
i f officers and employes who gaged in gathering trade sta istics, ad- 
- agen kholders vising on tariff legislation, and prevent- 
nc E Pncher ee the petitioner and | ing labor troubles were held to be proper 
D. D. Shepard for the Commissioner. deductions from anges income as ordi- 
The findings of fact and opinion fol- | aed and necessary business expenses. 
Sam E. Whitaker for the petitioner and 
a ; Paid on Basis of Stock. George C. Witter for the Commissioner. 
Sindinigs of yy _ The petitioner in both cases assigned 
The business of the partnership con- | several errors but by stipulations and 
i e ri performing con- 
Sone ae.’ cntaliaton of tile and | questions were in dispute: (1) Whether 
marble. | the petitioner may include in its inv ested 
From time to time after the partner- | capital an aggregate amount alleged to 
ship was organized the various members | have been expended during the years 
contributed to its capital in varying 1908 to 1914, inclusive, in an intensive 
amounts. , advertising campaign to advertise a par- 
In March, 1911, the petitioner was In- | ticular brand of hosiery under the trade 
corporated under the laws of Minnesota, mark “‘Wunderhose” and charged at the 
and took over the business of the part- | time to current expense; (2) whether 
nership. The corporation continued to | contributions made during the taxable 
procure and perform contracts for the vears to the American Protective Tariff 
installation of tile and marble work in | League and the League at tadesetal 
residences and in public and other build- | Rights, of both of which petitioner eae 
ings where such work is required. member, are deductible from 
The members of the partnership be- | come. 
came stockholders in the petitioner cor- | 
poration and immediately after its or- 
ganization stock was issued. The hold- 
ings of the various stockholders were in- | 
creased. Increases and bonuses were | 
paid in direct proportion to the holdings 
of stock of the parties. 1 
Disallowed Salary Deductions. 
Opinion by Trammell: The respond- 
ent has disallowed as deductions in com- 
puting the net income of the petitioner 
for the years 1919, 1920 and 1921 the | trade name. In 1907 iaick tas iene 
amounts of $5,631, $26,140.36 and 


; ; See Oe it the adoption of a trade mark 
$37,582.74, respectively, being portions | “Wunderhose” and that an advertising 
of the amounts deducted as salaries for | campaign be carried on over a nishaican 
officers and employes who were stock- | time in order to permanently establish 
holders of the petitioner corporation. | with the public its good will and trade 

The disallowance is based on the | wask “Waonderhoss.” 
ground that the amounts disallowed | mark “Wunderhose” was copyrighted and 
were not in fact reasonable compensa- | jn the latter part of that year an inten- 
tion for personal services actually ren- | sive campaign was started and continued 
dered but constituted distributions of | until the early part of 1914, in the prose- 
profits. | cution of which petitioner expended a 

Section 234 (a) (1) of the Revenue : total amount of approximately $35,000 a 
Acts of 1918 and 1921 proides that in | year. The amount paid or incurred in 
computing the net income of corpora- | each of the -rears was charged to ex- 
tions subject to tax there shall be al- | pense. During the six years succeeding 
lowed as a deduction “all the ordinary | this advertising campaign an average of 
and necessary expenses paid or incurred about $2,500 a year was spent for gen- 
during the taxable year in carrying 0n | eral advertising purposes. In the inagu- 
any trade or business, including a rea- | ration of this advertising campaign, the 
sonable allowance for salaries or other | petitioner did so for the siebene tad 
compensation for personal services ac- | with the belief and conviction that by so 
tually rendered a | doing it would thereby establish a per- 

The petitioner does not deny that, the | manent good will asset in its business, 
increase and bonuses paid to its officers The adoption of the trade mark 
and stock-owning employes were In di- | “Wunderhose” for a part of its hosiery 
rect proportion to their stock owner- 
ship, but contends that the amounts 
authorized and paid were reasonable for 
the services rendered when the ability, 
experience, responsibility, duties and 
services of such officers and employes 
and their worth to the business is con- 
sidered. 

The amounts paid to the officers and 
stockholding employes and deducted as 
compensation for the years involved 
were in excess of the amounts paid for 
1917 in the following percentages: 

1919 1920 


esa 4S 


RICHMOND 
Vv. COMMISSIONER OF 
NUE, .BoaRD OF TAX 
7763, 3703. 

Whether an aggregate amount ex- 


REVE- 
Nos. 


INTERNAL 
APPEALS, 


gross in- 


Trade Name A dopted 


In Advertising Goods 

The findings of fact and full text of 
the opinion follow: 

Findings of Fact: The petitioner is a 
| Georgia corporation organized in 1898, 
and is engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of hosiery. 

From the date of organization until 
1908 petitioner sold its goods without a 


were parts of the same plan. 

Prior to the time of the adoption of 
the trade mark “Wunderhose” there was 
no such name in existence, nor was there 
| any concern known to the trade as the 
| Chattanooga Knitting Mills. Upon the 
| adoption of the trade mark “Wunder- 

hose” sale of this merchandise was segre- 

gated on the books of the petitioner 
from all other sales. 

In 1912 the petitioner adopted an- 
other trade brand known as “Arroow- 
head” which was designated as Richmond 
| Hosiery Mills sales aceount. It also 
exported goods under a number of for- 
507 | eign trade marks. The “Wunderhose” 
483 | sales do not include any goods exported. 
465 Sees — — = . 

460 | scribing that the increase shall be based 
; specifically on stock ownership, actually 
used that as a basis in determining the 
amounts to be paid. In other words the 
amount of stock owned by each stock- 
holder seems to have been the sole cri- 
terion or measure of the additionat 
amounts to be paid him. The increases 
allowed were not based on the amount 
| of compensation which each offiicer was 


| 


1921 
405 
500 


F. O. Streed 
Taylor ....cc- 
Hidding .... 
Armstrong 
Verlo 
E. W. Streed 
F. A. Streed cod 
Determine Purpose of Payments. 
The first question to detemhine is | 
whether the amounts which were dis- 
allowed by the respondent as compensa- 
tion to officers and stockholding em- | 
ployes were paid by the corporation as 
compensation for services rendered. If 
the amounts were in fact distributions 
of profits as determined by the respond- | TeCelVing at the time. . ; 
ent, they would not be allowed as de- be Compensation Not Shown. 
ductions in determining the petitioner's | _ The value of services of an individual 
naa iakame. not dependent upon the amount of 
It may be that if the amounts had | stock owned. The value of services and 
been paid as compensation, they would | the amount of stock owned have no 
have been allowed as being reasonable. | Mecessary relationship to each other. The 
In determining whether the amounts | Measure used in determining the in- 
were compensation for services or were | ¢reases in this case was stock owner- 
distributions of profits, all the facts and | Ship, regardless of the fact that certain 
circumstances must be considered and | Stockholders may have been entitled to 
not merely the fact that the amounts | @ greater or lesser amount if the value 
were reasonable. of their services were solely considered. 
In this case, we find that the amounts | In order to be compensation for ser- 
which the petitioner claimed as addi- | Vices, the value of the services must 
tional compensation for services ren- | Measure the amount and not stock owner- 
dered were paid to the stockholders of | ship. Conceding for the sake of argu- 
the corporation in the exact proportion | ment that the services of individuals in 
to their stockholdings. The payments | this case were fairly worth the amounts 
of the amounts were authorized by reso- | they received, this fact alone is not 
utions of August 14, 1918, May 18, | sufficient to constitute the amounts com- 
1920, September 6, 1920, and November | pensation. They must have been intended 
14, 1921. and paid as such. Appeal of Woodcliff 
The resolution of August 14, 1918, We ave of the opinion after a con- 
authorized a monthly salary increase to We are of the opoinion after a con- 
the stockholders equal to 9 per cent of | sideration of all of the evidence that the 
the common stock held by dated | petitioner not shown that the 
“back to January 1, 1918, resolu- 
tion of May 18, 1920, 
the same except that 
to be based on & 1-5 the 
stock ownership on Januaiy 1, 120. 
The other resolutions, while not pre- 


a 


seeere 


ole 
a oe 


sd ee 


_ 
nmwore 


“ 
woe 


1s 


them 
The 
substantially 


mnerease 


has 
dinounts which 
Wa 
the 


per 


fact 
and 


respondent were in compensation 


Was | for services rendered not. distribu- 


cent of tions of profits. 


notice, under Rule 50, May 4, 1927, 


Cost of Advertising 


Decision Rendered on Petition | 


Hosiery MILLs, PETITIONER, | 


The Board of Tax Appeals held herein ; 


withdrawals, the Board found, only two | 


In 1908 the trade ! 


business and the advertising campaign | 


were disallowed by the | 


Judgement will be entered on 15 days’ | 


The charging of expenditures for ad- 
vertising to expense was in line with 
the consistent business policy. adopted 
in the early days of the company to re- 
duce the fixed assets of the company as 

| nearly as possible to the sum of $1. 

During the taxable years 1919 and 

| 1920, petitioner was a member of the 

| American Protective Tariff League, an 
| organization of mantffacturers having 
| for its purpose the gathering of satis- 
tics on the importation of hosiery and 
other merchandise, the keeping of cor- 


porations advised as to tariff legislation | ! ’ 3 } n 
| in this proceeding the main question at 


and the obtaining from corporations in- 
| formation as to what they consider to 
be to their advantage in this regard. 
| During 1919 and 1920 petitioner made 
contributions to this organization in the 
amount of $150 and $100, respectively. 
In 1919 petitioner contributed $100 to 
an association of manufacturers of 


League of Industrial Rights organized 
to forward and promote the interests 


| of manufacturers through prevention off | 


| labor disputes. The petitioner alleges 

that $25 contributed toward the secur- 
ing of a brigade post at Chattanooga 
Park, near Rossville, Ga., should be de- 
| ducted as a necessary business expense, 
but during the trial this question was 
waived by the petitioner. 


Agreement Made 
| On Depreciation Approved 
Opinion by Mr. Littleton. Severel 
questions were raised by the petition 
but all except two were withdrawn or 
stipulated. It is stipulated that the Com- 
missioner’s determination ‘with respect 
to the deduction of the commissions paid 
by petitioner on the sale of its prefer- 
red stock, and the Commissioner’s deter- 


mination with respect to the reduction | 374 
| capitalized. 


of invested capital for the years in ques- 
tion by the prorated amount of income 
and profits tax shown to be due on re- 
turns filed for said years and by the 
amount of additional tax for said 
vears found to be due by the Com- 
missioner was correct. In acocrdance with 


stipulation filed, the depreciation agreed | 
upon, the value of property and the rates | 
with | to future than present, sales when the 


r * as : = | advertising campaign was authorized and | 
The two remaining questions are: (1) | 


established by the Commissioner 
respect thereto are approved. 


whether the petitioner may include in 
invested capital for the years 1918, 
1919 and 
749.77 expended during the years 1908 
to 1914, inclusive, for development of 
the trade-mark ‘“Wunderhose;” (2) 
whether contributions made by the peti- 


“tioner during the taxable years in ques- | 


tion to the American Protective Tariff 


Rights, of both of which petitioner was 
a member, were proper deductions from 


expense. s 
The petitioner was during the taxable 


| years, and stilis,engaged in the manv- | 


| facture and sale of hosiery. Prior to 
1908 it sold to jobbers and had no trade- 
mark or trade names. In 1908 it 
adopted the trade-mark ‘“‘Wunderhose” 
and decided upon an intensive advertis- 
ing campaign to cover a period from the 
end of 1908 until during the year 1914 


trade-mark “‘Wunderhose,” and to build 
up a market for its product. 


About $35,000 a Year 
Spent in Advertising 
Approximately $35,000 a year was 
, spent in advertising ‘‘Wunderhose” dur- 
ing this campaign. After the year 1914, 


when the campaign closed, only about | 
$2,500 a year was spent for general ad- | 


| vertising purposes. The sales of ‘‘Wun- 
derhose” increased from about $115,000 
in the first year of the inauguration of 


the advertising campaign to more than | 
$554,000 during the campaign, and to | 


$1,527,289.52 in 
year in question. 
It evident 


$225,749.77 for 


1920, the last taxable 
is that the amount of 
advertising purposes 
during the years 1908 to 1914, inclu- 
sive, was out of all proportion to the 
petitioner’s business at 
is evidence of the fact as was testified 
to by all of the officers of the corpora- 
tion and others who were in a position 
to know that it had in view the estab- 
lishment of a permanent asset rather 
than merely increasing current business. 

The Commissioner, while admitting 
that large sums were expended for ad- 
vertising purposes, contends that the ex- 
penditures made were not of a capital 
nature but were ordinary and necessary 
expenses for those respective years and 
as such amounts were charged to ex- 
pense on the books of the petitioner it 


should not be permitted to restore the | 


amounts to invested capital. 
missioner further 


The Com- 
contends that even 
though a portion of the amount ex- 
pended in this advertising campaign 
could be regarded as a capital expendi- 
ture, the petitioner has never made any 
segregation of the amount which could 
be properly termed capital expenditure 
and the amount that represented a cur- 
rent expense item, and that the result- 
ing capital asset, if any, did not have the 
value claimed during the taxable years. 

The amount~of money spent for ex- 
pansion and promotion of its business by 
advertising the “Wunderhgose” is not in 
dispute. The only question is whether 
the amount so spent was _ properly 
chargeable to current expense or 
whether at this time petitioner should 
be permitted to restore to capital the 
expenditures previously recorded on the 
books as current expense. 

That an erroneous recordation of an 
expenditure is no bar to its ultimate re- 


storation to its proper status for income | 


and profits-tax purposes has been stated 
by the Board on several occasions. Ap- 
| peal of Gilliam Mfg. Co., 1B. T. A. 967; 
Appeal of Union Metal Mfg. Co., 1 B. 
T. A. 395; and Appeal of Goodell-Prait 
Co., 3 B. T. A, 30, 

In each of the above-cited appeals, the 


¢. 





1920, the amount of $223,- | 


: E | chasing public by a similar article. 
gross income as ordinary and necessary | 


| creased in the succeeding years. 
| this we can not overlook the fact that 


| on its books 


that time, and | F. 
| times the average amount expended in 
| the years from 1908 to 1914, and princi- 


| Cases as 


Exemption 


Claims 


Campaign Declared Chargeable’ 
To Current Expenses by Board of Tax Appeals 


Deduction Allowed 
For Contributions 


| Outlay for Advice on Tariff Leg- 


islation Held to Be Busi- 
ness Expense. 


fact that the expenditures were of a cap- 
ital nature was not in dispute, wheteas 


issue is whether the expenditures were 
of such a definite capital nature that 
they may be restored to, and considered 


| a part of, petitioner’s invested capital 


for the years on appeal. Expenditures 
nade in prior years and charged to ex- 


| pense will not be restored to capital in 
which it was a member known as The | 


the absence of satisfactory evidence that 


| the amount sought to be restored was 


specifically expended in the acquisition 
of an asset of a permanent nature. Ap- 


| peal of Cramer-Krasselt Co., 3 B. T. A. 
| 388; Appeal of Northwestern Yeast Co. 
| 5 B. T. A. 232 (U. S. Daily Index 29¢1, 
| Vol. 1). 


The petitioner argues with much plaus- | 


ibility that the expenditures in question 
resulted in the acquisition of an asset 
from which benefits ran to it through the 


| Succeedings years after the advertising 


campaign ceased and that therefore the 


| entire amount should be considered a 


capital expenditure. It appears that 


| after the expenditures ceased “Wunder- 


hose” continued to be sold even in greater 


| volume than before and we are asked to 


say, along a line of syllogistic reasoning, 
that therefore an asset of a permanent 
nature was acquired with the payment of 
$223,749.77 therefor, which should be 


Immediate Results 
Credited to Advertising 

The first difficulty arises from an in- 
ability to make a satisfactory segrega- 
tion as between eapital and expense of 
the entire amounts expended. It is evi- 
dent that the petitioner was looking more 


carried out, but it is likewise apparent 
that a substantial part of the amount in 
question produced immediate, rather 
than prospective, benefits. The public 
has a short. memory concerning such 
matters as we are here dealing with. Be- 


cause of this fact, established concerns | 


continue their advertising campaigns in 
order to keep constantly before the peo- 


il | ple the product which they are manufac- 
League and the League of Industrial | 


turing, as well as to prevent the usurpa- 
tion of its place in the minds of the pur- 


Si The 
petitioner’s product was of an inexpen- 


| sive and short-lived nature and, there- 


fore, the users of 1914 would not in all 


probability be the users in succeeding | 
years without continued advertising, un- | 


less the character of the hose became so 


impressed on their minds that they would | 


continue to 
brand. 


The petitioner answers this argument 


ask for the same trade 


— 4 caeis & wane | by showing that its sales of “Wunderr- 
involving e expenc r approxl- | hose” not only continued after the ad- 
mately $35,000 a year ta establish the | el 


vertising campaign closed, but also in- 
As to 


the years following 1914 were abnormal 
years when other factors may have 
caused the continued sales in this line of 
goods and that the sales of the other 
products of the petitioner’s plant showed 


| @ corresponding increase, without ex- 


tended advertising. It should be noted 


also that traveling salesmen were con- | 
stantly engaged in securing orders for | 


“Wunderhose” in the same manner as 
they did for petitioner’s other products. 

As we have heretofore said 
opinion the manner in which the petitioner 
treated his expenditures for advertising 
is not conclusive of their 
nature. 
years prior to the incidence of the income 
and profits-tax laws, but when we note 
that in 1925 the petitioner made an ex- 
penditure of $110,000, more than three 


pally in advertising another brand of 
hosiery, and claims this as a deduction 
from gross income in its income-tax re- 
turns for that year, it is apparent that 
the petitioner is recognizing that sales 
for that year are attributable at least in 
part to current advertising. 
we are not passing on the correctness of 
the expenditure in 1925, we do consider 
that the policy of the company in 1925 
and other years of charging advertising 


| to expense is an evidentiary fact which 


may properly be considered in determin- 
ing whether the expenses in question is 
to be treated as capital or expense. It 


| evidences a recognition that results from 


advertising a product of the character in 
question are in a measure immediate and 
are, therefore, more properly chargeable 
aS an expense of the year when ex- 
pending than as producing an asset the 
value of which will remain with, and be 


productive of income to, the company in, 


the succeeding years. 

_ The Board is satisfied that the adver- 
tising €ampaign carried on from 1809 to 
1914 had for its major purpose the estab- 
lishing of the trade mark “Wunderhose” 
in such a way in the minds of the public, 
purchasing this grade of hose, that bene- 
fits to the petitioner would flow there- 
from beyond the year when the expendi- 
tures were made, but we are not con- 
vinced that the entire amount was a 


capital expenditure when made nor are | 
| we satisfied that it resulted in the ac- 


quisition of an asset which was yet in 
existence to the extent claimed in the 
years on appeal It may be that in such 
Lhus upon a proper showing, 
portion of the total amount ex- 
pended for advertising could be eapital- 
ized, but when we look to all of the facts 
and circumstances disclosed by the record 
in this proceeding any attempt to make 
an allocation as between expense and 


some 





| poration, 





in this | 


This is particluarly true of the | 


Although | 
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Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


| 
SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately $ by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


[FEDUCTIOXS: Contributions: Trade: Corporations.—Contributions to or: 

ganization engaged in gathering of statistics on imports and advising 
manufacturers of tariff legislation, and to organization having for its pur- 
pose prevention of labor troubles, held: Proper deductions from gross income 
as ordinary and necessary business expenses.—Richmond Hosiery Mills v. 
Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 728, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 


DEDUCTION: Newspaper: Capital Expenditures.—Evidence required to en- 

able finding whether newspaper circulation expenditures should be capital- 
ized or deducted as ordinary business expenses, held: In approving Commis- 
sioner’s determination as to capital expense.—Public Opinion Publishing Co. 
v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 728, Col. 5 (Volume II.) 


PEDUCTIONS: Corporations: Salaries: Stock Holdings: Sec. 234(a)(1), 1918 

and 1921 Acts.—Amounts received by individual owners of corporation for 
services rendered must have been intended and paid as compensation, holding 
that amounts paid stockholding officers and employes were distributions of 
profits and not compensation for services—Twin City Tile & Marble Co. v. 
Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 728, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


*ROSS INCOME: Community Property: Texas: 
law of State of Texas profits derived from sale of separate personal 
property of the husband are community property and in accordance with Sec. 
1212 of the 1926 Revenue Act are taxable to husband and wife in equal shares. 
—G. C. M. 1565.—Yearly Index Page 728, Col. 7 (Volume II.) 


[NVESTED CAPITAL: Advertising Costs: Evidence—Whether amount ex- 
’ pended for advertising is expense or capital expenditure, depends upon evi- 
dence:and held by Board that it was unable from evidence to determine what 
portion, if any, of such amounts should be regarded as capital expenditure.— 
Richmond Hosiery Mills v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 


728, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 


DROHIBITION: Completely Denatured Alcohol.—Completely depatured alco- 
hol, denatured under Formulas 2, 3, 4, 6 and 7, now rescinded, to be re- 
denatured.—T. D. 4.—Yearly Index Page 711, Col. 5 (Volume II.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Evidence Required 


To Classify Expense} Right to Get Reports 


Capitalization Upheld of Sum 
Spent to Enlarge News- 
paper Circulation. 


PuBLic OPINION PUBLISHING Co., PETI- 
TIONER, V. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE, BOARD oF TAx APPEALS, No. 
4474. 
Evidence is required to determine 


| whether expenditures to build up and 


maintain newspaper circulation should 
be capitalized or deducted as ordinary 
business expenses. This was the hold- 
ing of the Board of Tax Appeals herein, 
approving the Commissioner’s determina- 
tion as to capitalize expenditures of the 
petitioner. 

Harry Harper for the petitioner, and 
S. S. Faulkner for the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
lows: 

The petitioner, a South Dakota cor- 
organized approximately 19 
years ago, is engaged in job printing and 
publishing a daily newspaper. The capi- 


| tal stock of the corporation was and is 
| $25,000. 


Prior to 1920 the Non-Partisan League 
established a newspaper in Watertown, 


| which was at the time supporting the 


daily published by the petitioner. The 
subscription campaign carried on by the 
newspaper cut down the circulation of 
the petitioner. To offset the losses sus- 
tained the petitioner held subscription 
campaigns in 1920 and 1921. 

The petitioner’s subscription list be- 
fore the first campaign numbered ap- 
proximately 5,200 subscribers. The cam- 
paign was conducted by a professional 
campaign manager and field men. Pre- 
miums were offered and_ subscriptions 
solicited for periods from six months to 
three years. 

Most of the subscribers 
for a period of one year. All subscrip- 
tions were paid in advance. The cost 
of the 1920 campaign was $15,839.64. At 
the conclusion of the campaign the peti- 
tioner’s subscription list had increased 
to 5,500. 

The 1921 campaign inaugurated late 


\ 
took the paper 


capital would be a mere guess unsup- 
ported by any sound reason. The action 
of the Commissioner in eliminating this 
item from invested capital must, there- 
fore, be sustained: 

The second question involved is 
whether the contributions made to the 
American Protective Tariff League and 
the League of Industrial Rights are 
proper deductions from gross income 
as ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses. 

The primary object of the American 


| Protective Tariff League was to gather 


statistics concerning imports and to 
keep manufacturers advised concerning 
tariff legislation and obtain information 
from manufacturers as to what they 
considered to be for their best interest 
in that regard, 
tions for such purposes come within the 
term of ordinary and necessary expense 


| of carrying on a trade or business and 


that the Commissioner erred in denying 
the deduction of such contribution from 
gross income. 
League of Industrial Rights, an organ- 


ization having for its purpose the pre- | 


vention of labor troubles, was an expen- 


| diture directly connected with the busi- 


ness and was of such a character as 
properly to be considered an ordinary 
and necessary expense incident to the 
carrying on of a business. It should be 
allowed as a deduction from gross in- 
come, Appeal of California Brewing 
Assn., 5 B. T. A, 347, (U.S. D. Index 
“088, Vol, IL.) 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. 

Mr. Murdox concurs 
only. 


May 4, 1927, 


in the result 


We think the contribu- | 


The contribution to the | 


| 


! 


| 





| 
| 
| 


| of the Judicial Code, supra, as being en- 


| ital expenditure. 
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Advertising 


Expenses 


| Profits Under Texas 
Law Ruled Taxable 
To Husband and Wile 


General Counsel Issues Mem- 
orandum on Community 
Property Under Rev- 
enue Act. 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL, Bv- 
REAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. M. 
1565. 
Profits derived from the sale of sepa- 
rate personal property of the husband 
are community property under the laws 
of Texas and are taxable to the hus- 
band and wife in equal shares in accord- 
ance with Section 1212 of the 1926 Rev- 
enue Act. An opinion to this effect has 
been made by the General Counsel to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, G. C. 
M. 1565, as follows: 
An opinion is requested as to the tax- 
able status under the laws of Texas of 
the profits derived by A from the sale 
of his separate personal property. 
Owned Shares of Stock. 
Prior to his marriage on April —, 
1921, A owned certain shares of stock, 
which he sold during the year 1922 ata 
profit, which sum was included by A 
and his wife as community income in 
separate returns filed for the taxable 
year 1922, each spouse reporting as 
gross income one-half of the profit from 
the sale of the stoek, The examining 
officer disallowed the return of this 
profit on the community basis, as he 
considered that the entire gain from the 
sale was the separate income of the 
husband. Inquiry if made whether 
profits from the sale of the separate 
personal property of a husband domi- 
ciled in Texas constitute community in- 
come or separate income of the hus- 
band. 

Section 15, Article 16, of the consti- 
tution of Texas and Article 4621 (Ver- 
non’s Sayles’ Texas Civil Statutes, 1918 
ed.) (were set forth). 

In Arnold v. Leonard (Tex. Civ. App., 
273 S. W., 799) the Supreme Court of 
Texas held unconstitutional that portion 
of article 4621 (Vernon’s Sayles’ Texas 
Civil Statutes), supra, which undertook 
to make rents and revenues from the 
wife’s separate lands a part of her sep- 
arate estate. ’ 

The Texas statutes clearly set forth 
what property acquired by the husband 
after marriage shall be his separate 
property and profits from the sale or 
| investment of his separate personal prop- 
| erty are not included therein, such 
| peetts being neither acquired by gift, 

devise, or descent nor deprived from sep- 

arate real property. In Lee v. Lee (112 

Tex., 392, 247 S. W., 828). 

The Supreme Court of Texas has con- 
E held that profits from the in- 


See. 1212, 1926 Act.—Under 


a TT 


Customs Court Denied 


Not Entitled to Copies of 
Supreme Court, Says 
Comptroller. 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, J. R. McCarl, has just 
submitted a ruling to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, John G. Sar- 
gent, denying copies of reports of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
the United States Customs Court, for- 
merly the Board of General Appraisers. 
Mr. McCarl in his ruling said in part: 

“Section 227 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended by the Act of July 1, 1922, 42 
Stat., 816, provides for the distribution 
by the Attorney General of copies of 
the United States Supreme Court re- 
ports to various courts therein specifi- 
cally named, including the Court of 
Customs Appeals, and to certain Gov- 
ernment offices and establishments and 
‘the heads of such other executive of- 
fices as may be provided by law of equal 
grade with any of’ the offices specifically 
mentioned therein. The Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers as originally created 
was under an executive department (see 
Act of June 10, 1890, 26 Stat. 136), 
but under the provisions of Section 518 
of the Act of September 21, 1922, 42 
Stat. 972, it was given the powers of 
a district court for the limited purpose 
of preserving order, compelling aattend- 
ance of witnesses and the production 
of preserving order, compelling attend- 
tempt. It has now been specifically 
designated as a court but, as hereinbe- 
fore shown it has no other or greater 
rights and privileges than it had before; 
and neither the Board nor the members 
thereof were mentioned in Section 227 


vestment of the separate personal estate 
of either the husband or wife are com- 
munity property. (DeBlane v. Lynch, 
23 Tex., 25; Carr v. Tucker, 42 Tex., 330; 
Barr v. Simpson, 54 Tex. Civ. App., 105, 
117 S. W., 1041; Epperson v. Jones, 65 
Tex., 425.) 

In Ezell v. Dodson (60 Tex., 352) the 
court stated in part as follows: But of 
the property which a wife may acquire 
during marriage, none becomes her sep- 
arate estate except such as is derived by 
gift, devise, or descent. 

Become Community Property. 

In Bryan v. Sturgis National Bank 
(40 Tex. Civ. App., 307, 90 S. W., 704) 
the court said: It is not denied that divi- 
dends earned by the separate property of 
either spouse become community prop- 
erty when such dividends are declared: 
%* * aE 

In an opinion dated August 24, 1920, 
published as Treasury Decision 3071 
[C. B. 8, 221], the Attorney General, 
after reviewed certain decisions of the 
Supreme Court of Texas interpreting the 
community property laws of that State. 
Cf. Section 1212 of the Revenue Act of 
1926. 

Accordingly, this office is of the opin- 
ion that under the laws of Texas the 
profits derived from the sale in 1922 of 
the separate personal property of A are 
community property, and, in accordance 
with section 1212 of the Revenue Act 
of 1926, are taxable to the husband and 
wife in equal shares. : 


titled to copies of the United States Su- 
preme Court reports under said section 
of the Judicial Code.” 


in 1920 cost the petitioner $11,592.59. It 
increased the circulation list to 7,200 
subscribers. The expenditures made in 
1920 and 1921 on the subscription cam- 
paigns covered money paid for the sub- 
scription contest manager, the people 
employed, general expenses in the way 
of getting subscribers and the premiums 
offered. 


| 
| 


Revenue Regulation 


Amended by Decision 


TREASURY DECISION, BUREAU OF INTER- 

NAL REVENUE, T. D. 4017. 

Personal service corporations may not 
be affiliated with another corporation or 
corporations prior to January 1, 1922, 
for the purpose of filing consolidated re- 
turns. A Treasury decision to this ef- 
fect, amending Articles 632 of Regula- 
tions 62, has been issued by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue as follows: 

To Collectors of Internal Revenue and 
Others Concerned: 

Article 632 of Regulations 62 is hereby 
amended by the elimination of the third 
paragraph and the substitution for the 
paragraph eliminated of a paragraph 
reading as follows: 

“Personal service corporations, being 
exempt from income tax under section 
231 (14) of the Statute for the period 
prior to January 1, 1922, cannot, prior 
to that date, be affiliated with another 
corporation or corporations for the pur 
pose of filing consolidated returns.” 


its subscription lists, but the 1920 
amended return carried them as an asset 
valued at $25,000. Another time an 
auditor of the petitioner’s books carried 
the subscription lists at a value of $20,- 
000 in certain statements which he pre- 
pared. 


The amounts expended for the cam- 
paign in 1920 and 1921 were taken as 
deductions from gross income in the re- 
spective years by the petitioner. The re- 
spondent disallowed the deductions, cap- 
italized the expenditures, and determined 
the asserted deficiencies. 

Opinion by Morris: There is no doubt 
that the circulation structure of a news- 
paper is a capital asset. Appeal of the 
Danville Press, Inc., 1 B. T. A. 1171; 
appeal of Gardner Printing Co., 4 B. 
T. A., 37. It is likewise well settled that 
the circulation structure of a daily news- 
paper is amiintangible asset. Appeal of 
Herald-Despatch “o., 4 B. T. A. 1096. 
(United States Daily Index, 2608, Vol. 
I). When such an asset is purchased, 
the amount expended therefor is a cap- 


two campaigns was not only to maine 
tain the number of subscribers, but to 
increase it. To the extent that the ex- 
penditures maintained the number of 
subscribers, they may be ordinary and 
necessary expenses, but we are unable 
to determine the améunt allocable 
thereto. The Commissioner held that 
they were capital expenditures, and we 
cannot dtermine from the that 
he erred in that regard. 


Appeal of Gardner 
Printing Company, supra; appeal of The 
Pevely Dairy Company, 1 B. T, A. 385; 
appeal of Goodell-Pratt Company, 2 B. 
T. A 

‘The specilie question presented by this 
proceeding is whether when such an as- 
set is developed by the corporation it- 
self and the cost thereof charged to ex- Judgment will be entered for the ree 
pense, such cost is a capital expenditure. spondent. 


The facts show that the puypose of the, May 6, 192% 


record 





‘QUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED FYERFIN, FLING 


PUBLISHED WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 


Trade 


Practices 


Desist Order Issued 
Against Firm Selling 
Fountain Pen Sets 


Federal Trade Commission 
Alleges Misrepresentation 
of Product in Ad- 
vertising. 


The: Federal Trade Commission stated 
on May 9 that it had ordered Flora Levy 
and Sarah Lee, trading as the Acme 
Fountain Pen Company, Chicago, IIl., 
to discontinue representations to the ef- 
fect that they manufacture the product 
which they sell and to discontinue the 
use of fictitious prices. 

The full text of the statement and or- 
der by the Commission follows: 

Flora Levy and Sarah Lee, partners 
trading as Acme Fountain Pen Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., have been ordered 
by the Federal Trade Commission to dis- 
continue certain unfair business prac- 
tices. 

Misrepresentation Alleged. 

The Commission found that respond- 
ents sent to individuals, such as insur- 
ance agents, tailors and hotel managers, 
letters soliciting each to become re- 
spondents’ representative in his locality, 
and as such representative, to buy re- 
spondents’ fountain pens, pencils and 
sets for resale to the consuming public. 
In these letters the respondents repre- 
sented themselves as the manufacturers 
of their wares and claimed to sell them 
at manufacturers’ prices, thus eliminat- 
ing the middleman’s profit. Like repre- 
sentations were contained in respond- 
ents’ advertising literature which was 
supplied to representatives for distri- 
bution to prospective customers. These 
representations, the Commission found, 
caused many individuals to become 
agents for respondents with the re- 
sultant deception of both agent and pur- 
chaser because of the fact that re- 
spondents were not the manufacturers 
of the pens, pencils and sets as repre- 
sented by them, nor had they any in- 
terest in any factory. 

It was found also that the price marks 
of $7 on the pens, $4 on the pencils and 
$11.50 on the sets were fictitious and 
misleading, as the customary retail 
prices were $2.50 each for the pens and 
pencils and $5.50 for the sets. 


Ordered to End Practices. 

The Commission’s order reads as fol- 
lows: 

“It is now ordered, that the re- 
spondent Flora Levy and Sarah Lee, 
their agents, representatives and em- 
ploye, do cease and desist from 

“1. Representing by means of adver- 
tisements, letters, circulars, or otherwise 
that respondents are the manufacturers 
of the fountain pens, pencils and sets 
thereof which they sell or offer for sale 
in interstate commerce, or that the said 
articles by them sold come direct from 
manufacturer to purchaser, unless and 
until such respondents or either of them 
actually own and operate or directly 
and absolutely control a factory or fac- 
tories in which the said fountain pens, 
pencils and sets sold by them or cither 
of them are manufactured; or 

“2. Offering for sale or selling in in- 
terstate commerce fountain pens, pen- 
cils or sets thereof bearing upon them 
any band, label or other mark indicating 
a false or fictitious price in excess of 
the price at which such articles, respec- 
tively, are ordinarily and customarily 
sold to the consuming public.” 

The respondents are required to re- 
port to the Commission within 30 days 
the manner in which they have complied 
with the order. 


Sweden Places on Market 
New Insulating Material 


2275— 

Sweden is putting on the market a new 
material for waterproofing and insulat- 
ing, according to a report just received 
by the Department of Commerce from 
the American Consul General at Stock- 
holm, John Ball Osborne. 


The full text of the report follows: 


A new insulating medium, “Tillit,” is | 


being placed on the market by the 
Swedish firm Hugo Tillquist of Stock- 
holm. It is used mainly for waterproof- 
ing and as a preventive against rust, 
but may also be used as an electric in- 
sulator. It is stated that only two coats 
are needed to make it adhere to a damp 
wall, making it perfectly watertight. 

“Tillit” has been tested at one of the 
naval forts at Vaxholm outside Stock- 
holm, where the barracks and storage 
rooms below the sea level are extremely 
damp, and the results of these tests are 
said to have been very successful. Tests 
carried out at the Metallurgical Insti- 
tute in Stockholm seem to prove it an 
excellent rust preventive with good ad- 
hesive qualities. 


Chile Plans Intervening 


In Iodine Combination 
2274 

The Chilean Government is contem- 
plating more active participation in the 
management of the iodine combination, 
according to an announcement by the De- 
yartment of Commerce. 

The full text follows: 

. . According to a cable received from 
Commercial Attache Ralph C. Acker- 
man, Santiago, the Chilean Secretary of 
the Treasury has announced the policy 
of the Government relative to control 
xf iodine production. The Government 
zontemplates a broader intervention in 
che affairs of the iodine combination. 

In brief, the Secretary requests that 
the combination accept three government 
lelegates who would have the right to 
rote and veto. Further, the Government 
uso reserves the right to take over con- 
trol of the industry at-any time. 








| lumbia mills, yet on the 


DAILY. 


‘ THE UNITED STATES 


Commerce 


New Tanning Material, Utilizing Charcoal, 
Patented in Germany by Dye Trust 


Powder Produced by Chemical Reaction Reported to 
Give Leather Lasting Brown Color. 


The German dye trust has developed 


' a new tanning material, according to a 


report just received by the Department 


of Commerce from the American Trade | 


Commissioner at Berlin, William T. 


Daugherty. 


The full text of the Department’s an- 


nouncement follows: 

New avenues for wider utilization of 
wood charcoal may be opened by suc- 
cessful operation of a recent patent 
taken out by I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. 
calculated to produce a tanning matcrial 


not only effective as such but capable of | 


improving the efficiency of other tanning 
materials. This development may lessen 
imports into Germany of tanning mate- 
rials from abroad. According to this 
patent, says “Deutscher Forstwirt,” of 
Berlin, finely divided wood charcoal with 
14.8 per cent oxygen content-is stirred 
in water, treated with 95 per cent nitric 
acid and slowly heated to boiling. After 
12 hours cooking, the greater part of 


Canadians Expand 


Market for Shingles | 


Investigators Say American 
Mills Are at Disadvantage 
in Best Grades. 


The United States Tariff Commission 


on May 10 made public its report to | 


President Coolidge on an investigation 
into the red cedar shingle industry. 

The investigation included an economic 
study of the conditions in the shingle 
industry in the Northwestern States and 
British Columbia. A cost study also was 
made of the industry. 


The Commission found that the British | 


Columbia mills are expanding their mar- 
kets for high-grade shingles, whereas 
the mills in Washington and Oregon 
find they cannot compete in that grade. 
The latter mills, to maintain parity with 
the Canadian mills, are making a smaller 
proportion of high-grade shingles. 

The full text of the summary of the 
report of the Tariff Commission dealing 
with the competition between domestic 
and imported shingles follows: 

Shingle manufacturers in British Co- 
lumbia have certain definite advantages 
in competition with manyfacturers in 
Washington and Oregon. One is that a 
relatively small number of concerns 
produce the buik of shingles manufac- 
tured in British Columbia, with the con- 
sequence that they are better able to 
combine in order to maintain prices, 
restrict production, and accomplish other 
purposes. Another is that many British 
Columbia concerns pay higher commis- 
sions than do their Washington and Ore- 
gon competitors to the traveling com- 
mission agents selling their shingles. 
But more important are the advantages 
possessed by Canadian manufacturers in 
price and character of product. 

On the XXXXX, or Perfect, grade of 
shingles, which form the bulk of pro- 
duction and imports of high-grade shin- 
gles, British Columbia manufacturers 
during the five years and eight months, 
January, 1921, to August, 1926, ob- 
tained an average price differential of 
82 cents per thousand over Washington 
and Oregon manufacturers. This dif- 
ferential is due mainly to the prestige 
value of Canadian shingles of this grade, 
arising from the reputation gained be- 
fore the domestic industry had gone 
very deeply into the production of high- 
grade shingles. But it is also in part 
due to the fact that, although most 
Washington and Oregon 
high-grade shingles now 
as good a product as do 


turn out fully 
the British Co- 
average domes- 
tic high-grade shingles still are prob- 
ably slightly inferior to Canadian. 

In character of production, 
Columbia mills have a distinct market 
advantage in that they produce chiefly 
high-grade shingles, the demand for 
which is increasing, whereas Washing- 
ton and Oregon mills produce mainly 
low-grade shingles, the demand for 
whcih is declining. Then, too, the de- 
mand for high-grade shingles is less sub- 
ject to extreme fluctuations than that 
for low-grade shingles. But it is to the 
advantage of domestic mills to make a 
somewhat smaller proportion of high- 
grade shingles than do Canadian mills. 
This is true (1) because they must meet 
competition from British Columbia mills 
having a long-established reputation in 
their manufacture, (2) because Wash- 
ington and Oregon manufacturers, not 
having as efficient labor for packing as 
have their British Columbia competitors, 
are possibly at some disadvantage in 
producing high-grade shingles, and (3) 
because in Washington and Oregon 
workers are accustomed to the manu- 
facture of medium and low-grade shin- 
gles at high speed and with the mini- 
mum of attention and a change to the 
production of high-grade shingles can 
be accomplished only gradually. 

These handicapssiniigkt perhaps be 
overcome were it not:for the fact that 
increasing the domestic proportion of 
high-grade shingles to the same ratio 
that now prevails in the Canadian mills 
would result in increasing domestic to- 
tal costs per thousand shingles because 
of the existing disadvantage in wages 
and in price of raw material. Under 
existing conditions, domestic mills keep 
their cost per thousand shingles close 
to a parity with that of Canadian mills 
by making a smaller proportion of high- 
grade shingles. 

This does not mcan, however, that the 
domestic industry, even with production 


mills producing ! 


British | 


| 











the liquid is ‘distilled off, 95 per cent 
nitric acid is slowly added again, and 
this is heated for two days to weak buil- 
ing when almost all the hydrous HNO3 
is distilled off, finally in a vacuum. After 
repeated evaporation to a dry state the 
residue is powdered. 
to yellowish product that is completely 
soluble in water. ‘ 

The neutralized tanning material is 
said not only to prevent too great a 
swelling of the hides but hastens the 
process of tanning with better )penctra- 


; tion and makes the hide color lighter. | 
If soda ash is added to a hydrous 20 | 


per cent solution of the tanning mate- 
rial and well delimed (and dehaired) 
hides are introduced into this, 


solution, neutralized with soda ash, 


then 
within 


diluted 
10-14 


with water, it produces 
days a clear brown 


Successful Whaling 
Season fs Reported 


Bureau of Fisheries Advised 


of Catches in Antarctic 
Waters. 


A successful whaling season in the Ant- 
arctic is reported in advices just received 


of Commerce, the Bureau has announced. 
The advices credit Sir Douglas Mawson, 
Australian explorer, with the prediction 
that the Antartie whaling industry will 
not exist another 20 years unless it is 
given much needed protection. 

The text of the statement by the De- 
partment follows: 

The first arrival at a New Zealand 
port of the whaling fleet, which spent 
five months cruising in the Antartic for 
whales, reports a successful season, ac- 
cording to reports just received by the 
Bureau of Fisheries. The “Sir James 
Clark Ross,” a factory ship of 13,000 
tons, and five chasers used for the cap- 
ture of the whales, is reported to have 
taken 254 whales yielding 22,734 barrels 
of oil. Four vessels which were still in 
the ice barrier had taken 40,000 barrels 
and expected to increase this to 50,000. 
The value -f the oil is placed at about 
$29 per barrel. 

According to report the first catch of 
the season was a blue whale 90 feet long 
and the largest killed off Discovery In- 
let, near the Bay of Whales, said to have 


been 125 feet long yielding 175 barrels 
valued at over $4,000. 

The largest whale previously reported 
which stranded on the coast of Australia 
in 1918 was 87 feet long. If these re- 
ports are true these captures establish 


}new record size limits for the largest 


mammal that lives today or ever has 
lived so far as known. 


Demand for Asbestos 
Not Met Domestically 


Imporis of Unmanufactured 
Product Amount in 1926 to 
257,621 Short Tons. 

Domestic asbestos sold or used by pro- 


ducers in the United States during 1926 
amounted to only a fraction of 1 per cent 


of the total imports, the Bureau of Mines | 


has reported folowing a compilation of 
figures received from producers. The re- 


| port follows: 


The total quantity of asbestos sold or 
used by producers in the United States in 
1926 was 1,358 short tons, valued at 
$134,731. These figures represent chry- 
solite asbestos mined in Arizona, and 
amphibole asbestos mined in Georgia and 
Maryland. The sales of chrysolite were 
much larger both in quantity and value 
than those of 1925, and the sales of am- 
phibole asbestos showed a decrease in 
quantity but an increase in value. 

Imports of unmanufactured asbestos 
for consumption amounted in 1926 to 
257,621 short tons, valued at $8,142,505, 
and the exports were 1,104 short tons, 
valued at $85,922. Corresponding figures 
for 1925 were: Imports 230,520 tons, 
valued at $7,134,302; exports, 1,109 tons, 
valued at $70,846. 


Ap 


proval Is Given 
Plans for Bridges 


One Structure to Be Built in 
Tennessee and the Other 
In Florida. 


Two applications for approval of plans 
for bridges, one in Tennessee, and one 
in Florida, have been approved by the 
Acting Secretary of War, Colonel Han- 
ford MacNider, the Department of War 
announced in a statement May 7. 

The applications are as follows: 

Application made by the Highway De- 


factors remaining as they are now, could 
not expand its production of high-grade 
shingles with an increasing demand for 
such shingle. 

(Copies of the full report may be ob- 
tained from the Government Printing 
Office. Price, 20 cents.) 


This is an orange 


soft | 
| leather of reddish brown color is pro- 
| duced in from eight to ten days. If the | 
is | 
| mixed with chestnut wood extract and 


| indicates that (1) 


TG | ntti a) awa loaves 
leather with lasting color, it is alleged. | ee ean ne 


| that of 1925, was larger 
| other recent year, according to informa- | 
by the Bureau pf Fisheries, Department | 


| of vegetable oils, however, 








Leather 


Chemnicals 


a 


Rise in Importation 
Of Vegetable Oil and 
Seeds Noted in 1926 


Potential Supplies Are Heavy | 
and Prices Lower Than 
in Preceding Two 


Years. 

Importation of vegetable oils and oil 
seeds by the United for 
chiefly in the manufacture of lard com- 
pounds and was larger in 1926 | 


States use | 


soap 


world situation with regard to 


ment of Agriculture. 
The summary follows in full text: 


Available information on the world sit- | 


uation in vegetable oils and oil seeds 
total potential sup- 
owing to heavy 
seed production in 126, when crops were 
almost as large as ihe 
produetion experienced in 1925; (2) in- 
ternational trade in those products has 
increased; and (3) prices paid for most 
of the products considered have been | 
lower in 1926 and 1927 than in the pre- 
ceding two years. 
Potential Supply Is Large. 

The potential supply of edible and soap 
oils as well as the supply of drying oils 
for 1926, while probably slightly below 
than in any | 


tion on world production of oil-bearing 
This does not 
actual supply 
al- 


seeds received to date. 
necessarily indicate the 
since 
lowance must be made for variations in 
the percentage of the production crushed 


| from year to year. Data are not yet com- 


plete for all of the oil bearing seeds pro- 
duced. The use of oil seeds for seed and 
for industrial purposes other than oil 
extraction are factors in the final deter- 


mination of the percentage of the total | 


supply actually crushed. as are also varia- 


tions in the supply of edible animal fats. | 
The price changes are generally favor- | 


able to consumers. Important products 


upon which recent quotations are about | 


the same as or higher than last year are 
linseed oil, soybean oil, peanut oil and 
Chinese wood oil. Most of the other 
widelyused vegetable oils have felt the ef- 
fects of two years of unusually heavy 
production with quotations tending down- 


ward during 1926 and into 1927. Out- | 


standing examples of the lower values 
are found in coconut and cottonseed oils, 
the two vegetable products of leading 
importance in the margarine industry. 


The lard compound industry also finds | 
‘ advantages in low-priced cottonseed oil, 


while lower prices rule for the vegetable 
products entering into soap. 
Among the drying oils, the outstanding 


feature is the phenomenal rise since | 
January in the quotations on Chinese | 


wood oil. At the range of values exist- 
ing at present, it appears that linseed 
oil should not experience any apprecl- 
able competition from other drying oils, 
but may encounter some substitution as 
an ingredient for soft soap. 

The international movement of vege- 
table oils and oil seeds, nuts, and ker- 
nels, as indicated by the imports of the 
principal consuming countries, was some- 
what larger in 1926 than in 1925 for 
most items. The imports of flaxseed and 
linseed oil showed the largest increase, 
about 20 per cent, over 
ports of coconut oil and the oil equiva- 
lent of copra imported into consuming 
markets was about 5 per cent larger in 
1926 than in 1925, while the takings of 
peanuts and peanut oil showed an in- 


| crease of over 5 per cent. Imports of |} 
| palm kernels and palm kernel oil were | 
although | 


about the same in both years, 
imports of palm oil fell off in 1926. On 
the other hand, the takings of cottonseed 
oil and eottonseed in consuming countries 
declined about i per cent as between 1925 


; and 1926. 


As between countries, the principal 
features of the trade were the increased 
imports of vegetable oils and oil seeds 
into the United States, Germany, and 
the Netherlands, and decreased takings 
in the United Kingdom and France. The 


importation of these products into the | 


United States in 1926 was the largest 
in the past five years. The vegetable 


| oil industry of the United Kingdom was 


adversely affected during 1926 by the 


coal strike and as a result the importa- | 
was | 


tion of vegetable oil materials 
smaller than in 1925. 

Before the war there was a large re- 
export trade in vegetable oils from Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and France. The 
decrease in this trade is one of the prin- 
cipal features of the postwar interna- 


tional trade in vegetable oils. This reex- 


port trade has decreased partly as a re- | 


sult of the establishment of vegetable 
oil crushing plants in the countries pro- 
ducing the raw materials and partly on 
account of the increased 
raw materials in the United Kingdom 
which formerly took much larger quanti- 
ties of vegetable oils from 
crushing plants than at present. 


| of spying upon respondent’s activities” 


unusually heavy | 


' 7. C. C. Denies Water 


| pany follows: 


| from the record and to introduce certain | 


| of ‘calumet-tartene.’: 
| on for decision by the Commission upon 


| and motions of respondent and the state- 
| ment of facts in support of appeal from 


| of respondent, filed April 14, 1927, by 
| counsel for respondent and the memoran- 


1925. The im- | 


crushing of | 
| hereof. ‘ 


European | 
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| Federal Trade Commission Denies 


New Motion in Baking Powder Case 


Charge of Espionage by Rival Manufacturer [ails to 
Effect Elimination of Testimony. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and continued: 

“Respondent respectfully submits that 
in an action brought under the guise of 
establishing fairness in competition, and 
presumably in the public interest, the 
use as witnesses of spies employed by 
the Royal Powder Company 1s more un- 


| fair than anything here charged against 


respondent; and as such evidence was 


. . : : | illegally obtained, it is inadmissible and 
than at any time for the five preceding | ? legally : ; c F 

: | should 
years, according to a summary of the | 
these |; 


products just ‘prepared by the Depart- | 


be stricken from the official 
record of these proceedings.” 
The Company quotes the examiner as | 
having stated, during the hearing: 
“Personally speaking, the examiner 
| does not like testimony of this nature. 
I believe that the Government has ways 
| of obtaining information and papers in 
the preparation of its case that does not | 
necessitate methods that have been em- 
ployed apparently in this case; but Iam 
| going to let this testimony go up to the 
Commission for their consideration and 
| for what it is vorth.” 


To Set Aside Testimony 
The full text of the Commission’s 
order denying the motions of the com- 





“In the matter of Calumet Baking 
Powder Co., Docket 1127. 

“Order denying motions of respondent 
to strike certain testimony and exhibits 


testimony with regard to the use of 
white of egg and of the water glass test | 


“The above-entitled proceeding coming | 


the appeal from rulings of trial examiner 
rulings of trial examiner and motions 


dum brief of the special attorney of the 
Commission, dated April 15, 1927, and 
further memorandum of said special at- | 
torney, dated April 21, 1927, and the 
Commission having considered said ap- 
peal and motions of respondent and 
statement in support thereof, and being 
fully advised in the premises: 

“It is ordered that the motion of re- 
spondent that evidence be admitted as 
| to its use of white of egg and of the 
water glass test of its product sold as | 
| Calumet-Tartene because of the absence 
in respondent’s proffer of satisfactory 
evidence that the product, Tartene, is the 
same or similar in chemical constituency 
as Calumet Baking Powder, be and the 
| same hereby is denied. 

“It is further ordered that the re- 
spondent may offer proof as to the use 
of the water glass test in respect of 
the product Tartene when, and if, said 
respondent shall have established the 
substantial identity of Calumet-Tartene 
and Calumet Baking Powder. 

“It is further ordered that the motion 
of respondent to strike certain testi- 
mony and exhibits from the record be 
and the same hereby is denied. 

“It is further ordered that, in accord- 
ance with the usual practice, leave is 
hereby granted respondent to renew said 
motion to strike on the final hearing of 
the case.” 





| Motion Sets Forth Charges 
Of Spying Evidence 

The full text of the appeal and mo- 
tions of the respondent, exclusive of the 
detailed statement of facts which was 
made a part of the record, follows: 

“Appeal from rulings of trial exam- 
iner and motions of respondent: 

“Now comes the respondent herein by 
its attorney, Daniel R. Forbes, and re- 
spectfully urges its appeal from the rul- 
ings of the trial examiner herein, and 
makes its motions as follows: 

“1, Respondent respectfully appeals 
from the rulings of the trial examiner | 
herein under which there was admitted 
in evidence, over objections of counsel 
for respondent, testimony of scientific | 
witnesses on the subject of baking ex- 
periments, seeking to determine whether 
or not white of egg as an ingredient of 
baking powder substantially increases 
the volume of biscuits prepared with it. 

“a, Respondent objected to the ad- 
mission of said testimony and the ex- 
hibits pertaining thereto on the ground | 
that said testimony and said exhibits 
| were irrelevant, incompetent and im- 
| material and therefore inadmissible. 

b. Trial examiner overrules said ob- 
| jections and allowed exceptions. 

“ce, Respondent moved to strike said 
testimony as irrelevant, incompetent 
and immaterial. 

“d. Trial examiner overruled said mo- 
tion to strike. 

Appeal is here taken from said ral- 
ings of trial examiner and respondent 
respectfully submits said rulings are in 
error, and respectfully moves the hon- 
orable Federal Trade Commission to 
strike said testimony and said exhibits 
from the record. A detailed statement 
| of the facts in support of said motion 
is set forth in the Statement of Fact | 
submitted herewith, and made a part 








“II, Respondent appeals from the rul- 
ings of the trial examiner herein under | 
which there is in the record testimony 





partment of the State of Tennessee for 


; approval of plans for a bridge to be 


constructed over the Tennessee 
about 1% miles below Trotters Land- 
ing, Tenn. The bridge will have a ver- 
tical clearance of 43 feet at high water. 

Application made by the State Road 
Department of Florida, for approval of 
plans for a bridge to be constructed over 
Rice Creek, 2.8 miles north of Palatka, 


River, 


4 Fla., under authority of State law. 


| of employes of the Royal Baking Com- 


offered against respondent and in be- 
half of the Federal Trade Commission, | 


pany who, sometimes under assumed : 
names and sometimes under their right 
names, and acting under instructions is- 
| sued by the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany, by means of misrepresentations 
and deceit, secured employment from 
the respondent -as demonstrators of its | 
baking, powdér and while in the employ 
of respondent and receiving compensa- ! 








, tion 
spondent, daily reporting their acts to | 
their employer, the Royal Baking Pow- | 


; orable 


thereof, acted as spies upon re- 


der Company. Said spies were called 


by the Commission as Commission wit- | 


nesses, 
“a, Respondent moved to strike from 


| the record all of the testimony obtained 
from said witnesses on the ground that | 


it was evidence illegally and improperly 
obtained. 

“b, Trial examiner overruled 
motion and allowed an exception. 


said 


| Appeal from Ruling 


Of Trial Examiner 


“Appeal is here taken from said rul- | 


ing of the trial examiner and respondent 
respectfully submits said ruling is in 
error and respectfully moves the hon- 
Federal Trade Commission to 
strike said testimony from the record. 
A detailed statement of facts in support 
of said motion is set forth in the State- 
in the Statement 


is set forth of Fact 


| submitted herewith and made a part 


hereof. ; 

“Fairness to 
quires reference to his comments offered 
at the time. of said ruling and made a 
part of the record herein. 


“III, Respondent respectfully appeals | 
| from the rulings of the trial examiner | 


herein, under which respondent was de- 
nied opportunity to defend 
the water glass test. To questions pro- 
nounced to respondent’s witnesses re- 
garding its use of white of egg and of 


| the water glass test of its baking pow- 
the trade | 
name “Calumet-Tartent,” Commission’s | 
attorney objected on the ground that | 


der ingredient sold under 


said testimony was irrelevant and im- 
material. 

“Trial examiner sustained said objec- 
tion and allowed respondent its excep- 
tions, 


“Formal proffer of proof of respond- 
ent’s use of the water glass test for the 
testing of said baking powder ingredient 
was objected to by Commission’s coun- 
sel and said objection was sustained 
with exceptions allowed. 


Appeal is here taken from said ruling 
of the trial examiner and respondent 
respectfully submits said rulings are in 
error and respectfully moves the hon- 
orable Federal Trade Commission to re- 
verse the said rulings of the trial ex- 
aminer. 


“Respondent respectfully prays that 
the foregoing appeal from the rulings 
of the trial examiner and the motions 
herein made be given early considera- 
tion by the Commission and respectfully 
requests that said appeal and motions 
be set down for hearing before the Com- 


mission at which time respondent re- | 


quests opportunity to be heard in oral 
argument.” 


Auto Sales in Canada 


Exceed 1926 Figure | 


Prospects Reported As Good 
for Further Gains in 
Business. 


Sales of motor vehicles in Canada for 
March showed advances over the same 
period a year ago, and prospects for in- 
creasing business were good, the De- 
partment of Commerce has been advised 
by the American Trade Commissioner at 
Ottawa, L. O. Meekins. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 


The mild weather in Canada during 
March stimulated trade materially, espe- 
cially in automotive lines. Canadian 
business in general continues to be 
steady and satisfactory, and basically is 
better than it was a year ago. The re- 


Department’s 


| duction of $27,000,000 in Federal taxa- | 
| tion and the lowering of provincial taxes | } : , 
| showing a considerable gain over .a year 


in Ontario will probably release con- 
siderable money for general purchasing. 
Buy Higher-Priced Cars. 


Between December 1, 1926, and Febru- 
ary 28, 1927, the total imports into 


Canada of motor vehicles of all kinds | 


numbered 4,369, valued at $4,096,973. 
During the corresponding months of 
1925-26 the number imported’ was 2,400, 
with a value of $2,335,126. The in- 
crease for the 1926-27 period was 82 per 
cent in quantity and 75 per cent in 
value, which 


of 42 per cent between the quantity and 
value gains over the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1924-25. 

Estimated sales of motor 
Canada during the first quarter of 1927 
include 17,500 passenger cars, 2,500 
trucks, and 50 motoreycles. In each 
class a considerable increase is reported 
over last year. 

Weather Promotes Sales. 

Due to the remarkably mild weather 
prevailing during March, sales of most 
cars in Ontario were well ahead of the 
first quarter of 1926, Winter sales in 
Quebec have been limited by the large 


number of new cars sold last year, as | 
well as difficulty in disposing of used | 


cars, unfavorable highwar conditions 
and anticipated decreases in prices. 
However, actual orders placed at the 
Montreal Metor Show in January sur- 
passed previous records. Sales in the 
Maritime Provinces have been increas- 
ing this year. 

Sales of busses in Canad — are rare 
during the first quarter of the year, and 
few have been reported this year. 
Toronto Transporation Commission pur- 
chased two 21-passenger service coaches 





the trial examiner re- | 


its use of | 











indicates that Canadians | 
are buying higher-priced cars than they | 
were last fall, when there was a spread | 


vehicles in } 
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Transatlantic 


Schedules 


Movement of Ships 
Via Panama Canal 
Is Record in Mareh 


Total Number of 630. Ves- 
sels Exceeds by 21 Pre- 
vious High Mark in Same 

Month Last Year. 
Six hundred and thirty vessels of all 
classes transited the Panama Canal in 


March of this year, establishing a new 


high record in total transits for any 


| single month, it was announced May 10 


at the office of the Panama Canal in 
Washington. This figure, the statement 
said, exceeded by 21 the previous high 
record for transits established in March, 
1926. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


During the month 496 commercial ves- 
sels transited the Canal. In addition to 
these, 19 non-seagoing launches, meas- 
uring under 20 tons, and 115 vessels be- 


| Jonging to or chartered by the United 
ment of facts in support of said motion | 


States Government, transited the Canal, 
making a total of 630 transits for the 
month, or a daily average of 20.32. 
Tolls on the 496 commercial vessels 
amounted to $2,217,913.20, and on the 


| launches to $157.39, making a total tolls 
| collection of $2,218,070.59, or 


a daily 
average on all traffic of $71,550.66. The 
average amount of tolls paid by each of 
the commercial transits was $4,471.60, 
as compared with $4,442.89 for the 
month of February, 1927. 

The total number of craft of all kinds, 
630, exclusive of Canal equipment 
transiting the Canal during the month of 
March, establishes a new record for this 
item, exceeding by 21 the previous high 
record for transits established in March, 
1926. 


Trasalantica Ships 


Have New Schedule 


Revision of Sailing Dates for 
Steamship Line Is An- 
nounced. 


A revised schedule of sailings for the 
Trasalantica Steamship Company, ap- 
proved by royal decree, has been inaugu- 
rated to serve additional North Ameri- 
can and Caribbean ports. The details 
were contained in a report just received 
by the Department of Commerce from 
the American commercial attache at 
Madrid, Charles H. Cunningham. 


The full text of the report follows: 


Schedule of services of the Trasat- 
lantica Steamship Co. have been ap- 
proved by royal order of March 25. The 
company will follow the same itinerary 
as during the past year with the follow- 
ing modifications: (1) Rio de Janeiro will 
be permanently included in the itine- 
raries of the Mediterranean-Argentine 
service; (2) Optional calls may be made 
at the ports of Cartagena, Santa Marta 
and Puerto Limon in the Mediterranean, 
Caribbean and Pacific service. These 
calls may be included if there is enough 
freight and if these calls will not disar- 
range schedule; (3) The Cantabrian, 
Cuba and Mexico service is definitely ex- 
tended to include New York, and Porto 
Rico is included in the Mediterranean, 
Cuba, Mexico, and Galveston service. 
The Compania Trasatlantica rejected a 
proposition from the residents of the 
Philippine Islands of Iloilo, Cebu and 
Manila, which had asked that the Com- 
pania Trasatlantica restore its monthly 
service to the Philippines. The company, 
for the present, feels that it should de- 
vote its principal attention to lines which 
are susceptible of increased _ traffic, 


| namely, those of Cuba and the Argentine, 


and the diminution of the service in the 
Tine of less traffic, such as the Philip- 
pines. ; 


-n January. Truck sales have been very 
satisfactory during the past few months, 


ago. 

Sales of motorcycles in Ontario have 
been very good since the first of the 
year, with a considerable increase over 
1926. Moderate sales are reported from: 
British Columbia, where winter condi- 
tions in the coas‘al areas are less severe 
than in other parts of the Dominion. 
Elsewhere the selling season opens some- 
what later. 


FOR SALE 


Cargo Vessel Turbine 
and Gear Spares and 
Equipment 


The United States of America 

t nted by the United States 
Shipping Board acting by and through 
the United States Shipping Board 
Merchant Fleet Corporation 

Invites bids on Cargo Vessel Turbine 
and Gear Spares and Equipment 
manufactured by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. for 
vessels constructed by the Submarine 
Boat Corporation, Newark, N. J.: 

1 1500 h.p. Westinghouse turbir- 


1 Complete reduction gear 
Spare parts for turbine and gear 
equ ent, consisting of circulator; © 

pin ; turbine blading; spindle 

packing; @land seal and dummy 
ring packing. Spare parts tor 
engine room auxiliaries consisting 
of air ejector parts; condensate 
pump parts including rotor, shafts, 
sleeves and strainers, 

Bids will be received at the office of 

the Merchant Fleet Corporation, 

Noom 1712, Navy Building, Washing- 

ton, D. C., until 2:00 P. M., Eastern 

Standard Time, May 14, 1927. The 

right is reserved to reject any and 

all bids For Sales Proposal S. D. 

No. 65, terms and conditions of sale, 

and form of bid, communicate with 


Supply Department 
United States Shipping Board 
Merchant Fleet Corporation 


45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Carondelet Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Room 1713, Navy Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Patents 


Brake 
Beans 


Trade Mark ‘Cutex’ | One of Four Patents Relating to Brake Beams 


Is Found Infringed 


By Name ‘Cuticlean’ oe 
Validity of Others 


Similar | 


Words Applied to 
Articles Declared Likely 
to Be Cause of 
Confusion. 


WARREN CORPORATION, 
vy. UniversAL COSMETIC CO., 
Circuit CoURT OF APPEALS, 
Circuit. 
“Cuticlean” 


NortHAM 
PELLAN T, 
No. 
SEVENT H 
The trade 

in this case on appeal from the District 

the Northern District of Illi- 

infringe the trade mark 

“Cutex.” The articles made 

by the parties were, the 

for which they were intended and adver- 
tised the 
identical. 

Before Alschuler, Page, and Ander- 
son, Cire uit The full text of 
the opinion of the court, as delivered by 


5766: 


mark was held, 


Court for 
nois, to 
and sold 


as to purpose 


public, 


to 


Judges. 


Judge Page. follows: 


In appellant's suit, charging appellee 
with unfair competition and infringement 
“Cutex,” 


registered trade mark 


favorable to ap- 


of its 
the 
pellant, were reversed by the court and 


master’s findings, 


the bill dismissed, The evidence was not 


sufficient to justify a finding for appel- 
lant cn the charge of unfair 


the : 


parties were, 


competition. 
made and 
to the pur-_ 


Numerous of ‘les 
sold by the 


fox which they were intended and 


as 
posese 
advertised the public, substantially 
Appellee sad in arggument that 
for 
probably the 


identical. 
the formula removing 


both 


the cuticle 


liquid Was same in 


articles. 

Appellee used as its designating trade 
“Cuticlean,” 
there, consider- 
they were 
the words 
to amount 


mark the unregistered and 

the only question is, is 

ing the }urpose for which 

used, such a similarity in 

“Cutex” and “Cuticlean” 

to an infringement 
Both Words New. 

The words were fafshioned by the re- 
spective Panties and neither word had 
any pre-e Xistence or meaning. This case 
differs in that respect from the cases of 
Potter Daruge Co. y. Pasficld Soap Co, 102 
Fed. 490, 494 (106 Fed. (C. C. A.) 914) 
and Flextu-me Opalite Sign 
Co. 292 Fed. 98 (7thC. C. A.). 

Atrade mark is but a specie 
tising, 
tity of tHe article and the mame of the 
producer in the minds of the people who 
use the advertisement, that they may 
afterwards use the knowledge themselves 
and carry” it to others having like desires 
for such article. 

All adwertising is an appeal to human 
interest and instincts, and i value has 
become sO well known that manufactur- 
ers, merchants, and other concerns, hav- 
ing property for sale, oftemtimes spend 
millions annually in creating a market 
and keeping markets already 
created. Ex perience seems to justify such 
expenditures, 

While the human mind drops and for- 
gest much that it hears and sees, 
holds fast to some words, place, name, 
sign, symbol contained in an adver- 
tisement. through which some human 
need has been supplied, and that recol- 
lection is carried by the people into places 
far removed from the times and places 
of the publication. Great newspapers 
publish an advertisment a day, but 
many of the people who read _ publish it 
again 1a4a@nw days and places. The spread 
of an advertisement among _ people is 
like everr-spreading ripples from a pebble 
thrown into still water. The ripples go 
out and out in ever-increasing circle 
from 2 Common center long after the 
pebble is lost to sight, and although the 
ripples become fainter and fainter the 
originatange center can always found 
until the water's surface “- again at rest. 

Slight 

Throwing: pebbles into water is child's 
play, buat knowledge of a trade mark, 
through carried by 
the valuable 
business much expense, 
It is a who creates 
it may obstructed 
confused practices 
of competitors, as it continues 
the may 
recollection of the 
It is at such times that 
may be by confusion, 
aris'ng the trade names 
or trade marks but slightly resembling 
that of a competitor. 

One entering a field 
ready occupied by another 
sclections of a trade name 
keep far enough away to 
sible confusion. 

We can 
the selectien of 


as 


\re 


Sign Co. v. 


of adver- 


so 


ts 


open 


yet it 


or 


for 


be 


Similarity Harmful. 


acvertising and as 


people, is an import 
gained at 
which the 
shall not 
unfai 


ant. 

sset, 

right 
Say 
by 


one 
be or 
methods o1 
so long 


although force 


and the 


to carry’ force, 
be far-s pent 
origin d° mmed. 
great harm done 


m use 


endeavor al- 
should, in the 
trade mark, 
avoid all pos- 


of 


or 


see no purpose or reason for 
“Cuticlean’” by one enter- 
ing the field where another is doing a 
similar bwsiness using as its trade mark 
‘Cuiex,””’ except it be done with the hope 
that benefit might accrse fx m the simi- 
arity. There can be excuse justi- 
fication for 


no or 


stch acts. 
Confusion siterion, 

Whether 
a trade 


there is ar infringement of 
mark does not depend upon the 
ise of the identical words, nor on the 
question’ =s to whether they are so simi- 
ar that a person looking at one would 
x” deceived into the belief that it was 
he other, but it is sufficient if one adopts 
1 trade mame ora trade mark so like 
mother’ im form, spelilng, or sound that 
me, With a no: very definite or clear 
recolle+tion as to the real trade mark, 
slikelw to becom: nfused or misled, 
The €Ceeree of the District Court is re- 
with direction to enter a decree 
inaccordence with the findings herein, 
April 29, 1927 


versed, 


AP- | 


| Winter, 


substantially 


its purpose being to fix the iden- * 


- |s Found by Court to Be Valid and Infringed. 


> -S _- 


Is Not Determined | 


Rearrangement or Mulltiplica- 
tion of Parts Does Not 
Avoid Infringement. 


| Ce1cAGo RAILWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 


3RAKE BEAM 
DISTRICT 
oF PENN- 


PLAINTIFF, V. DAVIS 
COMPANY, DEFENDANT; 
Court, WESTERN DISTRICT 
SYLVANIA, Equity No. 1599. 
In a suit on four patents having to do 
with brake beams it was found that one 
patent was valid and infringed, and that 
the others were not infringed. 
Edward A, Lawrence for 
Brown & Critchlow 


plaintiff. 
for de- 
fendant. 

The opinion of 
is as follows: 

Plaintiff charges defendant with in- 
fringement of four patents owned by it: 
997922, for a third suspen- 
sion for brake beams; Williams, No. 
997888, for an improvement upon a 
feature of the Kiesel patent (Kiesel pat- 
ent, jssued after the Williams patent, 
preceded it in discovery) 5 Cornwall, No. 
1227196, for an improvement on a 
fourth-point support for brake beams, 
and Busse, No. 1480742, for a mount 
for third or four point supports for 
brake beams. 


District Judge Gibson 


Kiesel, No. 


Construction of 
Brake Beams Described 

Kiesel patent, No. 997922: The ord 
nary brake beam upon a railroad car is 
substantially triangular in form, The 
base of the triangle the heavy com- 
pression member, at each end of which 
is attached a brake-shoe which comes in 
contact with the periphery of the wheel 
when the brake is applied. This com- 
pression member hangs upon two chains, 
each of which connects an end of the 
beam with the upper part of the frame- 
work of the wheel-truck. 

Extending from the 
compression-beam, perpen 
and parallel with the truck, is the*strut, 
through which extends the lever that 
serves to convey the power to the brake. 
The tension member of the brake-beam, 
that some form of safety device was re- 
compression member. extends from one 
end of the brake-beam proper to the 
outer end of the strut, the apex of the 
triangle. and thence to the other end of 
the compression member, thus complet- 
ing the triangle. 

Very shortly after this form of brake- 
beam came into use it was apparent 
that some form of sofety device was re- 
quired in connection with it. By reason 
of wear of contact 2 brake-chain not 
infrequently broke, with a result occa- 
sionally as serious as the derailment of 
the train; and the steady wear upon the 
wheels and brake-shoes in time caused 
a loose otherwise imperfect contact 
between shoes and wheels, and so mili- 
tated against safetv. To remedy 
brake troubles several devices have been 
patented, among them being the s 
matter of the Kiesel Patent, No. 


Claims Relied On By 
Plaintiff Are Cited 

In the instant action the plaintiff re- 
lies upon the following claims of the 
Kiesel Patent: 

**2. In a third 
beams, a yielding 
inclined portion, a 
carrier on 
with said inclined portion.” 

“6. In a third suspension brake 
beams, the combination of a truck, a 
third suspension spring secured thereto 
and having its free end inclined up- 
wardly, a brake beam, and a carrier 
on said brake beam cooperating with 
the bent end of said spring.” 

“10. The combination of a brake 
beam, hangers therefor, and an inclined 
supporting track forming a yielding third 
suspension spring for guiding the beam 
in its brake movement.” 

“14. A third suspension spring for 
brake beams having means for attach- 
ment to a car truck at one end, the op- 
posite o1 of said spring being 


1s 


the 


it 


middle of 
dicular to 


or 


subject- 
997922 


suspension for brake 
support haying an 
brake beam, 


for 


applying 


free end 
inclined upwardly.” 
The patent drawings disclose a spring 
atiached the middle of the spring- 
plank of the truck and extending directly 
beneath and slightly beyond the strut 
the brake beam. This spring is, by 
description, a resilient piece of steel, and 
has its inner portion straight and its 
outer pait inclined upwardly. It is con- 
nected with, and furnishes a support to, 
the strut at its outer end by means of a 
metal carrier attached to the strut. 
The carvier—occasionally termed “the 
chair”—rests upon the inclined spring 
and is kept in contact with it during the 
operation of the brake by means of 
flanges on the “legs” of the chair, in one 
form, and by a closed orifice having a 
removable member at the base, in an- 
other form. The inventor, in the patent 
specifications, has pointed out that the 
strut and carrier, or chair, may 
structed as a single member. 


ol 


be con- 


Several Functions 
Claimed for Device 

The plaintiff claims several 
for its device. First, it is a 
the brake beam, 
ing to track if one of the 
hangers should break; and being 
resilient, it reduces the wear upon the 
brake beam incident to the use of rigid 
supports. Also, the form of the sup- 
porting spring serves to guide the brake 
shoes and keep them in their proper rela- 
tions to the wheels. 

Car wheels, brake shoes and hanger 
links ave subject to great wear, and as 
a result the brake beam; if unsupported, 
will sag, and the faces of the brake shoes 
will not be concentric to the periphery 


functions 
support to 


the brake 


these 


and a} 
the brake beam cooperating | 


and keeps it from fall- | 


! of the ‘wheel when the brake is applied, 
thus causing excessive wear and imper- 
fect braking. The car wheels now in 
use, when distorted by wear, may be 
re-turned; and when the wheels have 


been so reduced in circumference, the 


original concentric relation of the wheels 


and brake shoes 
ficiency of the 
unless means 
change. 


is changed and the ef- 
brake greatly reduced, 
be found to offset 


in the form of 


which, it 


found 
support 


Such means is 
Kiessel’s spring 
be remembered, has its outer end in- 
clined upwardly. The brake beam, 
when the brakes are applied, rides upon 


the spring, the upturned part of which | 


counteracts the slack of the beam and 
preserves the proper concentric relation 
between the brake-shoe and the wheel. 
The spring further aids in throwing the 
brake shoes from the wheels when the 
brakes are to be removed. 

The defendant has denied infringe- 
ment, has alleged plaintiff’s patent to 
be invalid, and has set up prior use. 


Mechanical Rather 
Than Inventive Change 
Defendant denies infringement of the 
Kiesel Patent by its device. It contends 
that the specifications limit that patent 
to a third suspension, or support, and 
points to its own device as a fourth point 
support. It further asserts that its de- 
vice has no counter-part to the carrier of 
Kiesel’s structure. With the first of 
these propositions we find ourselves quite 
unable to agree, and to the 
can give assent only in part. 


second we 
Infringement is not 
a mere duplication or multiplication of 
parts—and that, it seems to us, is the 
sum of the defendant’s efforts in its de- 
vice. Defendant has two supports, while 
Kiesel shows but one, it is true; but the 
essential idea and operation of Kiesel’s 
device has been adopted, and the change 
in form was mechanical rather than in- 
ventive. The vital element of Kiesel’s pat- 
ent is the inclination and resilient qual- 
ity of the support, and 
defendant has taken. 


to be avoided by 


these features 

Defendant has pointed out, as a fea- 
ture distinguishing its device from that 
of the plaintiff. that its four-point sup- 
port has no element performing the fune- 
tion claimed for the carrier, or chair 
the specifications of the 
In part this contention 
the specifications of 
placed upon the 
as a connecting 


, a 
Kiesel Patent. 
correct. In 
Kiesel, stress is 
function of the carrier 
link between the 
of the strut and the supporting spring, 
while its function as a wearing shoe is 
not specifically mentioned. 


is 


nose 


Nevertheless it was designed to serve 
as a wearing shoe as well as a connect- 
ing link. This established, 
other way, by the form of the 
described and set out 
Irrespective of this 


1S if in no 
carrier, 


as 
feature, it 


tiff’s patent when it appropriated the 


Charge of Contempt 


Held Nott to » Be Clear | 


| sured that the full 


Motion Is Denied to Punish De- 
fendant for Violation of 
An Injunction. 

1895 

HAZELTINE CORPORATION, 
RADIO MANUFACTURERS, 
TRIG SERVICE 
TION; 


INC., Vv. ELEC- 
ENGINEERING CorRPORA- 
District Court, SouTHERN Dts- 

TRICT OF NEW York, No. E 29-215. 

In the District Court for the Southern 
District of New York, Judge Thacher 
was not quite satisfied that a clear 
enough case had been made to justify 
punishment of defendant for violating 
an injunction, therefore he denied the 
motion, but without prejudice to an in- 
dependent suit. 

Pennie, Davis, 
H.° Taylor, Jr., 


counse l) 


Marvin & Edmonds (Ww. 
and R. M. Adams of 
plaintiffs 
Day (William L, 
counsel) for defendant. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

A study of the affidavits submitted 
upon this motion to punish the defend- 
ant for contempt has confirmed the im- 
pression made upon my mind at the 
time of the argument that the changes 
made in defendant’s receiving sets are 
colourable and do not avoid infringe- 
ment. Furthermore, I believe the opin- 
lons expressed by the defendan’t ex- 
perts in opposition to the motion are 
based upon misconception of the Hazel- 
tine method of neutralization and mis- 
construction of the patent, which has 
been held valid and infringed. Physically, 
there are but very slight differences be- 
tween the receiving set heretofore held 
to be an infringement and the receiving 
set alleged to have been sold in viola- 
tion of the injunction heretofore issued. 
The nature of the case such, how- 
ever, that any order granting this 
tion to punish the defendant for con- 
; tempt would necessarily rest upon a 


for 


Leonard Harris of 


conflict of expert opinion dealing with | 


the measurement and operation of elec- 
trical forces not completely understood 
by the experts themselves. Under these 
circumstances I think the plaintiff should 
be left to its remedies in a second suit 
for infringment, which seem to me to 


against continued infringement of its 
patent, the validity of which has already 
been determined. 

California Paving Co. v. Molator. 113 
U. S. 609, 616; Cimictti Unhairing Co. 
v. Frolloehr. 121 Fed. 561. 

Motion denied, without prejudice to the 
consideration of infringement and 
granting of any remedies therefor 
suit for infringement based upon 
facts disclosed in the moving papers. 
April 27, 1927 


Vel, ° 





the 


the | 


will | 


| doubtedly 
inventive faculty displayed by Kiesel may | 


| have stipulated that 


in the drawings. ! 


would | 
seem that defendant has infringed plain- | 


INDEPENDENT | 


| the strut or to the 


| wearing 


| vhe shoe pivotall 


| vices infringe 


mo- 


be completely adequate for its protection | 


the | 
in a | 


Mechanical Results 
Are Not Patentable 


Said Be Mere 
Gesture When Manufacture 
Has Ceased. 


Injunction lo 


really new and valuable part of the dis- 
covery, even though it made a minor 
feature unnecessary by a rearrangement 
of parts. (The court held that the pat- 
ent was not anticipated by three earlier 
patents.) 

When we consider the 
liamson devices, both of 
been seen in use by 


Paris and Wil- 
which had un- 
him, the 


not seem great. He took Paris’ spring 
changed its shape by incling its outer 
.end upwards at an obtuse angle, and in 
place of the connecting link beneath the 
strut had a carrier connected 


The idea of guiding the brakeshoe to the 
wheel, to preserve the eccentric relation, 
was at least partially disclosed by the 
specifications of the Williamson claim, 
even though his device failed to ade- 
quately exemplify the idea. 


But while Kiesel undoubtedly obtained | 


ideas from both Williamson and Paris 
which assisted him, his structure is by 
no means a mere combination of their 
patent ideas. His obtuse-angled spring, 
supporting the strut as it did, furnished 
a link between the Paris and Williamson 
supports which had not theretofore been 
found, although the opportunity to do so 
had existed for a considerable period; 
and the result of his discovery was to 
give to the world a satisfactory device at 
a time when no entirely satisfactory sup- 
port was in existence. 
We find that Kissel 
valid, and that it 
defendant. 


Patent No. 


has been infringed 


997922 
is 
by cs 
“Chair” Pivotally 

Connected With Strut 

Williams Patent No. 997888: This 
patent was issued prior to Kiesel Patent 
No. 997922, but the parties to this action 
Kiesel’s discovery 
antedated that of Williams. 

This patent is very narrow in scope. 
It differs from the Kiesel patent only in 
the construction of the carrier, or “chair,” 
spanning the distance between the strut 
and the spring support. The Kiesel pat- 
ent drawings show the chair rigidly at- 
tached to the strut, and also attached to 
the “supporting spring by means of 
flanges or by a closed opening with a re- 
movable bottom member. 

Williams’ chair is pivotally connected 
with the strut, and rides on the spring 
support, but is not attached to it. 
chair, in other words, is free 
laterally and verticaliy. The 
virtue claimed for this arr 


to move 
peculiar 


angement is 


that in event of accident to the support- | 


ing spring, the brake beam will not be 
pulled down or disarranged by an at- 
tached spring, and that the pivotal con- 
nection of the chair with the strut in- 
wearing fact of the 
bear uniformly upon the 


chair shall 


| spring under all conditions. 


The arrangement also allows the — | 
beam to be removed without necessitat- 
ing a workman under the truck. 

Defendant’s four-point supports not 
being directly under the strut, but each | 
between it and the brake shoe, its struc- 
ture has no chair pivotally attached ms 
brake beam, and con- 
necting it with the brake shoe. It has a 
shoe that is attached to the 
spring support by flangés, and upon this 
base is a grooved top part in which the 
tension rod of the brake beam rest. 

This is defendant’s present wearing- 
shoe. At one time it used a shoe which 


| partially embraced the tension rod of 
| the brake beam by 


means of a SI -siaped | 
part, and which had the wearing part of 
attached to the so | 
which embraced the tension rod; but the | 
pivot was vertical, not lateral, as in 
plaintiff’s patent. and its operation was 
along a totally different line than that 
of the pivot of the Willians’ patent. 
Neither of defendant’s wearing de- 
the claims of the Williams 
patent. The shoe rides upon the sup- 
porting spring, it is true, but it not 
free to move laterally or verti- 
cally, nor is it pivotally connected with 
the brake beam. cevn in the old form, in 
such a way as to infringe the patent in 
suit. 
Mechanical Results Said 
Not to Be Patentable 


Plaintiff has argued that defendant 
has merely reversed the connections of 
the Williams device, and that the 


is 
either 


Decisions 
of the 
United States 
Court of Claims 


Present: Chicf 
Judges Booth, May, Graham, and Moss. 

No. E-28, John S. Kernachan, argued 
by Oscar W. Underwood, jr., for plain- 
tiff and T. G. Benton for the United 
States. 

No. C-1008, Edward F. Goltra, argued 
by Frank Davis, jr., for plaintiff and L. 
R. Mehlinger for the United States. 

No. D-359, Crystal Mills (Ine.), a 
corporation, argued by Charles Green 
| Smith for plaintiff and A. H. McCormick 
| for the United States. 
| No. E-287, Chicago Cheese & Farm 
| Products Co., a corporation, argued by 
| Willis D. Nance for the plaintiff and 
| J. H. Sheppard for the United States. 

Call for Wednesday, 
No. E-495, The Chemists Club; No. 
1-348, John J. iMtchell et al.; and No. 
| E-219, Kessler Motor Co. 


May 11, 1927: 


with the | 
end of the strut riding upon the spring. | 


The | 





| of operation of the parts in each struc- 


| the’ 


| that in its own device the carrier is con- 


| it calls a 


mode | . : 
| each arrangement is to permit the brake 


Justice Campbell and | 


Trade Marks 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 
Standard Library-index and File Cards approximately 3 by 5 inches, 
usually employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


‘ 


Ke? ITY: Jurisdiction: Waiver of Objections.—That complainant has not ex- 
hausted his remedy at law, for example, not having obtained judgment or 
issued execution thereon, is defense in equity suit that may be waived and, 
when waived, the‘case stands as though objection never existed—Irwin et al. 
v. Mo. Valley Bridge and Iron Co.' (Circuit Court of Appeals, 7th Circuit.) — 
Yearly Index Page 731, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 
United States Courts: Jurisdiction: Diversity of Citizenship.— 
Where plaintiff brings suit for self and on behalf of all members similarly 
situated in a Federal court, on diversity of citizenship, against members of a 
recyprocal insurance company and, as it would be impractical to make all mem- 
bers parties defendant, a fairly representative number are impleaded as parties 
defendant, held: Issue of diversity of citizenship of parties must be jurisdiction 
is to be determined as of date when suit is begun, subsequent changes in 
citizenship status of oo plaintiffs or defendants does not affect jurisdiction 
of court.—Irwin et al, Mo. Valley Bridge and — Co. (Cireuit Court of 
Apptals, 7th Circuit. _y early Index Page 731, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 
United States Courts: Jurisdiction: Equity Jurisdiction.—Where 
attorney-in-fact of reciprocal insurance company had in his possession a 
large fund, belonging to ten thousand members of the reciprocal, which it was 
his duty to conserve, and he appeared in court and confessed his inability to 
carry out duties, held: Court of equity which has jurisdiction of parties may 
appoint receiver and see that fund is equitably distributed—lIrwin et al.. v. 
Mo. Valley Bridge and Iron ~ (Circuit Court of Appeals, 7th Circuit.)— 


Yearly Index Page 731, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 
UNFAIR COMPETITION: Simulation: Sale of Toys.—Where plaintiff had 

been engaged in manufacturing and selling toys made in replica of auto- 
mobile trucks, express wagons, etc., and defendant subsequently undertook to 
engage in same business, held: Plaintiff not entitled to injunction where defend- 
ant’s products resemble those of plaintiff only to the extent that would neces- 
sarily result in making two replicas of same thing of about same size.—Moline 
Pressed Steel Co. v. Davis & Voetsch Inc. (District Court, Southern District, 
New York.)—Yearly Index Page 730, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 


Trade Marks and Patents 


Injunction: 


( YOURTS: 


(courts a 
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JATENTS: Defendant no Longer Infringing.—Defendant having 


detinitely ceased to make device alleged to infringe Cornwall 1277196, the 


granting of injunction would seem to be little more than a gesture, but irre- 
spective of this, it was found that accused device did not infringe.—Chicago 
| Railway Equipment Co. v. Davis (District Court, Western District of Pa.)— 
Yearly Index Page 730, Col. 2. (Volume II.) 
JATENTS: “Equivalent” Does Not Include All Means for. Obtaining Same 





Result.—The respective devices of parties being such that defendant’s de- 
vice could not be called equivalent to plaintiff’s, without extending term 
“equivalent” to include aH means which obtain same result, it was held that 
here was no infringement.—Chicago Railway Equipment Co. v. Davis (District 
Col. 2 


Court, Western District of 


(Volume II.) 


Pennsylvania.)—Yearly Index Page 750, 


PATENTS: : Claim Construed Nerowly W hen Device Disclosed by Patent was 

Never Exploited.—Infringement may be possible even though the accused 
article does not literally satisfy a claim, but a patent that has brought no great 
advance in the art, and (in the form shown) has never been put into actual use, 
is not to be widely construed, hence Busse 1480742 was held not infringed.— 
vy. Davis (District Court, Western District of 
2 (Volume II.) 


Chicago Railway Equipment Co. 
Pennsylvania.)—Yearly Index Page 730, Col. 





ATENTS: Brake Beams: Infringement: Multiplication of Parts.—Defendant 

rearranged parts so as to render unnecessary a minor feature of Kiesel 
997922 for third suspension for brake beams, but having appropriated the new 
and valuable part of discovery it did not avoid infringement by this omission 
or by multiplication of parts of the patented device.—Chicago Railway Equip- 
Davis (District Court, Western District of Pennsylvania. )—Yearly 
2 (Volume II.) 


ment Co. v. 
Index Page 730, Col. 


Structare Modified After Judgment For 


PATENTS: Contempt Proceedings: 
Patentee.—Although changes made by defendant after judgment of in- 
fringement and injunction were thought not to avoid the prior judgment as to 


infringement, nevertheless, there being a conflict of expert testimony, a motion 
for punishment for contempt was denied, without prejudice to a new suit 
Electric Service Engineering Corpora- 

ni 
730 


against defendant.—Hazeltine Corp. v. E 
tion (District Court, Southern District of New York.)—Yearly Index Page 
(Volume II.) _ 


Col. 3 


DATENTS: Mechanical Results not Patentable: Noninfringement Because 

Defendant’s Method of Obtaining Result Differed—Mechanical results are 
not patentable, therefore infringement does not necessarily result merely be- 
cause there is identity of result, and where defendant obtains the patentee’s 
end by a different method from that used in patent (Williams 997888 for im- 
provement on third suspension for brake beans) defendant is not guilty of in- 
fringement.—Chicago Railway Equipme nt Co. v. Davis (District Court, Western 


District of Pennsylvania.)—Yearly Index Page 730, Col. 2 ((Volume II.) 





TORADE MARKS: Infringement: Confusion—Trade mark “Cuticlean,” held: 

To infringe trade mark “Cutex,” where articles made and sold by the 
parties were, as to purpose for which they were intended and advertised to the 
Warren Corporation v. Universal 


public, substantially identical—Northam 
7th Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 


Cosmetic Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 
730, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


T®: ADE MARKS: Opposition: Confusion of Marks.—Opposition to registra- 
tion of trade mark “speedway,” where goods of both parties are of same 
descriptive qualities, because of opposer ’s trade mark “speedex” overruled and 
dismissed since suffixes, to wit, “ex” and:“way,” 1f taken alone are dissimilar, 
the —. ‘speed” being descriptive and of common right.—Ansco Photoproducts 
. Eastman Kodak Co. (Court of Appeals, District of Columbia.) —Yearly 


| 
7 (Volume IT.) 
| 


Inc. 


ie Page. 730, Col. 


| duties—diligence—negligence. Contin- 
ture is identical—in short, has employed | yed until 60 days after time has expired | 
full mechanical equipment of the 
Williams structure. 

It points out, to sustain its contention, 


the appellee in United 


Finkelstein & Kommel may ap- 


within which 
States v. 
ply to the Supreme Court of the United 
| States for a writ of certiorari, or 60 
| days after the final decision of said court | 
if such petition be filed. { 


nected to the brake beam and is separ- 
able from the spring, while in defend- 
ant’s structure the wearing shoe (which 
carrier) is attached to the 
spring and separable from the brake 
beam; and it claims that the effect of | 
beam to continue to function after the 
| spring has been broken or distorted, 

To be the 
Muay 12. 


continued in issue of 


of 


United States Court 
Customs Appeals 
May 10, 1927. 


Tuesday 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. | 
Graham and Associate Judges James F. 
Smith, Orion M. Barber, Oscar E. Bland 
and Charles S. Hatfield. 

No. 2887. Birn & Wachenheim vy. | 
United States. Paper wadding. Argued 
by Mr, Edward F. Jordan for the appel- 
lant and by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence for 
the appellee. 

No. 2916. United States v. C. B. Rich- | 
ard & Company (Skinner-Hill Co., Inc.). 
Brassware — reappraisement — discount. 
Argued by Mr. Fred J. Carter for the 
appellant and by Mr. William Young for | 
the appellee. 
| Nos. 2811 and 2889. J. Benitez Cintes 
v. United States and J. Benitez Cintes v. | 
United States, Remission of additional 


Daily. 
available 
charge to 
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| that 


| as speed films, 


| and 
| January 18, 1916. 
| Eastman Kodak Company adopted the 


| John E. 


Its services 


Brine 


Photographic 


Plates 


Registration Granted 
Mark ‘Speedway’ for 
Photographic Plates 


Variation in Suffixes Said to 
Differentiate Word From 
**Speedex,” Used 
Previously. 


ANnsco PuHotopropucts, INc., APPEL 
LANT, V. EASTMAN KopAk Co., No. 
1940; Court or APPEALS, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, 
The marks 


ex 


“Speedway” and “Speed- 
were held unlikely to be confused 
with one another in this case. 

P. S. Hopkins, P. A. Blair and J. H. 
Kilcogne for appellant. Melville Church 
for appellee. 

Before Martin, Chief Justice, Robb 
and Van Orsdel, Associate Justices. The 
opinion of the court, rendered by Chief 
Justice Martin, follows in full: 

Appeal from a decision overruling an 
opposition to the registration of a trade 
mark. 

On July 24, 1924, the Eastman Kodak 
Company applied for the registration of 
its trade for photo- 
graphic sensitized material, particularly 
plates. 


mark “Speedway,” 
The application was opposed by 
the Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., because 
of the alleged similarity of the mark 
with opposer’s tradesmark “Speedex,” 
which was registered for similar goods 
on January 18, 1916. Opposer claimed 
and “Speedex” 
resembled one another 


“Speedway” so 


nearly as to be 


likely to cause confusion in the public 


} mind if both were used as trade marks 


for the same kind of goods. 
“Speed” Used Alone. 
It appears that the Eastman Kodak 
Company, since 1908, has used the word 
“Speed” in a purely descriptive sense, 


| having reference to quick operation and 


results, for certain of its films, plates 
Such goods were designed 
speed plates and speed 


and were so labeled and adver- 


and cameras. 


kodaks, 
tised. 
Beginning in 1913, opposer’s predeces- 
sor began the use of the trade mark 
“Speedex” for its films and cameras, 
obtained registration thereof on 
In the year 1924 the 


trade mark “Speedway” as aforesaid, 
and applied for its registration. The ap- 
plication was met by the present opposi- 
tion. 

The opposition has been overruled and 
dismissed by concurrent decisions in the 
Patent Office, and we agree with these 
decisions. The suffixes of the competing 
marks, to wit, “ex” and “way,” if taken 
alone, are of coursegplainly dissimilar. 
Therefore whatever similarity exists be- 
tween the two marks must result from 
the use of the word “Speed” which is the 
dominating term common to both. 


Word Is of Common Right. 

That word, however, is descriptive and 
of common right; and neither party can 
claim an exclusive right to its use either 
alone or as the dominating element of a 
compound word. 

Such, however, in effect, is the right 
claimed by the present opposition; it 
cannot be sustained. S. R. Feil Co. v. 
Robbins Co? (“Sal-Vet” and 
“SalTone’’), 220 Fed. 650; Sheffield-King 
Milling Co. v. Theopold-Reid Co. (“Jean 
Baptiste Faribault” and “Faribault 
Fancy”), 50 App. D. C. 200; Patton 
Paint Co. v. Sunset Paint Co. (“Sun- 
Glo” and “Sun Proof”), 53 App. D. C. 
348; Reo Motor Car Co. v. Traffic Motor 
Truck Corporation (“Speedboy” and 
“Speed Wagon”), 55 App. D. C. 227; 
Goodall Worsted Co. v. Palm Knitting 
Co. (“Palm-Knit” and “Palm-Beach’’), 
56 D. C. 148. See also Standard Paint 
Co. v. Trinidad Asphalt Co., 220 U. 
446. 

The decision of the Commissioner 
Patents is affirmed. 

May 2, 1927. 
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Competitive 


Rights 


Competition in Sale 


Of Similar Toys Is 
Found to Be Fair 


Injunction Denied Where 
Resemblance Would Only 
Result in Making 
Two Replicas. 


MOLINE Pressep STEEL COMPANY, PLAIN- 
TIFF, V. Davis & VOETSCH, Inc., E. 
38-8; District CourT, SOUTHERN Dis- 
TRICT OF NEW YORK. / 
Plaintiff had enegaged in manufactur- 

ing and selling toys made in replica of 
automobile trucks, express wagons, etc., 
and defendant subsequently undertook to 
engage in the same business. The plain- 
tiff sought to enjoin the sale of defend- 
andt’s toys, alleging unfair competition. 
The products of the plaintiff and of the 
defendants are alike only to the extent 
that would necessarily result in making 
two replicas of the same thing of about 
the same size. The court refused to 
grant the injunction. 

Weill, Wolff & Satterlee, solicitors for 
plaintiff (George J. Haight of counsel). 
Edward A. Kenny and Lucius B. Wey- 
mouth, solicitors for defendant. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Thatcher follows: 


A Preliminary 


Injunction Asked a 

This is a motion for preliminary in- 
junction in a suit for unfair competition 
in the sale of toys. The plaintiff, since 
1921, has been engaged in manufactur- 
ing and selling throughout the United 
States toys which are made in replica 
of automobile trucks, express wagons, 
tank trucks, steam derricks, etc. 

It is claimed that these toys, strongly 
constructed of sheet metal and designed 
to be operated or drawn by hand, were 
first introduced on the American market 
by the plaintiff, and that because of the 
novelty and strength of their construc- 
tion there has been an increasing de- 
mand for such toys, which became 
known to the purchasing public as the 
product of the plaintiff’s manufacture. 
They have been sold unde rthe distinc- 
tive trade name *“Buddy ‘L’.” 

Prior to March, 1924, the defendant, 
a jobber of toys, was engaged in selling 
toys for the plaintiff on commission, but 
at or about that date djfferences arose 
between the parties and their relations 
were severed. Thereafter the defendant 
made arrangements with another toy 
manufacturer for the manufacture of 
similar toys, which it has sold under the 
distinctive trade name “Sturditoy.” 

Suit is founded upon a charge of un- 
fair competition in that the defendant’s 
toys are constructed and painted in 
simulation of the plaintiff’s toys so as 
to lead the ordinary purchaser to be- 
lieve that in purchasing them he is pur- 
chasing genuine “Buddy ‘L’” toys made 
and sold by the plaintiff. 

Claim of simulation is rested upon 
four types, namely, an express wagon, 
a tank truck, a dump truck and a steam 
shovel. . 

Upon the motion, a “Buddy ‘L’” and 
a “Sturditoy® of each type were sub- 
mitted as exhibits. While certain fea- 
tures of construction are common to the 
“Buddy ‘L’” and the “Sturditoys,” visual 
comparison at once disclose$ that the 
features which distinguish the defend- 
ant’s toys from those of the plaintiff in 
each case are quite sufficient to remove 
from the mind of the ordinary purchaser 
any impression that the toys are the 
nroduct of the same manufacturer. 

Thus, while the two express wagons 
have black hoods and red frames and 
wheels, the bodies are of strikingly dif- 
ferent colors, and one is marked “Buddy 
‘L’ Line” while the other is marked 
“American Railway Express.” Further- 
more, the defendant’s toy bears the 
legend “Sturditoys, Made by Pressed 
Metal Co., Pawtucket, Rhode Island,” 
and at the top of the radiator the name 
“Sturditoy” is prominently displayed. 

It appears from the defendant’s affi- 
davits that this model was actually 
copied from an American Railway Ex- 
press truck. In the two oil tanks and 
in the two dump carts the hood and 
driver’s seat are in black and the frame 
and wheels are in red; otherwise there is 
no similarity apparent upon casual in- 
spection except such as would neces- 
sarily result in making two replicas of 
the same thing of about the same size. 
In the one case the oil tank is promi- 
nently marked “Sturdy Oil Co.,” and in 
the other, “Buddy ‘L’ Tank Line.” 


Models Are Said 
To Be Distinctive 


Except for similitude in the coloring 


of the hood, the driver’s seat, frame and 
wheels, which are in black and red, the 
defendant’s dump cart is quite distinc- 
tive in the coloring of its body and has 
prominently displayed thereon “Sturditoy 
Construction Co.” . 

The steam shovels, aside from simi- 
larity of construction, are even more 


distinctive in appearance, and in the one | 


case the steam shovel is prominently 
marked “Sturditoy Contracting Co.” and 
in the other, “Buddy ‘L’ Steam Shovel.” 
They are plainly replicas of the types 
of steam shovel used in excavation work, 
with which most city children are fa- 
miliar. 

The affidavits submitted by plaintiff 
in support of its claim of actual con- 
fusion in the sale of these toys seem to 
me to indicate that the purchasers of 
“Sturditoys” have not been deceived or 
induced to believe that they were pur- 
chasing toys manufactured by the plain- 
tiff. 

Certainly no one desiring to purchase 
a “Buddy ‘L’” toy because of its repu- 
tation would fail to note the plain and 
distinctive markings upon the defend- 
ant’s toys. Toys are made for children, 
who wish to make believe, and so they 
must be made in replica of familiar ob- 
jects, as the construction trucks, express 
wagons, steam shovels and tank trucks 
here in’question are made. 


| 





be made in replica of familiar objects, 
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Insurance 


Liquidation 


Of Assets 


Right of Member of Insurance Reciprocal to Sue 


| In Equity for Liquid 


Jurisdiction in Case 


Held Properly Taken 


Question of Diverse Citizenship 
Determined by Status of 
Parties to Litigation. 


W. T. Inwitn, SHERMAN & ELLIS, INC., 
Heco ENVELOPE Co., .WITTENMEIER 
MACHINERY Co., AND HENRY LAND- 
GRAF, APPELLANTS, Vv. THE MISSOURI 
VALLEY BrinGe AND IRON COMPANY, 
No. 8757; Circuit Court oF APPEALS, 
SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 

The jurisdiction of the United States 
courts over suits for the appointment of 
receivers for reciprocal insurance com- 
panies under the diversity of citizenship 
rule, as well as the general equity Juris- 
diction of the courts is involved in this 
suit, on appeal from the District Court 
for the Northern District of Illinois. 

The case was heard before Circuit 
Judges Evans, Page and Anderson. Judge 
Evans delivered the opinion of the court, 
the full text of which follows: 7 

This appeal is from a decree continu- 
ing a receiver of “Subscribers at As- 
sociated Employers Reciprocal,” and di- 
recting him to “liquidate their affairs 
and assets under the name of Associated 
Employers Reciprocal, Subscribers at 
Associated Employers Reciprocal, or 
any similar or other name, whether or 
not such assets have heretofore been 
held or controlled by an attorney-in-fact 
or receiver;” and directing the receiver 
“to collect from subscribers all unpaid 
premiums, etc., including the assessment 
herein levied;” directing the receiver to 
“maintain offices’ and employ help to 


carry out the task of liquidating the af- | 


‘fairs of said reciprocal,” ascertaining the 
amount of the claims and collecting the 


assessments in order that such claims | 


may be paid. 
Law Affecting Reciprocals 
Is Canfused and Unsettled 


The complaint is unusually long and 
sets forth in detail the history of the 
Associated Employers Reciprocal, here- 
inafter called the Reciprocal, organized 
under the laws of Illinois, the business 
of which was @nducted through an IIli- 
nois corporation, Sherman & Ellis, Inc., 
as attorney in fact for its members. 

This Reciprocal, when this suit was 
instituted, had some ten thousand mem- 
bers. Its business was similar to that 
of an insurance company that wrote 
casualty insurance covering employers 
and automobile risks. 

Each member appointed Sherman & 
Ellis, Inc., its or his attorney in fact 
who, in the name of the Reciprocal, is- 
sued to the member a policy of insur- 
ance of the class sought. 

In the course of time, as the busi- 
ness grew, the problem of setting losses 
and making assessments became more 
complicated and involved. The difficul- 
ties increased when either the Reciprocal 
or the attorney in fact began suits. 

The decisions are numerous that deal 
with the entity character of the Recipro- 
cal, how it might sue or be sued, etc. 
The confused and unsettled state of 
the law is illustrated by the following 
decisions: Sergeant v. Goldsmith Dry 
Goods Co. 110 Texas 482, 221 S. W. 259; 
Warfield-Pratt-Howell Company, 233 Il. 
487; Blanchard v. Hamblin, 162 Mo. 
App. 242, 144 S. W. 880; Wallace & Co. 
v. Ferguson, 70 Ore. 307, 141 Pac. 542; 
Elliott v. Belt Automobile Indemnity 
Association, 100 So. 797; U. S. Shipping 
Board v. Sherman & Ellis, Inc., 208 Ala. 
83, 93 So. 834; Sherman & Ellis, Inc. v. 
Indianapolis Castings Co. 195 Ind. 370, 
144 N. E. 17; John L. Walker v. Na- 
tional Underwriter Co., 3 Fed. (2nd 
Ser.), 102; Thomas Canning Co. v. Can- 
ners Exchange Subscribers At Warner 


Insurance Bureau, 219 Mich. 214, 189 N. | 


W. 214; Lewelling v. Manufacturing 
Woodworkers Underwriters, 140 Ark, 
124, 215 S. W. 258; Lee Blakemore, Inc. 
v. Lewelling, 281 Fed. 952; Mountain 
Timber Co, v. Manufacturing Wood- 
workers Underwriters, 98 Wash. 167, 
167 Pac. 93; State v. Alley, 96 Miss. 
720, 51 So. 467; Standard Auto Insur- 
ance Association v. Henson, 201 Ky. 230, 
256 S. W. 414; Mazeika v. Automobile 
Underwriters of America, 226 II. App. 
239; Davenny v. Automobile Owners’ 
Interinsurance Association, 124 Wash. 
453; 214 Pac. 833; Indiana Manufac- 


as the construction trucks, express 
wagons, steam shovels and tank trucks 
here in question are made. 

If it is true that the plaintiff’s toys 
were of novel construction and were 
made of sheet metal so as to be better 
imitations of the real thing and much 
stronger than toys previously on the 
market, and if it is true that because of 
their novelty such toys became asso- 
ciated in the public mind with the plain- 
tiff as a source, in the absence of a grant 
of patent rights these facts can give the 
plaintiff no right to prevent others from’ 
manufacturing and selling similar toys 
provided they do not palm off their toys 
as those of the plaintiff. 

Others being free to make toys con- 
structed of the same materials and in 
replica of the same objects as the plain- 
tiff’s toys, similarities in form and ap- 
pearance are unavoidable in the exercise 
of free and fair competition, and such 
confusion as may result is inherent in 
the right to compete \at,a¥ 

Such similarities as have been shown 
are not in dressing the articles for sale 
but in the articles themselves. To en- 
join the defendant from doing what is 
complained of would engross the business 
for the benefit of the plaintiff, who is en- 
titled to no, monopoly. The principles 
controlling decision in this case have 
been too often declared to require 
further discussion. 

Meccano, Ltd., v. Wanamaker, 250 
Fed. 450; John R. Rice & Co. v. Redlich 


Mfg. Co., 202 Fed. 155; Miller Rubber | 


Co. v. Behrend, 242 Fed. 515. 
Motion denied April 29, 1927. 








turers Reciprocal Association v. Holmes, 
79 Ind. App. 85, 187 N. E. 337; Artificial 
Ice Co. v. Reciprocal Exchange, 184 N. 
W. 756 (Iowa); Nolan v. Illinois Auto 
Insurance Exchange, 219 Ill. App. 531; 
Turner v. Henshaw (Ind.), 155 N. E. 223. 

Numerous other decisions not reported 
have been called to our attention and 
they too only serve to stress the diffi- 
culties incident to the operation of a 
Reciprocal by the attorney in fact. 

In 1924 these difficuities hag so multi- 
plied and the Reciprocal’s affairs become 
so seriously involved, that the Insurance 
Commissioners of the States of Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Texas and Oklahoma, investigated its 
affairs and the conduct of its business 
by Sherman & Ellis, Inc. The result 
was the withdrawal of Sherman & Ellis, 
Inc. as attorney in fact and the substitu- 
tion of Irwin. 

The situation was not cieared much. 
An effort was made to have the Recipro- 
cal adjudged a bankrupt, but the Dis- 
trict Court held that it was not subject 
to adjudication as a bankrupt. 

After working on the problem for 
some months, Irwin concluded that a 
court of equity was the best, and prob- 
ably the only, place where the funds 
of the members could be lawfully dis- 
tributed and the claims of claimants ju- 
dicially fixed and determined. He there- 
fore caused the present suit to be in- 
stituted—or at least encouraged its 
bringing. 

When the bill was filed, he appeared 
and consented to the appointment of the 
receiver and also filed an answer specifi- 
cally admitting nearly all of the allega- 
tions of the bill. Among other things 
he said in this answer: 

“And this defendant further admits 
that in the absence of funds in the hands 
of said attorney-in-fact with which to 
liquidate claims, arising under said re- 
spective insurance contracts, the com- 
plainant as well as all other claimants, 
should or are compelled to ask the re- 
lief of a court of equity to determine 
the respective rights and liabilities of 
the members of said class and the rights 
to the said funds in the hands of said 
attorney-in-fact and to come to the hands 
of said attorney-in-fact or otherwise col- 
lected. 

“And this defendant furtner answer- 
ing admits that it is impracticable, if 
not impossible, in suits at law for it to 
recover from the obligees upon its con- 
tracts of insurance, the sum due and to 
become due thereon and that there is 
no practical remedy other than in a court 
of equity to ascertain who the persons 
obligated by their respective insurance 
contract to the complainant and others 
and to ascertain the amount for which 
each may be liable or to determine the 


| proportion and amount for which the 


complainant is liable to others, as al- 
leged in paragraph 11 of said bill of 
complaint and further admits that for 
the complainant to enforce its rights 
for contribution against all the mem- 
bers of said class would result in a mul- 
tiplicity of suits and subject the com- 
plainant to be sued or involved in litiga- 
tion by numerous other subscribers hav- 
ing like or similar claims of the de- 
fendant, as alleged in said bill of com- 
plaint.” 

Some months later when the receivers 
had partially completed their task, de- 
fendants Irwin and Sherman & Ellis, 
Inc. appeared—the latter through an at- 
tempted intervention and Irwin through 
an amended answer—and both sought to 
avoid the consequences of the action 
previously taken and to question the 
court’s jurisdiction as well as the fact 
justification for the appointment. 

The errors assigned may be consid- 
ered under two heads, (A) the Federal 
court has no jurisdiction of the cause. 
(B) The facts do not justify the appoint- 
ment of a receiver. 

None of the other named defendants 
answered save Wittenmeier Machinery 
Company, which company defaulted on 
the hearing. No appellant herein made 
objection to the proceeding in the Dis- 
trict. court or saved any exception to 
any rulings save appellants Irwin, and 


; Sherman & Ellis, Inc. 


(A) Respecting the Federal court’s 
jurisdiction, it appears that plaintiff, a 
Kansas corporation, sued for itself and 
all others similarly .situated. It alleged 
that it was a member of the Reciprocal 
and had a valid unpaid claim past due 
in excess of $3,000. 

It described the defendant’s class 
character and citizen status as follows: 

“The Missouri Valley Bridge and Iron 
Company, a corporation, brings this bill 
against W. T. Irwin, Sherman & Ellis, 
Inc., a corporation, Frank H. Ellis, and 
against the following persons  individ- 
ually and as representatives of a class 
of persons who have exchanged con- 
tracts of indemnity and insurance with 
each other and one another upon the 
plan of reciprocal insurance at the of- 
fice of Sherman & Ellis, Inc., by indi- 
vidual, several commitments effected by 
agreement and through an attorney-in- 
fact; Hudrox Company, a corporation, 
Roberts & Schaefer Company, a cprpo- 
ration, 62 D. M. Goodwillie Company, 
James B. Clow & Sons, a corporation, 
Polonia Coal Company, a corporation, 
Heco Envelope Company, a corporation, 
Kennedy Furniture Company, a corpo- 
ration, Lake Zurich Dairy Company, a 
corporation, and Henry Landgraf. ; 


Diverse Citizenship 
Of Parties Established 

“Complainant respectfully shows: 

“1. That the Missouri Valley Bridge 
and Iron Company is a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws of 
Kansas and is a citizen of the State of 
Kansas and of no other state; the Hy- 
drox Comhpany, Roberts & Schaefer 
Company, D. M. Goodwillie Company, 
James B. Clow & Sons, Wittenmeirer 
Machinery Company, Polonia Coal Com- 
pany, Heco Envelope Company, Kennedy 
Furniture Company, Lake Zurich: Dairy 
Company and each of them are corpora- 





ation of Assets Is Sustained 


Funds Distributable 
Under Receivership 


Appointment Justified Where 
Attorney Admits Inability 
to Perform Duties. 


tions organized and existing under the 
laws of the State of Illinois and each 
of said companies is a citizen of the 
State of Illinois and of no other state, 
and each said company has its principal 
office and place of business in the -City 
of Chicago in said State; W. T. Irwin 
is a citizen of the State of Illinois and 
resides in the City of Peoria in said 
State; Sherman & Ellis, Inc., is a cor- 
poration organized and existing under 
the laws of the State of Deleware, and 
has its prinicipal office and place of 
business in the City of Chicago and 
State of Illinois; Frank H. Ellis is a 
citizen of the State of Illinois and re- 
sides in the City of Chicago in said 
State; Henry Landgraf is a citizen of 
the State of Illinois and resides in the 
City of Chicago in said State.” 

The facts bring the case squarely with- 
in the holdings of Supreme Tribe of 
Ben Hur v. Cauble, 255 U. S. 355. The 
language of the court in that case is 
particularly applicable. 

“Owing to the number of interested 
parties and the impossibility of bring- 
ing them all before the court, the origi- 
nal suit was peculiarly one which could 
only be prosecuted by a part of those 
interested suing for ali in a representa- 
tive suit. 

“Diversity of citizenship gave the Dis- 
trict Court jurisdiction. Indiana citizens 
were of the class represented; their 
rights were duly represented by those 
before the court. 


“The intervention of the Indiana citi- | 


zens in the suit would not have defeated 
the jurisdiction already acquired. Stew- 
art v. Dunham, supra. Being thus rep- 
resented, we think it must necessarily 
follow that their rights were concluded 
by the original decree 

“If federal courts are to have the 
jurisdiction in class suits to which they 
are obviously entitled, the decree when 
rendered must bind all of the class prop- 
erly represented. The parties and the 
subject-matter are within the court’s 
jurisdiction. 

“It is impossible to name all of the 
class as parties, where, as here, its mem- 
bership is too numerous to bring into 
court, The subject-matter included the 
control and disposition of the funds of 
a beneficial organization and was prop- 
erly cognizable in a court of equity. 

“The parties bringing the suit truly 
represented the interested. class. If the 
decree is to be effective and conflicting 
judgments are to be avoided all of the 
class must be concluded by the decree.” 

Here the plaintiff sued for itself and 
on behalf of all others similarly situated. 
It could not make all of the members of 
the Associated Employers Reciprocal, 
parties defendant, because they were too 
numerous, It, therefore, selected a fair- 
ly representative number as representa- 
tives of all the members. 

Under these circumstances the issue of 
diversity of citizenship of the parties 
must be determined by the citizen status 
of the parties before the court. The 
jurisdiction of the Federal court is de- 
termined as of the date when the suit is 
begun. Stuart v. Durham, 115 U. S. 61. 

Subsequent shanges in the citizenship 
status of either plaintiffs or defendants 
did not affect the jurisdiction of the 
court. Gilbert v. David, 235 U. S. 561. 


Allignment of Parties 
On Similarity of Interest 

True the court must align the parties 
according to the similarity of their in- 
terests. Sutton v. English, 246 U. S. 199. 


Diversity of citizenship will be deter- | 


mined only after the alignment is made. 

We are of the opinion, however, that 
the alignment as made by the pleader 
was the proper one because part of the 
relief sought is an assessment against 
each member to pay the two million 
dollars of losses. The axact amount of 
each assessment depends upon the class 
to which the member belongs, as well 
as the date of his entry into the agree- 
ment. 


While there is much similarity in the | 


position of all members, there is such 
a conflict of interest as to justify the 
alignment made by the pleader. 

(B) Shold a court of equity have 
appointed the receiver? 

Under the management of Sherman & 
Ellis, Ine., the affairs of the Reciprocal 
became badly involved. Payment of 
claims was in arrears; the number of 
unliquidated claims was increasing; as- 


sessments on members were not fully or 
promptly paid. Legal difficulties arose | 
assessments through | 
| of first reducing its claim to judgment 
With $400,000 cash it. the possession of | 


in collecting the 
court action. 


Irwin, the attorney in fact, with liabilities 
exceeding two million dollars, with ten 
thousand members, some of whom had 
paid assessments and other had not, 
some of whom had unliquidated casualty 
claims that called for settlement and 
others had none. the facts fell squarely 


within the language of the Ben Hur | 


case. 
“The subject matter included the con- 


| trol and disposition of the funds of the 


beneficial organization and was properly 
cognizable in a court of equity.” 

It may be true that Irwin had no 
authority to bind the Reciprocal by the 
consent he gave or the answer he filed. 
The question of his authority so to act 
is not free from doubt. But surely Irwin, 
as attomey in fact, effectually waived 
any objection he, as an individual or as 
attorney in fact, might have to the ap- 
pointment of the receiver. Pusey & 
Jones Co. v. Hanssen. 261 U. S. 500; 
Brown vy, Lake Superior Iron Co., 134 














Toy Industry 


U. S. 580, 5385; Southern Pacific Rail- | 
road Co. 
v. U. S., 200 U. S. 341, 349. 

In fact no defendant, and this includes 
Sherman & Ellis, Inc., objected to any 
proceeding taken in the District court 
until the former attorneys in fact were 
removed from any and all participation 
in the conduct of the Reciprocal’s affairs 
by the receiver. 

As pointed out in Pusey & Jones v. 
Hanssen supra, the objection that the 
evidence does not make a case cognizable 
in equity does not go to the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Court. Such an objection 
may be waived. Metropolitan Railway 
Receivership, 208 U. S. 209. 

“Unlike lack of jurisdiction as a fed- ‘ 
eral court, Mansfield, Coldwater & Lake 
Michigan Ry. Co. v. Swan, 111 U. S. 
379, 382, lack of equity jurisdiction (if 
not objected to by a defendant) may be | 
ignored by the court, in cases where the 


subject-matter of the suit is of a class | 


of which a court of equity has jurisdic- 
tion. And where the defendant has ex- 
pressly consented to action by the court 


or has failed to object seasonably, the | 


objection will be treated as waived.” 
Pusey & Jones Co. v. Hanssen, supra. 
But if we pass, for the moment, from 
defendants’ embarrassing position due 
to their having participated in the insti- 
tution of this suit and to their written 
consent to the appointment of a receiver, 
and examine the facts tu see whether 


the court wisely exercised its discretion, | 


what do we find? 

The attorney-in-fact had in his pos- 
session a large fund ($400,000) that be- 
longed to ten thousand members of the 
reciprocal and he was charged with the 
duty of conserving this large sum of 
money as well as collecting and distribut- 
ing still larger sums which became due 
under the ten thousand insurance policies. 
While “hus charged with this duty, he 
appeared in court and in substance con- 
fessed his inability to effectively and sat- 
isfactorily carry out his duties. He re- 
quested the court to appoint his suc- 
cessor. 


Distribution of Funds 
Properly Cognizable 


It matters not whether the Reciprocal | 
was an entity separate and distinct from | 


its members, whether it could sue or be 
sued in its own name, or whether the 
attorney-in-fact could speak authorita- 
tively for it in a court of equity. ‘The 
fact remains that a large fund existed, 
that ten thousand members were inter- 
ested therein, and a court of equity hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the parties would see 
that this fund was equitably distributed. 

The attorney-in-fact occupied a fidqu- 
ciary relation toward the members of the 
Reciprocal and this fund they created 
and placed in his hand. Holling v. Brier- 
field Coal and Iron Company, 150 U. S. 
371. He appeared in court and confessed 
his inability to carry out this obligation 
and requested to court to appoint his 
successor. 

He in substance turned over to the 
court a fund ladened with a trust. Ly- 
man v. Benney, 101 Mass. 563. It was the 
duty of the court of equity to see that 
such fund was not lost or dissipated 
through want of a trustee to administer 
It. 

Grant that the reciprocal was not a 
partnership. Yet plaintiff was 1 member 
of it, whatever it was called. Whatever 
its status may finally be determined, 
plaintiff showed a fund in which it was 
interested along with ten 
others; that claims exceeding two million 
dollars existed; that obligations in vary- 
ing amounts from the members to each 
other called for determination and en- | 
forcement. 

Plaintiff asked a court of equity to 
protect the fund and enforce the mem- 
ber’s obligations and rights that arose 
as an incident to the creation and dis- 
tribution of such fund. 

It may be that the word receiver does 
not best describe the court’s appointee, 
that he was but Irwin’s successor. The 
litigants are interested in the relief | 
sought—not in the name applied to the 
court’s appointee. 

And it matters not whether the Recip- 
rocal has an entity separate from its 
members or not, for the receiver—so- 
called—merely took the funds whicl. the 
trustee, the attorney-in-fact, turned over | 
to the court to administer. 

The order appointing the receiver 
does not recite, nor was it the intention 
of the court to appoint, a receiver for 
the individual members of the Recipro- 
cal. The order was entered for the sole 
purpose of administering the trust fund, 
distributing the assets on hand, and de- 
termining existing obligations and right 
of the members of the Reciprocal. 

Plaintiff sued as a member of the 
Reciprocal and also as its creditor hold- 
ing a valid past due obligation in an 
amount exceeding three thousand dol- 
lars. Its standing in a court of equity 
was securely bottomed on its right as a 
member. Its allegations respecting the 
existence of a past due indebtedness as 
well as the diversity of citizenship state- 
ment, were for the purpose of invoking 
the Federal Court’s jurisdiction. 

However, as an unsecured ereditor, 
plaintiff, under the facts disclosed in 
this case, had a standing in a court of | 


t i i 
nousand | merce shall revoke his authority to do 
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New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily bythe Library of Congress. 


Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Betten, Francis Sales. St. Boniface and 
St. Virgil; a study from the original 
source of two supposed conflicts; a 
contribution to the history of the 
eighth century. (Benedictine historical 
monographs, II.) “Bibliographical 
note”: p. 6. Washington, D. C., St. An- 
selm’s priory, 1927. 27-8574 

Einhorn, Max. The duodenal tube and its 
possibilities. 2d ed., rev. and 
ent « . 206 p., illus. Philadelphia, 
F. A. Davis co., 1926. 27-8432 

Emmanuel, Sister Mary. Mary’s month; 
meditations on some of the title of 
Our Lady’s litany for the month of 
Mary. 229 p. St. Louis, Mo., Herder, 
1927. 27-8578 

Foote, John Ambrose. . State board 
questions and answers for nurses; be- 
ing the actual questions submitted at 
the examinations of 31 state examin- 
ing boards for nurses, with answers, 

. 5th ed., rev. and enl. 480 p. (Lip- 
pincott’s nursing manuals). Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott nursing man- 
uals), 1927. 27-8433 

Gabbert, Mont Robertson. A series of 
eight radio talks on Philosophers and 
their times, (University of Pittsburgh. 
Radio publication no. 24). 72 p. Pitts- 
burgh, 1926. 27-8583 

Groves, Ernest Rutherford. . . Social 
problems of the family. (Lippincott’s 
family life series.) 314 p. Lippincott, 
1927. Bibliographies: p. 287-308. 

27-8435 

Hutchens, Louella Loving. Isn’t life 
wonderful? . . 46 p. Boston, The 
Christopher publishing house, 1927. 

27-8563 

Jews. Liturgy and ritual. Festival 
prayers. Festival prayer book. The 
Hebrew text of the synagogue service 

case stands as 

never existed.” 


Standing of Plaintiff 


though the objection 


! In Court Unassailable 


So, in the instant case, plaintiff’s 
standing in a court of equity was unas- 
sailable both because of its rights as a 
member of the Reciprocal and because of 
its rights as the owner of a valid past 
due claim against the Reciprocal as to 
which latter claim the defendants had 
effectively waived their right to insist 
that it should have been first reduced 
to a judgment and execution thereon 
returned unsatisfied. 

It is urged that Section 20 of the In- 


| surance Reciprocal Act of Illinois pro- 


vides the exclusive way of winding up 
the affairs of such an asgpciation. There 
are several answers to this contention. 
Only one need be given. 

The Section reads: 

“If the attorney in fact of any ex- 
change shall refuse or neglect to pay 
any valid judgment rendered against the 
subscribers at said exchange within 30 
days after judgment has been made final, 
then the Director of Trade and Com- 


business in this State if such attorney 
in fact be the representative of an ex- 
change with central office in another 
State; but if he be a representative of 
an exchange with central office in this 
State, then the Director of Trade and 


| Commerce shall report the same to the 


attorney general of this State with a 
request that an injunction be obtained 
restraining said attorney in fact from 
further operation of said exchange, and 
the court on granting such injunction 
may also appoint a receiver, to take 


| charge of the assets of subscribers of 


the exchange and wind up its affairs.” 
The urge that this statute provides 


| the exclusive way of winding up the af- 


fairs of the reciprocal is wholly unsup- 
ported by its words. Under certain con- 
ditions, it is true, the Attorney General 
may institute legal proceedings but such 
“aA grant of authority to bring suit falls 
far short of a denial of the right of a 
member to protect his interests through 
legal proceedings. 

In justice to the District Court, it 
should be added that the State of Illi- 
nois through its Insurance Commis- 
sioner gave its consent to the appoint- 
ment of the receiver and in fact urged 
the court to make the appointment. And 
the Illinois Commissioner spoke not only 
for the State of Illinois but for the Com- 
missioners of six or seven neighbor 
States who were seeking protection for 
the policy holders. 

Other questions presented by appel- 
lants have been duly considered but they 
do not merit special or separate con- 


| sideration. 


The decree is affirmed. 
April 12, 1927. 





equity. It was not under the necessity 


and issuing execution thereon before ap- 
plying to a court of equity for relief, 
because the defendants either joined in 
the request for the same relief or fully 
admitted all the facts upon which plain- 
tiff sought equitable relief. 

In Metropolitan Railway Receivership, 
supra the court said: 

“It is also objected that the Circuit 
Court had no jurisdiction because the 
complainants were not judgment credi- 
tors but were simply creditors at large 
of the defendant railway. The objec- 
tion was not taken before the Circuit 
Court by any of the parties to the suit 
but was waived by the defendant’s con- 
senting to the appointment of the re- 
ceiver and admitting all the facts al- 
leged in the bill. 

“That the complainant has not ex- | 
hausted his remedy at law—for example 
—not having obtained any judgment or 
issued any execution thereon—is a de- 
fense in an equity suit that may be 
waived, * * *, and when waived the 


IL 


Subscription 


for the three festivals with English 
translations in prose and verse. 304 p. 
N. Y., The United synagegue of Amer- 
ica, 1927. 27-8569 
Judd, Mrs. Bertha Grimmell. Fifty 
golden years; the first half century of 
the Woman’s American Baptist home 
mission society, 1877-1927. 281 p. 
Rochester, N. Y., The Du Bois press, 
1927. Bibliography: p. 280-281. 
27-8576 
Kinney, W. A. Hawaii’s capacity for 
self-government all but destroyed. 206 
p. Salt Lake City, F. L. Jensen, 1927. 
27-8554 
Leonard, William Frederick. Christ the 
true prototype of man. 101 p. Boston, 
The Christopher publishing house, 
1927. 27-8582 
Macrae, Anne Hinton. What’s your 
average? By A. H. M., M. L. H., and 
J. M., jr., with an introduction by 
Kathleen and Charles G. Norris. Fifth 
edition. 180 p. N. Y., Dutton, 1927. 
27-8560 
New York. Fifth avenue hospital. The 
Fifth avenue hospital clinics, first se- 
ries, based on the material from the 
semi-monthly staff meetings, 1925. 
V. 1. illus. N. Y., Hoeber, 1927. 
27-8431 
Parrington, Vernon Louis. Main cur- 
rents in American thought; an inter- 
pretation of American literature from 
the beginnings to 1920. V. 1, N. Y., 
Harcourt, 1927. 27-8440 
Phelan, Macum. Handbook of all de- 
nominations. 4th ed. 215 p. Nashville, 
Tenn., Cokesbury press, 1927. 
27-8575 
Phelps, Vergil Vivian. . . . How to be a 
speaker: the speech slogan, with thou- 
sands of poems, ideas and slogans for 
all types of speaking, especially busi- 
ness speaking, by Vergil V. Phelps 
... 283 p. Detroit, Mich., Brother- 
hood press, 1927. 27-8443 
Poliakoff, V. Soviet versus civjization, 
by Augur (pseud). 95 p. London, 
1927. 27-8555 
Shields, Edward Wallace. “Our mothers.” 
38 p. Minneapolis, Minn., Augsburg 
publishing house, 1927. 27-8441 
Slack, Howard E. Poetic fancies. 115 p. 
Windsor Locks, Conn., 1927. 27-8559 
Thompson, Alexander Hamilton. .. . 
Parish history and records. ... Bev. 
ed. (Historical association leaflet re- 
vised. no. 66.) 63 p. London, Pub- 
lished for the Historical association, 
1926. 27-8558 
Universal knowledge; a dictionary and 
encyclopedia of arts and sciences, his- 
tory and biography, law, literature, re- 
ligions, nations, races, customs and in- 
stitutions, edited by Edward A, Pace 
. . . Conde B. Pallen... Thomas J. 
Shahan, D. D., Jarges J. Walsh... 
John J. Wynne ... assisted by numer- 
ous collaborators. V. I. N. Y., The 
Universal knowledge foundation, 1927. 
27-8564 
Wells, Frederic Lyman. ... Mental 
tests in clinical practice. (Measure- 
ment and adjustment series.) 315 p. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.,, World 
book co., 1927. . 27-8579 


Government Books 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

The Red Cedar Shingle Industry. Re- 
port of the United States [ariff Com- 
mission to the President of the United 
States upon the red cedar shingle in- 
dustry in the United States and Can- 
ada. Price, 20 cents. 27-26493 

Placer-Mining Methods and Costs in 
Alaska. By Norman L. Wimmler.” Is- 
sued by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 55 cents. 

27-26492 

Foreign Markets for Leather Belting. 
From reports submitted by oversea 
representatives of the Departments of 
Commerce and State. Compiled by the 
Shoe and Leather Manufactures’ Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Trade Information Bul- 
letin No. 475. Price, 10 cents. 

27-26468 

Public Health Reports. Issued weekly 
by the United States Public Health 
Service. Volume 42, No. 17. Price, 
5 cents. [6-25167] 
Special articles in this issue: The Prob-« 

lem of Enforcing Pasteurization as Defined, 

Rural Health Service in the United States, 


1923-1927, Patients in Hospitals for the In- 
sane, November, 1926. 
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of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 
Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Aireraft Control 


Argentine Representative to 
Aviation Congress Op- 
poses Draft Under 
Consideration. 


Objection to control of the nationality 
of aircraft by any Pan American avia- 


tion convention was made by Felipe Es- 


pil, representative of Argentina at the 
second 
Commission on 


session of the Inter-American 


Commercial Aviation 


held at the Pan American Union May 10. | 


Senor Espil opposed Article 9 of the 
draft convention now being considered 
by the delegates which specifies that 
“for the purpose of engaging in interna- 
tional air navigation no aircraft shall 
be entered on the register of one of the 
contracting States unless the ownership 
the follow- 
contracting 
corporation 
contracting 


thereof is vested in one of 
ing: a. a national of such 
State; b. a partnership or 
under the laws of such 
State.” 

This Article had previously specified 
that in order to register any aircraft 
corporation 51 per cent of its capital 
must be controlled by nationals of the 
contracting state and two-thirds of the 
directors must be nationals of the State. 
This provision was changed during a 
joint conference between the United 
States and Colombian delegates, but 
while Senor Espil congratulated the com- 
mission on this change, he still held that 
clause 
ownership must be vested in a national 
of the contracting state, was against the 
interest of both the United States and 
Latin American countries. 


Objections Registered. 

Senor Espil based his objections on 
the fact that most of the aviation com- 
panies now operating in Latin America 
were foreign managed and foreign con- 
trolled. 

“If clause 9 were adopted in the form 
proposed,” Senor Espil said, “many 
curious situations could develop. For 
instance the Mission Junkers in South 
America, which exploits at present the 
international air service between Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo could not proceed 
will its flights, nor could its concession 
be renewed at the end of its contract, 
because it is a corporation with German 
capital (of the Junkers Flunkwurk, 
Dessau). 

“Argentina is a country of immigra- 
tion—both immigration of men and im- 
migration of capital; and both of them, 
we still believe, are responsible for our 
progress and vitality. Our policy, like 
the policy of almost every new country, 
is an open-door policy, both for men and 
foreign capital. Our legislation does not 
require any man from any part of the 
world to become an Argentine citizen 
in order to join in any kind of activity 
in the country, nor does it impose on 
foreign capital heavier restrictions than 
on domestic capital. It would be very 
unwise indeed, if at this time we agreed 
to a convention so much in conflict with 
fundamental principles of our Constitu- 
tion and so discordant with our economic 
tradition. 

Foreign Capital Invested. 

“A foreign citizen, permanently estab- 
lished in Argentina for the last 20 or 
30 years and definitely identified with 
our economic life, would find himself 
prohibited from exploiting an interna- 
tional air transportation business—for 
instance from Buenos Aires to Asuncion, 
or any other city in a_ neighboring 
country. 

“The proposed clause would not only 
hurt European capital and enterprise, 
but the United States, as well, its avi- 
ation companies findipg themselves pre- 
vented from establishing their organiza- 
tions in any other country of this conti- 
nent, and from there developing an air 
line for international service.” 

Following Senor Espil’s address, the 
other delegates were asked to express 
their views regarding the draft conven- 
tion drawn up by amalgamating 
suggestions of the Colombian delegation 
and the suggestions of the Pan American 
Union. The delegates of Guatemala, 
Mexico, Slavador, Colombia, Cuba, and 
Chile, agreed with Senor Espil and con- 
gratulated him upon his presentation. 

The Commission adjourned until May 
12 at 10 a. m. in order to allow the Reso- 
lutions Committee to continue its work 
of drafting a compromise convention 
from the two proposals submitted by Co- 
lombia and the Pan American Union. 


New Prohibition Chief 
Sought by Mr. Mellon 


Secretary of Treasury Confers | 


On Appointing Permanent 
Commissioner. 


President Coolidge, it was stated at 
the White House May 10, understands 
that the duty of making a permanent 
appointment of a Prohibition Commis- 
sioner is reposed in the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. 

The President, it was said, understands 


that Secretary Mellon is conferring with | 
different persons concerning the appoint- | 


ment to obtain their views on the ques- 
tion. He does not believe, however, that 
the Secretary has reached any decision 
on the matter. 


“a” of the Article, namely that | 


the ? 


Advertising News 


Board of Tax Appeals, on petition 
of Richmond Hosiery Mills, decides cost 
of advertising campaign is chargeable 
to current expense; not to capital ex- 
penditure; also holds contributions to 
organization gathering data on imports 
and advising on ‘tariff legislation is 
ordinary business expense. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Plans announced for an_ interna- 
tional press exhibition abroad. 

Page 2, 


Col. 3 
Aeronautics 


Existing arrangements extended for 
flights of American and Canadian avi- 
ators across international border. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Suceess of All-American Aircraft 
Exhibit reflected in salés of equipment 
and planes. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Air mail service on Cairo-Bagdad- 
Basra route extended to Karachi, Brit- 
ish India. 

A Om, 2 

Argentine representative to Pan 
American Congress on Commercial 
Aviation objects to convention on air- 
craft control. 


Page 


Page 12, Col. 1 
President directs Coast Guard to 
keep look-out for French trans-Atlan- 
tic fliers. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Naval aviator world altitude 
record of 33,455 feet using seaplane 
with air-cooled engine. 


sets 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Agriculture 


Much of intended cotton acreage in 
Mississippi to be planted as flood waters 
recede, the planting season extending to 
June. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Farming depression found not to 
check industrial prosperity. 

‘ Page 1, Col. 6 

Crop of 593,940,000 bushels of 
wheat estimated on basis of condition 
reports. 

Col. 2 


store 


Page 5, 
Stocks of domestic grain in 
decreased. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Weekly review of live-stock markets. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
Outlook for foreign wheat crop good, 
says Department of Agriculture state- 
ment. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Reduction is shown in official fore- 
cast for strawberry crop in five south- 
ern States. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Automotive Industry 


Automobile sales in March in Can- 
ada exceeded figure of year before. 
Page 9, Col. 6 
z . wie 
Banking-Finance 
Resources of national banks increase 
$805,482,000 in year. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Federal Reserve Board reports 8 per 
cent larger volume of retail trade dur- 
ing April than in same month of 1926. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Bureau of Internal Revenue memo- 
randum holds that profits under Texas 
law are taxable to husband and wife. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Bureau of Internal Revenue memo- 
randum holds that profits under Texas 
law are taxable to husband and wife. 
Page &, Col. 7 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
loans and dis- 
Credit Banks. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Summary of costs of governing 
Providence, R. I., show slight increase 
in per capita payments. 
Page - Col. 1 
Daily statement of the condition of 
the United States Treasury. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Statistical tables’ of resources and 
liabilities of national banks. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Foreign exchange rates. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Report of during March 
of American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 


Statistical 
coumts 


report of 
of Intermediate 


earnings 


Page 7, Col. 4 
Governors of Federal Reserve Banks 
hold annual spring conference. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Silver stocks in Shanghai, China, re- 
duced says cable message to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Greece changes conversion of metal- 
lic to paper money for payment of cus- 
toms duties #1 wheat, meslin, sugar, 
glucose and maltose. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Chart showing financial indicators 
of Federal Reserve System. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
I. C, C. authorizes stock issue of $74,- 
000, note issue of $75,000 and bond 
issue of $100,000 by Mi ssippi Ex- 
port Railroad; stock issue of $1,150 by 
Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Erie 
Railroad; and bond or note issue of 
5100,000 by Tuskegee Railroad. 
Page 6, Col, 4 


Books-Publications 


New books received by the Library 
of Congress. 


Lake 


Page 11, Col. 6 
Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment, 


Page 11, Col. 7 


| gram 


~Y e 
Chemicals 

Chemical industries in France united 
to coordinate activities; may have 
bearing on French tariffs and commer- 
cial treaties, says Department of Com- 
merce. 


Page 1, Col. 2. 


German dye trust develops new tan- 
ning material through chemical treat- 
ment of wood charcoal. 

Page 9, Col. 2 


Child Welfare 


Secretary of Commerce outlines pro- 
for realization of national 
aspirations for perfect American child- 
hood. 


Claims 


Decisions of the United States Court 
of Claims. 


Coal 


Bureau of Mines 
of oil from Utah 
gallons to ton. 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Page 10, Col. 4 


extraction 
rate of 1.7 


reports 
coal at 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Commerce-Trade 


Farming depression foundy not’ to 
check industrial prosperity. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Proposals for standard grading of 
fruit, oleaginous seeds and green coffee 
submitted to Pan-American Standard- 
ization Conference. 

Page 1, Col. 4 
All-American Aircraft 
Exhibit reflected in sales of equipment 
and planes, 


Success of 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Review of export and import trade 
of United States in vegetables in 1926, 
showing gains over 1925. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Chemical industries in France united 
to coordinate activities; may have 
bearing on French tariffs and commer- 
cial treaties, says Department of Com- 
merce, 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Federal Reserve Board reports 8 per 
cent larger volume of retail trade dur- 
ing April than in same month of 1926. 
Page , Caen z 
Sweden places on market néw ma- 
terial for waterproofing and insulating. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Asbestos sold or used by domestic 
producers amounted to only fraction 
of 1 per cent of total imports. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Imports of vegetable oils and oil 
seeds rose in 1926 over 1925 and prices 
were lower. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Argentine representative to Pan 
American Congress on Commercial 
Aviation objects to convention on air- 
craft control. 
Page 12, Col. 1 
Greece changes conversion of metal- 
lic to paper money for payment of cus- 
toms duties on wheat, meslin, sugar, 
glucose and maltose. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Chilean Government contemplates 
more active participatiqgg in manage- 
ment of iodine combination. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Construction 


Sweden places on market new ma- 
terial for waterproofing and insulating. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Tariff Commission reports Canadians 
expanding markets for high-grade 
shingles, while American mills are at 
disadvantage in competition. 
Page 9, 


Cor porations 


Cireuit Couth of Appeals, 7th Circuit, 
in re Irvin et al. v. Missouri Valley 
Bridge & Iron Co., sustains reciprocal 
to suit in equity for liquidation of 
funds, which affirms judgment contin- 
uing receivership. 

‘ Page 11, Col. 2 

Board of Tax Appeals, on petition of 
Twin City Tile & Marble Co., finds pay- 
ments made in direct proportion to 
stock holdings were not deductible as 
compensation for services, 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals, on petition 
of Richmond Hosiery Mills, decides cost 
of advertising campaign is chargeable 
to current expense; not to capital ex- 
penditure; also holds contributions to 
organization gathering data on imports 
and advising on tariff legislation is 
ordinary business expense. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Treasury decision amends regulations 
affecting tax returns of personal serv- 
ice corporations. 


Page 8, Col. 7 | 


Cotton 


Much of intended cotton acreage in | 
Mississippi to be planted as flood waters | 


recede, the planting season extending to 
June. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Court Decisions 


See special Index and Luw Digest on 
page 10, 


Customs 


Comptroller General decides United 
States Customs Court is not entitled 
under the law to copies of the reports 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Page 8, Col. 6 

Journal of the United States Court 
of Customs Appeals. 


Page 10, Col. 5 


i Co. v. 


Col. 2 


; “Speedway” 


e . Y e 
District of Columbia 

National conference on city planning 
told by Lieut. Col. Grant that between 
$15,000,000 and $18,000,000 needed 
parks in Capital. 


for 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Education 


“Hone Kong” and not “Hongkong” 
or “Hong-Kong” is made official desig- 
nation of island and city in list of de- 
cisians by United States Geographic 
Board. 

Page 1, Col. 6 
ye os 
Fisheries 

Successful whaling season is reported 
in Antartie waters. 

Page 9, Col. 3 
promised of law 

shipments of 


Strict enforcement 
prohibiting © interstate 
adulterated oysters. 


Foodstuffs 


Weekly review of cheese markets. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Review of export and import trade 
of United States in vegetables in 1926, 
showing gains over 1925. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Reduction is shown in official fore- 
cast for strawberry crop in five south- 
ern States. 


Page 5, Col. 3 


Page 5, Col. 1 


7 . ° 
Foreign Affairs 
Existing arrangements extended for 
flights of American and Canadian avi- 
ators across international border. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Special envoy of President Coolidge 


in Nicaragua orders both warring fac- | 


tions to disarm, saying he has author- 
ity to use United States forces to dis- 
arm those who refuse. 
1,. Col. 3 
Continuation of full text of report 
of American Consul stationed at Nan- 
king, China, on incidents in that city 
March 23 and 24. : 


Page 


Page 2, Col. 5 

American Minister to Hungary pre- 
sents letter of recall. 

Col. 4 

Portuguese Minister advises Secre- 

tary of State of departure for Europe 
on leave of absence. 


Page 2, 


Page 2, Col. 4 


Gov't Personnel 


The President issues an executive 
order that Saturday half-holidays for 
Federal employes shall begin the first 
Saturday in June and end the last 
Saturday in September. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 

Page 3, Col. 6 


9 7’ . 
Gov't Topical Survey 
The Chief of the Clearing Division, 
Income Tax Unit, Bureau of Internal 


Revenue, explains the functioning of 
his office. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Iron and Steel 
District Court, 
New York, in 


District of 
re Neoline Pressed Steel 
Davis & Voetsch, Ine., denies in- 
junction for alleged unfair competition 
in sale of simulated toys, replicas of 
mechanical structures. 

Page 11, Col. 1 


Inland Waterways 


War Department approves plans for 
bridge in Tennessee and another in 
Florida. 

Page 9, Col. 3 
. ° 
Judiciary 
See Spec ial dudes and Law Digest on 


10, 
See specu 


page 
Inder and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page Sm 


Labor 


Locomotive engineers not included in 
wage arbitration on Southeastern rail- 
ways. 

Page 6, Col. 5 


Leather 


German dye trust develops new tan- 
ning material through chemical treat- 
ment of wood charcoal. 


Lumber 


Tariff Commission reports Canadians 
expanding markets for high-grade 
shingles, while American mills are at 
disadvantage in competition. 

Page 9, Col. 2 


Page 9, Col. 2 


Cancellation of restrictions on transit 
arrangements on lumber from North 
Pacific Coast territory to Eastern 
destinations sound justified. 

Page 6, Col. 6 


Manufacturers 


Circuit Court of Appeals, 7th Circuit, | 


in re Northam Warren Corp. v. Uni- 
versal Cosmetic Co., finds trade mark 
“Cuticlean” infringes mark “Cutex” 
used on same type of articles, and re- 
verses District Court for Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Court of Appeals, District of Colum- 
bia, in re Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., v. 
Eastman Kodak Co., overrules opposi- 
tion to registration of trade mark 
for photographic plates, 
finding confusion with “Speedex,” pre- 
viously registered, would be unlikely. 
Page 10, Col. 7 


Southern | 


| by Federal Radio Commissioner Henry 


aE —_—_—_____—_——_—- 


Sweden places on market new ma- 
terial for waterproofing and insulating. 
Page 9, Col. 1 

before Tariff Commission 
oppose increase in tariff on plate glass. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Witnesses 


Milling 


Crop of 593,940,000 bushels of 
wheat estimated on basis of condition 
reports. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Stocks of domestic grain in 
decreased. 


store 


Page 5, Col. 5 
Outlook for foreign wheat crop good, | 
says Department of Agriculture state- 
ment. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


Mines and Minerals 


Ontario gold mine increased produc- | 
tion of ore in first quarter of 1927 over 
1926 but product is of lower grade. 

Page 7, Col. 5 


J ° e v . 
Municipal Gov't 
National conference on city planning 
told by Lieut. Col. Grant that between 
$15,000,000 and $18,000,000 needed for | 
parks in Capital. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Summary of costs of governing 
Providence, R. I., show slight increase 
in per capita payments. | 
Page 7, Col. 1 | 


National Defense | 


Orders to the personnel of the De- 
partment of War. 
Page 4, 


expects to 


Col. 6 
President naval 


fleet in June, 


review 


Page 2, Col. 4 
sets world altitude 
feet using seaplane 
With air-cooled engine. 

Page 3, Col. 1 
Expenditure of $90,000 is author- | 
ized for Army base at Charleston, 
S. C., now used as Shipping Board ter- 


Naval 


record of 


aviator 


33,455 


minal, 


Oil 


Bureau of Mines 
of oil from Utah 
gallons to ton. 


Page 3, Col. 6 


extraction 
rate of 1.7 


reports 
coal at 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Postal Service 


“Hong Kong” and not “Hongkong” 
or “Hong-kong” is made official desig- 
nation of island and city in list of de- 
cisions by United States Geographic 
Board. 

Page 1, Col. 6 | 

Post Office Department announces 
changes in post office classifications. 

Page 4, Col. 6 


Patents 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
pege 10. 


Public Health 


Report of earnings during March of 

American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Public Health 
Service makes public report showing 
smallpox more prevalent in’ United 
States than in any other country out- 
side of Asia. 


Surgeon General of 


Page. 2, Col. 7 
Public Health Service asks public to 
observe National Hospital Day by in- 
specting hospitals and studying their | 
needs, 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Strict enforcement promised of law 
prohibiting interstate shipments of 
adulterated oysters. 
Page 5, Col. 3 


| Public Lands 


President receives few requests for 
restoration of land offices abolished at 
several points in West. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Visitors to national parks promised | 
good fishing as result of stocking lakes 
and rivers with thousands of trout. 

Page 5, Col. 3 


Public Utilities 


Western Union Telegraph Company 
reports March earnings to Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

San Joaquin Light & Power Cor- 
poration, Fresno, Calif., applies for 
license for transmission line for public 
utility purposes. 


Publishers 


Board of Tax Appeals, on petition | 
of Public Opinion Publishing Co., sus- 
tains capitalization of sum spent by 
newspaper to enlarge circulation in ab- 
sence of evidence to prove it ordinary | 
expense of business. 


Page 6, Col. 5 


Page 8, Col. 5 | 
Plans announced for an_ interna- 
tional press exhibition abroad. 


Page 2, 
Radio 
Complete realignment of broadeast- 
ing powers and frequencies predicted 


Col. 3 





A. Bellows. 


Railroads 


Hearings begun on application of | 
Chesapeake & Ohio to acquire control | 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 


| argument, 


District Court, Western District of 
Penna., in re Chicago Railway Equip- 
inent Co. v. Davis, finds one of four 
patents relating to brake beams to be 
invalid and infringed. 

Page 10, Col. 2 

Texas & New Orleans Railroad asks 
permission to abandon short line in 
Texas. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Cancellation of restrictions on transit 
arrangements on lumber from North 
Pacific Coast territory to Eastern 
destinations found justified. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Rate decisions by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Approval given, with exceptions, to 
automatic train-stop system on divi- 


sion of Boston & Maine Railroad. 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Locomotive engineers not included in 
wage arbitration on Southeastern rail- 
ways. ‘ 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Final valuation reported for Manitou 
& Pike’s Peak Railway. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
I. C. C. authorizes stock issue of $74,- 
000, note issue of $75,000 and bond 
issue of $100,000 by Mississippi Ex- 
port Railroad; stock issue of $1,150 by 
Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Railroad; and bond or note issue of 
$100,000 by Tuskegee Railroad. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
a . 
Shipping 
Shipping Board asked to adopt princi- 
ples of arbitration to settle shipping 
disputes. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Transit of 630 vessels through Pan- 
ama Canal in March establishes new 
record, 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Revision of schedule of sailings for 
Trasatlantic Steamship Company is 
approved. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Social Welfare 


Much of intended cotton acreage in 
Mississippi to be planted as flood waters 


| recede, the planting season extending to 
June. 


Page 1, Col. 5 

President understands that petition 
asking clemency has been filed for 
Earl Carroll, theatrical producer, con- 


| victed of perjury. 


Page 2, Col. 4 

Approval given, with exceptions, to 

automatic train-stop system on divi- 
sion of Boston & Main Railroad. 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Tariff 


Chemical industries in France united 
to coordinate activities; may have 
bearing on French tariffs and commer- 
cial treaties, says Department of Com- 
merce. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Board of Tax Appeals, on petition 
of Richmond Hosiery Mills, decides cost 


| of advertising campaign is chargeable 


to current expense; not to capital ex- 
penditure; also holds contributions to 
organization gathering data on imports 
and advising on tariff legislation is 
ordinary. business expense, 
Page &, Col. 2 
Tariff Commission reports Canadians 
expanding markets for high-grade 
shingles, while American mills are at 
disadvantage in competition. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Witnesses before Tariff Commission 
oppose increase in tariff on plate glass. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Greece Changes conversion of metal- 
lic to paper money for payment of cus- 
toms duties on wheat, meslin, sugar, 
glucose and maltose. 
Page 7, Col. 6 


Taxation 


The Chief of the Clearing Division, 
Income Tax Unit, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, explains the functioning of 


| his office. 


Page 4, Col. 3 
See special Index and Digest of Tar 
Decisions ox Page &. 


Trade Marks 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
page 10. 


° 
Trade Practices 
Federal Trade Commission, granting 
permission to renew motion at final 
denies motion of Calumet 
Baking Powder Co. to set aside testi- 
mony as illegal because it was obtained 
under alleged methods of espionage. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Federal Trade Commission issues 
cease and desist order against Acme 
Fountain Pen Company, Chicago, 
charging misrepresentation of products 
in advertising. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
District Court, District of Southern 
New York, in re Neoline Pressed Steel 
Co. v. Davis & Voetsch, Inc., denies in- 
junction for alleged unfair competition 
in sale of simulated toys, replicas of 
mechanical structures, 
Page 11, Col. 1 


Water Power 


San Joaquin Light & Power Cor- 
poration, Fresno, Calif., applies for 
license for transmission line for public 


| of Erie and Pere Marquette Railroads. | utility purposes. 


Page 6, Col. 5 





| Porter J. 
| group of domestic glass manufacturers, 


| son, 
| stated 
| friendly toward him but they were un- 


| cific 
| tariff duties, but indicated their opposi- 
| tion to the building of a high tariff wall 


| mission, 


| mobile industry. 


| tinue 


; consideration of 
|} methods of calculating productions costs 
| of the foreign and domestic plate glass. 





| neither 


! with the witness in 
| particularly in 
charges. 








Tariff on Glass 


Representatives of Furniture 
Concerns-Say Domestic 
Producers Fail to 


Meet Needs, 
Opposition to increased tariffs on im- 
ported plate glass was voiced at the re- 
sumption of the plate glass hearings be- 


| fore the Tariff Commission, May 10, by 
Charles R. Sligh and B. van Ry, furni- 


ture manufacturers, of Grand Rapids, 


| Mich. 


Mr. Sligh represented the Sligh Furni- 


| ture Company and Mr. van Ry the Grand 
| Rapids 
| Both 


Store Equipment Corporation.. 
favored .the present 
arrangement, for the 


witnesses 


duties and their 


purchase of Belgian glass from abroad. 


Mr. Sligh, however, testified that the 


| Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company had re- 
| fused to do business with his firm be- 


cause of Mr. Sligh’s activities in connec- 
tion with the framing of the Tariff Act 
of 1922 by Congress. Mr. Sligh related 
to the Commission that the Pittsburgh 


| Plate Glass Company had accepted an 
' order from his firm but supplied only a 
| portion of the order because, they said, 
| Mr. Sligh had made certain misrepre- 


sentations about the plate glass industry 


| at hearings held by the Senate Commit- 
| tee on Finance in 1921. 


former Senator 
representing a 


R. T. McKenna and 
McCumber, 


devéloped from the witness that no un- 


| friendly attitude had been assumed by 
these manufacturers as a whole, but on 


re-direct examination by Frank C.- Wil- 
counsel for Mr. Sligh, Mr. Sligh 
that “their attitude had been 


willing to furnish him their products.” 


Oppose High Rates. 

Mr. van Ry’s testimony followed vir- 
tually the same lines of that offered by 
Mr. Sligh, neither witness making spe- 
recommendations for changes in 


against imported glass. 

Questioned by members of the Com- 
both witnesses testified that 
when they needed glass to meet their 
requirements, the domestic manufactur. 
ers deserted them for trade in the auto- 
For this reason, the 
witnesses argued, they wanted to con- 
their arrangement with foreign 
manufacturers for plate glass. 


Accountant Against Increase. 
These witnesses were followed on the 


| stand by Louis Roth, a certified public 


accountant with offices in New York 
City. Mr. Roth declared that he was 
an economist graduate from the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, Germany, and a 
graduate of accountancy from the Uni- 
versity of New York City. He was called 
to the stand by Mr. Wilson, of counsel 
for Mr. Sligh, and submitted for the 
the Commission new 


His testimony was designed largely 
to show that no increase in tariff on the 


| imported articles was necessary and if 
! any change was found necessary by the 
' Commission it should be downward. 


Computations Tentative. 

Under cross-examination of counsel 
for the domestic manufacturers, Mr, 
Roth admitted that his computations, 
based on the differences of costs at the 
various consumption markets, was 
thorough nor exhaustive. The 
witness said that his investigation was 


| hampered by a lack of time. 


The witness would exclude computed 
interests from manufacturing costs. Mr, 
McCumber quizzed the witness at length 
on this subject, but Mr. Roth declined 
to include such costs in his computations, 


| His reason for excluding interest charges 
| was that sich charges “were an antici- 


pation. of profits,” and as such “‘may 


| not be earned.” 


Mr. Roth told Mr. McCumber that 


‘ his computations were based on rules 


adopted by- accountants generally in 


' keeping books and reporting profits and 


losses in any kind of business. Mr. 
McCumber said he was unable to agree 
computing costs, 
including interest 


Belgian Producer Testifies. 


Lucien DeBay, a Belgian manuface 


| turer of plate glass, was brought to. the 
/ stand by his counsel, John F. 


Rafter, 
The witness favored the 1925 period 
° . 4 = 

for comparing production costs of the 


| domestic and foreign products. 


The direct examination of this wit- 
ness by Mr. Rafter was designed to de- 
velop an expression of opinion relative 
to the Commission’s tentative | cost 
data concerning Belgian manufacturing 
plants. Comparisons of valuation fig- 
ures placed by the Belgian Government 
on all plants in Belgium as compared 
with those of the Commission were in- 
serted into the record by Mr. DeBay. 

Not Polished Plate Glass. 
~ Mr. De Bay held that although plate 


| glass of the continuous process was con- 


sidered polished plate glass by the 
trade, and when an equal quality was sold 
for the same price and used for the same 
purpose as cast polished plate glass, it 
was not polished plate glass. R. T. Mc- 
Kenna, of opposing counsel, said he 


| would talk on this subject later. 


Hearings are to be resumed May 11, 





